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THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES. 


THE government of the United States is not a pure democracy. 
From necessity or convenience it is a representative government 
based upon the principles of a pure democracy. Its vital, funda- 
mental principle is equality. It lodges the sovereignty in those to 
whom it properly belongs, the people—not in one man, or a family, 
or a chosen few. It is proposed in this paper to consider briefly the 
tendencies of the measures advocated by the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties as affecting this fundamental principle of our Con- 
stitution. It is not necessary to charge either party with a premedi- 
tated design to destroy the liberties of the people by the subversion 
of the government, but if the measures which the two parties 
advocate have such tendency, and if those measures result in its 
achievement, they cannot free themselves from responsibility ; what- 
ever may have been their aims, they must be held to have intended 
that which is the necessary result of their acts. 

A democracy is the only government founded in natural justice 
and consonant with the laws of nature. From man’s attributes of 
wisdom, justice, and benevolence the social state sprang into exist- 
ence as necessarily as sight springs from the organ of the eye, and 
it was designed for order and the protection of the race of man. On 
each individual was bestowed a share of these sovereign attributes ; 
each is therefore entitled to his due proportion in the exercise of 
the sovereign power, so that true sovereignty is to be found in the 
aggregate wisdom, justice, and benevolence of the whole people. 
Government, being only a form we adopt for the regulation of this 
natural social state, should, as the social state itself, be designed and 
administered equally for the good of all. Wrong, oppression, and a 
multitude of evils must flow into the social condition whenever a 
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part only or the interest of a part is permitted to assume the entire 
direction and control of its affairs. Man himself is the superiot 
creation, and the social state was formed for his elevation, preserva 
tion, and protection, and not for property, and therefore when prop- 
erty, or when a few wielding official authority, or when the strong 
by the arm of military power, or when any other one interest as- 
sumes to govern all, it is an unwarranted usurpation. It is a vio- 
lation of the fundamental law of the social state. It is a destruc- 
tion of the vital principle upon which is built the government of 
democracy. ‘Timour, the Tartar despot, inundating fruitful prov- 
inces with the blood of slaughtered thousands and heaping his 
jyramids of human skulls, an aristocracy of landed gentry in 
nearly every land driving famishing children from their hovels to 
perish from cold and hunger while the dogs in their kennels are 
sheltered and fed upon dainties, or a monopoly of capitalists 
speculating upon the sweat and toil of half-famished employees, 
sapping the bloom from the cheek and joy from the bounding 
heart of childhood, are each violations of this fundamental law; they 
differ only in degree. In each case it is the interest or aggran- 
dizement of the few, promoted at the expense and to the destruc- 
tion of the many. 

The position of the Republican party upon the question of pro- 
tection is perfectly consistent with its theory of government. No 
one familiar with its history, with the entire absence of any sense of 
obligation to support the Constitution, and with its sectionalism can 
deny to it whatever is due to the virtue of consistency. The party was 
born of sectionalism, and based its political creed upon the doctrine 
of a higher law than the Constitution. The law of God was pro- 
claimed by infidels who recognize no God, and humanity was 
made the pretext for organizing a sectional party of envy and hate ; 
and so deeply is the party imbued with the sentiment which gave 
it birth, that even now, after the lapse of a quarter of a century, it 
yet appeals to the bloody shirt as the true source from which to 
draw its inspiration. What becomes of the principle of equality in 
a government dominated by the spirit of sectionalism ? In its very 
nature it is opposed to equality of rights in others. It is demand- 
ing for a part the right to govern the whole. What becomes of the 
sovereignty of the people and the constitutional rights of man under 
the control of a party that will substitute for the guarantees of the 
Constitution its own crude notions of a higher law ? 

Abolition in the North provoked its counterpart in the South, and 
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the antagonism of sections, lashed into fury by the fanaticism of the 
one and the fiery zeal of the other, culminated in a civil war. It 
then became a conflict of arms ; war settled the question of union 
or disunion. Not a party—bayonets, not votes—determined that 
issue; advocacy of the Union, devotion to it, did not characterize 
the utterances of abolitionist or free-soiler. It was their political 
creed that put the Union in peril. Had there been no higher-law- 
ism, no John Browns, no mob resistance to the fugitive slave law, to 
the legislation of the government, and to the decisions of the courts, 
there could have been no peril to the Union from secession. The 
full extent of the Republican party’s devotion to the Union is shown 
by the measures of reconstruction, and the absolute refusal to re- 
store it, except upon terms giving to the party supremacy over the 
Southern States though the instrumentality of negro suffrage. 
Through all its history we may see this spirit of sectionalism cling- 
ing to the party as close as the shirt of Nessus, and it is to-day 
as truly sectional as it was when Garrison and Phillips were de- 
nouncing the Constitution as a rope of sand and the Union as a 
league with death and a covenant with hell. In these sentiments it 
had its origin, and from them it imbibed its devotion to the Union. 

The Republicans claim to champion the doctrine of equality 
before the law. This is at best but a poor substitute for that social 
equality which is essential to the maintenance of a democracy ; but 
when their acts are considered in connection with their declarations, 
we see that it is only as between the white race at the South and 
the enfranchised slaves that they care to have this equality enforced. 
They make no outcries for equality between the manufacturing 
lords and the factory slaves. These are of the same race and are sus- 
ceptible of equality ; but the negro is not of our race, he is not of 
us. Legislation can no more make him an Anglo-Saxon than it can 
make a leopard change his spots. It may make him a voter, but he 
remains a negro, with instincts of race and culture so antagonistic 
to our own that they will not, they cannot assimilate ; there is such 
natural repugnance that he repudiates it, and the Republican party, 
by conferring upon him the full rights of citizenship, have only 
established caste, and made equality an utter impossibility. They 
have not only destroyed equality, but given a stab fatal to the purity 
of the elective franchise, and made a cesspool in which to breed 
fraud, bribery, corruption, and every viper of destruction. They 
could derive no satisfaction from giving freedom to the negro un- 
less by it they could perpetuate their own power. 
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In the history of our race, from the time of the Norman conquest 
on through centuries, we see one continuous struggle between liberty 
and power. In the history of every nation in Europe we have seen 
this conflict between the ruler and the people. Such is the tend- 
ency of government to strengthen itself and oppress the people, that 
every statesman having the slightest regard for human liberty re- 
gards it as the height of political wisdom in framing constitutions 
to provide checks against the abuse of delegated powers. By throw- 
ing off these checks, by disregarding the limitations imposed, and 
by usurping powers not conferred, government gradually frees 
itself from all restraint, and becomes a tyranny. Every people of 
former freedom witnessed this process in the extinguishment of 
their liberties, and yet, as if in total ignorance of these truths of his- 
tory, Republicans are the avowed advocates of consolidation and cen- 
tralization of power in the government, A government which was 
established by consent of the people of'the States to be the agent or 
servant of the people, with restricted or limited powers, is to be 
converted intoa lord and master! With these views it is not strange 
that government in behalf of their protective system is urged to a 
usurpation of power. It is a palpable usurpation, because there is no 
warrant in the Constitution for a high tariff for the sake of protec- 
tion; neither expressly nor by implication is such a power conferred. 
If government may exceed the limit imposed upon one of its powers, 
why may it not the limit upon another ?—why not the limit upon 
all? If it may exceed the limit, to what extent may it not go? 
Who is to prescribe the bounds ? Every principle that would justify 
the robbery to the extent of one dollar would sanction a wholesale 
plunder of the people by demanding countless millions. Where, 
then, can the people find security against the abuses of power, except 
in holding government strictly to the limitations in the powers 
conferred. Under the present protective system hundreds of mil- 
lions have accumulated in the vaults of the treasury; and if that 
system be continued it will bring into the treasury per annum an 
overplus of sixty or seventy millions. We must then conclude that 
if the government under Republican administration does not soon 
exceed in riches the famed wealth of Croesus, it must be only 
because jobbing contracts, purchasing votes, bribery of officials, and 
downright stealing cut off a large proportion of the annual surplus. 
This must be to some extent a matter of speculation; but one 
thing is certain: when the vaults are filled to overflowing with 
gold, it will give to the party an irresistible power for the per- 
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} petuation of its own ascendancy, and to the government a power 
for corruption to enslave the people more formidable than swords, 
though wielded with the unrelenting fierceness of a Sylla, or the 
valor of ten thousand Alexanders. Through this instrumentality 
they can fully gratify their wish for a strong government. They 
can have consolidation and centralization, and may spell the word 
Nation with a still larger, bigger N. 

Another phase of the tariff question presents itself, not less fatal 
in its effects upon the fundamental laws than the one just noticed. 
It is conceded by all parties that high protective tariffs make great e 
cities, manufacturing lords, merchant princes, and railroad kings ; 
but what it does for the laboring man and the mass of the people 
is a disputed question. It is not the purpose of this article to con- 
sider this question farther than as to its effects upon the social 
condition, as regards equality and the sovereignty of the people. 

The census of 1880 will furnish a reliable and correct statement as 

to its effects upon the people at large, as regards these fundamental 

principles of the government. We find from these statistics that 

the manufacturing capitalists of New York engaged in the shoe 

business employ 769 laborers ; their wages are $50,000 ; cost of mate- 

rial is $94,000 ; the value of the product is $144,000; the profit is 

$60,000. Here then we find 769 men by their labor making per 

annum, for the manufacturing capitalist, a clear profit of $60,000, An 

equal number of slaves in the South never made half that sum for 

their owner. We will now calculate the relative value of capital and 

labor, and see the great disparity between them. In doing so we notice 

that for every dollar divided between the whole of these 769 working 

men, the solitary capitalist pockets for himself $1.30. This vast dis- 

proportion in value between things that ought to be equal—for with- 

out labor capital can do nothing, and the product is the result of 

the joint and equal employment of capital and labor—is surely enough 

to provoke discontent. It shocks the sense of justice, producing 
antagonism leading to social disorders in the state. The manufac- 

turing establishments at Lowell, Mass., employ 1,800 laborers, con- 

sisting of men, women, and children : wages, $480,000; cost of mate- 

rial, $1,000,100; value of product, $3,000,000 ; net profit to the 
capitalist, $1,500,000. Here, when 1,800 working people divide be- 
tween them a dollar the capitalist pockets three. In New York, 
5,500 laborers are employed in bakery products, who make per 

annum for the capitalist a net profit of $4,000,000, and the dispro- 

portion between the value of labor and capital is nearly equal to 
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. that at Lowell. In all the States labor makes for the manufacturing 


capitalists the sum of $1,024,791,847. These estimates are all at the 
present time too low by 30 per cent., for the census shows an increase 
of 40 per cent. each decade, and another decade has almost elapsed 
since the census was taken. 

Now it must be borne in mind that the value of the products, as 
given in the reports, is the first cost at the factory. When these em- 
ployees purchase them for their own use at home, they must pay on 
them from 20 to 50 per cent., the profits of the retailing merchant ; 
and we must also remember that at least one-fourth of the amounts 
stated to be paid as wages goes to clerks, superintendents, bosses, and 


agents, who, like the bank and railroad dignitaries, the farther off. 


they are from any labor the greater pay they get. Take these de- 
ductions in connection with their disproportionate earnings, and we 
have the gloomy picture before us of toil and poverty. If the manu- 
facturer needs protection, what must be the needs of the laborer ? 
He can barely earn subsistence, and must toil on in poverty, heaping 
up riches for the millionaires as long as he is able to work, but when 
overtaken by disease or the decrepitude of age, which sooner or 
later must come to all, he is left to perish. His condition is more 
wretched than that of the brute. The ox and the blind horse in the 
tread-mill get subsistence from their owners, and when exhausted 
from hard service are given rest and pasturage ; but the exhausted 
laborer gets no pasturage from capital. Even the delicate and 
worn-out frame of woman is turned loose to wander on the common 
until led by some sympathetic hand to die in a home of neglected 
paupers. 

In the city of London they have a hundred thousand paupers. 
The expense per annum of maintaining the paupers in Paris is said 
to equal the amount expended by France in the Franco-German 
war. Should these cities collect these miserable inhabitants 
together, and throw them, dead or alive, into the Seine or the 
Thames, humanity would shudder at the atrocious act, and yet, 
horrible as it appears, it would be an act of mercy compared with 
the continuance of a system devised to increase and perpetuate 
under government this human misery. It cannot be long, at the 
present rate of progress, before our paupers will be numbered by 
millions. The census gave us 68,000 criminals in the jails; 3,700,- 
000 children growing up in ignorance ; 86,000 paupers in the poor- 
houses; our great cities, the centres of manufacturing industries, 
increasing their population at the rate of 40 per cent. each decade, 
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and the rural districts relatively decreasing at the rate of 20 per 
cent. ; a large percentage of the population of the cities without 
gainful occupations, living in indigence and want. Now the ques- 
tion is, at this rate of progress in criminals, ignorance, and paupers, 
and in the concentration of manufacturing capital in great cities, 
with their indigent population increasing 40 per cent. each decade, 
how long will *it take to make us a nation of millionaires and 
paupers? We shall see palatial mansions and churches with spires 
of gold; but in the shadow of the lofty domes thousands of pest- 
houses will be filled with the dying and the dead. Is it necessary 
to ask where is equality or the sovereignty of the people to be found 
in a social condition such as this ? 

From this presentation of facts and results, it may be inferred 
that manufacturing establishments are regarded as evils not to be 
tolerated in democracies, and that those who accept these results 
must necessarily prefer dependence on foreign industries, to the 
existence of these establishments at home. Such an inference is 
most unfair, and can only be indulged by those who do not or 
will not perceive this true point of objection. Manufacturing may 
be esteemed a great and important interest, but it is only one of 
many equally important interests upon which the public welfare 
depends, and the evil to which democracy points consists in giving 
to this one interest preéminence over others, giving to it a protec- 
tion not given to others, and, by fostering its growth, making it 
tower as a giant with colossal proportions, overawing and command- 
ing, for its own selfish aggrandizement, every other interest in 
society, crushing into the earth, beneath its heel of oppression, the 
life-sustaining interest of the whole human family. Equality and 
justice demand, either that every interest alike should have the 
fostering care and protection of the government, or that none should 
have it. This is not destroying manufactures ; it is only preventing 
other interests from being destroyed. A man is not to be accused 
of wanting to starve his horse because he refuses to make him fatter 
than all the others in his stable. 

It requires no prophet nor the son of a prophet to foresee the 
final result of the Republican party’s domination. Although the 
money power is at present widely disseminated, its tendency is to 
concentration into fewer hands. Under its control, governmenv 
must pass with it into the fewer hands, until at last, terminating in 
one, it becomes the despotism of a dictator. We shall only repeat 
the lesson of the past: bloody factions, ambitious triumvirates, 
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~a Cesar, or that spirit of sectionalism which drove the South into 


rebellion, transferred to monopoly; and the money power of the 
New England States by oppression will goad to madness whatever 
is left of manhood in labor, and inaugurate the mightiest convul- 
sions that ever drenched a land in blood. In either event we shall 
trace through blood and ashes the footprints of gn approaching 
tyrant, and see through the dark nights of prevailing anarchy only 
one gleam of light as it flashes from the sword of a despot. This 
is the end of constitutional liberty ; and had this party designed it, 
it could not have devised measures going more directly to the con- 
summation of its purpose. 

True democracy is based upon the principle of equality. The 
Democratic party came into existence with the government fully 
imbued with this vital principle of the Constitution. It has never 
swerved from it. Whatever may have been its errors of judgment 
as to men and measures upon other issues, it never did, it never can 
desert the cause of the people’s equality and sovereignty without 
ceasing to be Democratic. What but these vital principles could have 
maintained its existence as a party to the present hour? Since the 
formation of the government it has struggled with every party, and 
witnessed the rise and disappearance of each, as they came in succes- 
sion upon the political arena. It has survived the blunders of states- 
manship, the errors of misguided leaders, defeats, and disasters, and 
from deepest humiliation, with the stigma of rebellion fastened upon 
it, it arose with its nationality unimpaired, to rule and govern. This 
could not have been if it had not drawn its life’s blood from the 
vital principles of the Constitution. While the Constitution exists 
the Democracy cannot die. The destiny of the wage-worker is in 
his own hands. The issue is now made. The battle of organized 
capital and organized labor is but the beginning of the conflict be- 
tween the liberty of the people and the power of monopoly. If 
the Democratic party does not prove itself equal to the coming 
struggle, it will be only because the people are not true to them- 
selves, but prefer pauperism and the degradation of enslavement to 
the dignity of a free and noble manhood. 

G. W. Ross. 
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THE LADY OF THE CLUB 
I. 


THE old and somewhat cynical saying, that philosophers and 
reformers can bear the griefs and woes of other people with a hero- 
ism and resignation worthy of their creeds, would have fitted the 
case of Roland Barker only when shorn of the intentional sting of 
sarcasm. It is, nevertheless, true that even his nobly-gifted nature, 
his tender heart, and his alert brain sometimes failed to grasp the 
very pith and point of his own arguments. 

He was a wealthy man whose sympathies were earnestly with the 
poor and unfortunate. He believed that he understood their suf- 
ferings, their ambitions, and their needs; and his voice and pen 
were no more truly on the side of charity and brotherly kindness 
than was his purse. 

It was no unusual thing for him to attend a meeting, address a 
club, or take part in a memorial service, where his was the only 
hand unused to toil, and where he alone bore all expense, and then 
—after dressing himself in the most approved and faultless man- 
ner—become the guest of honor at some fashionable entertainment. 
Indeed, he was a leader in fashion as well as in philosophy, and at 
once a hero in Avenue A and on Murray Hill. 

On the evening of which I am about to tell you he had addressed 
a club of workingmen in their little dingy hall, taking as his sub- 
ject “‘ Realities of Life.” He had sought to show them that pov- 
erty and toil are not, after all, the worst that can befall a man, 
and that the most acute misery dwells in palaces and is robed in 
purple. 

He spoke with the feeling of one who had himself suffered—as, 
indeed, he had—from the unsympathetic associations of an uncon- 
genial marriage. He pictured, with deep feeling, the chill atmos- 
phere of a loveless home, whose wealth and glitter and lustre could 
never thrill and enrapture the heart as might the loving hand-clasp 
in the bare, chill rooms where sympathy and affection were the com- 
panions of poverty. 

I had admired his enthusiasm as he pictured the joy of sacrifice 
for the sake of those we love, and I had been deeply touched by his 
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pathos—a pathos which I knew, alas, too well, sprang from a hun- 
gry heart—whether, as now, it beat beneath a simple coat of tweed 
or, as when hours later, it would still be the prisoner of its mighty 
longing, though clothed with elegance and seated at a banquet fit 
for princes. 

The last words fell slowly from his lips, and his eyes were dimmed, 
as were the eyes of allabout me. His voice, so full of feeling, had 
hardly ceased to throb when, far back in the little hall, arose a 
woman, thin and worn, and plainly clad, but showing traces of a 
beauty and refinement which had held their own and fought their 
way inch by inch in spite of poverty, anxiety, and tears. The 
chairman recognized her and asked her to the platform. 

““No,” she said, in a low, tremulous tone which showed at once 
her feeling and her culture—‘‘ no, I do not wish to take the plat- 
form ; but since you ask for criticism of the kind speech we have 
just listened to, it has seemed to me that I might offer one, although 
I am a stranger to you all.” 

Her voice trembled, and she held firmly to the back of a chair 
in front of her. The chairman signified his willingness to extend 
to her the privilege of the floor, and there was slight applause. 
She bowed and began again slowly : 

**T sometimes think that it is useless to ever try to make the suf- 
fering ricb and the suffering poor understand each other. I do not 
question that the gentleman has tasted sorrow. All good men have. 
I do not question that his heart is warm and true and honest, and 
that he truly thinks what he has said ; but ”—and here her voice 
broke a little and her lip trembled—‘*‘ but he does not know what 
real suffering is. He cannot. No rich man can.” 

There was a movement of impatience in the room, and some one 
said, loud enough to be heard, ‘‘ If she thinks money can bring 
happiness she is badly left.” 

There was a slight ripple of laughter at this, and even the seri- 
ous face of Roland Barker grew almost merry for a moment. Then 
the woman went on, without appearing to have noticed the inter- 
ruption : 

*““T do not want to seem ungracious, and heaven knows, no one 
could mean more kindly what I say ; but he has said that money is 
not needed to make us happy—only love ; and again he quotes that 
baseless old maxim, ‘The love of money is the root of all evil.’” 
She paused, then went slowly on as if feeling her way and fearing 
to lose her hold upon herself: ‘‘ I knowit is a sad and cruel world 
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even to the more fortunate, if they have hearts to feel and brains to 
think. ‘To the unloving or unloved there must be little worth ; but 
they at least are spared the agony that sits where love and poverty 
have shaken hands with death ”—her voice broke, and there was a 
painful silence in the room—‘‘ where those who love are wrung and 
torn by all the thousand fears and apprehensions of ills that are to 
come to wife and child and friend. The day has passed when all 
this talk of poverty and love—that love makes want an easy thing 
to bear—the day has passed, I say, when sane men ought to think, 
or wise men speak, such cruel, false, and harmful words. He truly 
says that money without love cannot bring happiness ; but that is 
only half the truth, for love with poverty can bring, does bring, the 
keenest agony that mortals ever bore.” 

There was a movement of dissent in the hall. She lifted her 
face a moment, contracted her lips, drew a long breath, and said: 

«*T will explain. Without the love, poverty were light enough 
to bear. What does it matter for one’s self ? It is the love that 
gives the awful sting to want, and makes its cruel fingers grip the 
throat as never vise or grappling-hook took hold, and torture with 
a keener zest than fiends their victims! Love and Poverty! J¢ is 
the combination that devils invented to make a hell on earth,” 

All eyes were fastened on her white face now, and she was rush- 
ing on, her words, hot and impassioned, striking firm on every point 
she made. 

«* Let me give youacase. Inahome where comfort is—or wealth 
—a mother sits, watching by night and day the awful hand of Death 
reach nearer, closer to her precious babe, and nothing that skill 
or science can suggest will stay the hand or heal the aching heart ; 
and yet there is comfort in the thought that all was done that love 
and wealth and skill could do, and that it was Nature’s way. But 
take from her the comfort of that thought. She watches with the 
same poor, breaking heart, but with the knowledge, now, to keep her 
company, that science might, ah! cow/d, push back the end, could 
even cure her babe if but the means to pay for skill and change 
and wholesome food and air were hers. Isthat no added pang? Is 
poverty no curse to her ?—a curse the deeper for her depth of love ? 
The rich know naught of this. It gives to life its wildest agony, to 
love its deepest hurt.” 

She paused. There was a slight stir as if some one had thought 
to offer applause, and then the silence fell again, and she began 
anew, with shining eyes and cheeks aflame. She swayed a'little as 
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she spoke and clutched the chair as for support. Her voice grew 
hoarse, and trembled, and she fixed her gaze upon a vacant chair : 

“But let me tell you of another case. A stone’s-throw from this 
hall, where pretty things are said week after week—and kindly 
meant, I know—of poverty and love—of the blessedness of these— 
there is a living illustration, worth more than all the theories ever 
spun, to tell you what ‘realities of life’ must be where love is great 
and poverty holds sway. Picture, with me, the torture and despair 
of arefined and cultured woman who watches hour by hour the long 
months through, and sees the creeping feet of mental wreck and 
physical decay, and knows the mortal need of care and calm for him 
who is the whole of life to her, and for the want of that which others 
waste and hold as dross he must work on and on, hastening each 
day the end he does not see, which shall deprive him of all of 
life except the power for ill. . . . She will be worse than widowed 
and alone, for ever by her side sits Want, for him, tearing at every 
chord of heart and soul—not for herself—but for that dearer one, 
wrecked in the prime of life and left a clod endowed only with 
strength for cruel wrong, whose hand would sheath a knife in her 
dear heart and laugh with maniac glee at his mad deeds. She saw 
the end. She knew long months ago what was to be, if he must 
toil and strain his nerve and brain for need of that which goes from 
knave to knave, and hoards itself within cathedral walls, where wise 
men meet to teach the poor contentment with their lot! She knew 
he must not know; the knowledge of the shadow must be kept from 
his dear brain until the very end, by smiles, and cheer, and merry 
jest from her. Who dare tell her that riches are a curse ? and 
prate of ‘dross’ and call on heaven to witness that its loss is only 
gain of joy and harbinger of higher, holier things ? Who dare call 
her as witness for the bliss of poverty with love ?” 

She slowly raised her hand and, with a quick-drawn breath, 
pressed it against her side, and with her eyes still fastened on the 
vacant chair, and tears upon her cheeks, falling unchecked upon 
her heaving bosom, she held each listener silent and intent on every 
word she spoke. The time allotted anyone was long since overrun ; 
but no one thought of that, and she went on : 

‘©¢ With love!’ Ah, there is where the iron can burn and scar 
and open every wound afresh each day, make poverty a curse, a 
blight, a scourge, a vulture, iron-beaked, with claws of burning 
steel, that leave no nerve untouched, no drop of blood unshed. 

‘‘«With love’ *Tis there the hand of Poverty can deal the 
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deadliest blows, and show, as nowhere else on earth, the value of 
that slandered, hoarded thing called wealth.” 

There blazed into’ her face a fierce, indignant light, her voice 
swelled out and struck upon the ear like fire-bells in the dead of 
night. 

‘«« The root of evil !—*‘ poverty with love ! Hypocrisy, in purple 
velvet robed, behind stained glass, with strains of music falling on 
its ears, with table spread in banquet-hall below, bethought itself 
to argue thus to those itself had robbed ; while, thoughtless of its 
meaning and its birth, the echo of its lying, treacherous words 
comes from the pallid lips of many a wretch whose life has been a 
failure and an agony because of that which he himself extols. A 
lie once born contains a thousand lies, and holds at bay the strug- 
gling, feeble truth, if but that lie be fathered by a priest and 
mothered by a throne—as this one was! ‘The root of evil’ is the 
spring of joy. Decry it those who will. And those who do not 
love, perchance, may laugh at all its need can mean; but to the 
loving, suffering poor bring no more cant, and cease to voice the 
hollow words of Ignorance and Hypocrisy. It is too cruel, and its 
deadly breath has long enough polluted sympathy and frozen up the 
springs of healthy thought, while sheathing venomed fangs in 
breaking hearts. Recast your heartless creeds! Your theories for 
the poor are built on these.” 

She sank back into her chair white and exhausted. 

There was a wild burst of applause. A part of the audience, with 
that ear for sound and that lack of sense to be found in all such 
gatherings, had forgotten that it was not listening to a burst of 
eloquence which had been duly written out and committed to 
memory for the occasion. 

But Roland Barker sprang to his feet, held both his hands up, to 
command silence, and said, in a scarcely audible voice, as he trem- 
bled from head to foot: ‘‘ Hush, hush! She has told the truth! 
She has told the awful truth! I never saw it all before. Heaven 
help you to bear it. It seems to me I cannot !” 

Several were pale and weeping. I turned to speak to the woman 
who had changed an evening’s entertainment into a tragic scene ; 
but she had slipped out during the excitement. I took Barker’s 
arm and we walked towards the Avenue together. Neither of us 
spoke until we reached Madison Square. Here the poor fellow sank 
into a seat and pulled me down beside him. 

** Don’t talk to me about theories after that,” he said. ‘‘ Great 
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God! I am more dead than alive. I feel fifty years older than 

when I went to that little hall to teach those people how to live by 

my fine philosophy, and I truly thought that I had tasted sorrow 
and found the key to resignation. Ye gods !” 

Perhaps you have,” I said. 

s | «Yes, yes,” he replied, impatiently ; ‘* but suppose I had to face 
life day by day, hour by hour, as that woman pictured it—and she 
was a lady with as keen a sense of pain as I—what do you suppose 

my philosophy would do for me then? Do you think I could en- 

q dure it? And I went there to teach those people how to suffer and 

be strong !” 

** Look here, Barker,” I said, ‘‘ you’d better go home now and go 
to bed. You are cold and tired, and this won’t help matters any.” 


What will ?” he asked. 
I made no reply. When we reached his door he asked again : 
“What will 2” 


I shook my head and left him standing in the brilliant hall of his 
beautiful home, dazed and puzzled and alone. 


I. 


The next time I met Roland Barker he grasped my hand and said 
excitedly : ‘‘I have found that woman! What she said is all true. 
My God! what is to be done ? I feel like a strong man tied hand 
and foot, while devilish vultures feed on the flesh of living babes 
before my eyes !” 

“‘ Stop, Barker,” I said; ‘‘ stop, and go away for a while, or you 
will go mad. What have you been doing ? Look at your hands; 
they tremble like the hands of a palsied man ; and your face ; why, 
Barker, your face is haggard and set, and your hair is actually 
turning gray! What in the name of all that’s holy have you been 
doing ?” 

Nothing, absolutely nothing!’ he exclaimed. “That is the 
trouble! What can Ido? I tell you something is wrong, Gordon, 
something is desperately wrong in this world. Look at that pile of 
stone over there: millions of dollars are built into that. It is 
opened once each week, aired, cleaned, and put in order for a fash- 
ionable audience dressed in silk and broadcloth. They call it a 
church, but it is simply a popular club house, which, unlike 
other club houses, hasn’t the grace to pay its own taxes. They 
use that club house, let us say, three hours in all, each week, for 
what? ‘To listen to elaborate music and fine-spun theories about | 
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another world. They are asked to, and they give money to send 
these same theories to nations far away, wuo—to put it mildly—are 
quite as well off without them. Then that house is closed for a 
week, and those who sat there really believe that they have done 
what is right by their fellow-men! Their natural consciences, their 
sense of right and justice, have been given an anesthetic. ‘The 
poor ye have with you always,’ they are taught to believe, is not 
only true, but right. I tell you, Gordon, it is all perfectly dam- 
nable, and it seems to me that I cannot bear it when I remember 
that woman.” 

** She is only one of a great many,” I suggested. 

Roland Barker groaned: ‘My God! that is the trouble—so 
many that the thing seems hopeless. And to think that on every 
one of even these poor souls is laid another burden that that stone 
spire may go untaxed !” 

‘* Barker,” I said, laying my hand on his arm, “ tell me what 
has forced all this upon you with such a terrible weight just now.” 

** Not here, not now,” he said. ‘I have written it down just as 
she told it to me—you know I learned stenography when I began 
taking an interest in public meetings. Well, lve just been copying 
those notes out. They are in my pocket,” he said, laying his hand 
on his breast. “'They seem to burn my very soul. I would not dare 
to trust myself to read them to you here. Come home with me.” 

When we were seated in his magnificent library, he glanced about 
him, and with a wave of his hand said, with infinite satire: “‘ You 
will notice the striking appropriateness of the surroundings and the 
subject.” 

doubt,” I said. ‘*I have often noticed that before, espe- 
cially the last time I heard a sermon preached to three of the Vander- 
bilts, two Astors, five other millionaires, and about sixty more con- 
sistent Christians, all of whom were wealthy. The subject was 
Christ’s advice to the rich young man, ‘Sell all thou hast and give 
to the poor.’ But never mind ; go on; the day has passed when deed % 
and creed are supposed to hold the slightest relation to each other ; 
' and what is a $20,000 salary for if not to buy sufficient ability to 
explain it all sweetly away and administer, at the same time, an 
anesthetic to the natural consciences of men?” 

I settled myself in a large Turkish chair on one side of the 
splendidly carved table: he stood on the other side sorting a manu- 
script. Presently he began reading it. ‘‘‘ When I married Frank 
Melville he was strong and grand and brave; a truer man never 
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lived. He had been educated for the law. His practice was small, 
but we were able to live very well on what he made, and the pros- 
pect for the future was bright. We loved each other—but, ah! 
there are no words to tell that. We worshipped each other as only 
two who have been happily mated can ever understand. We lived 
up to his salary. Perhaps you will say that that was not wise. We 
thought it was. A good appearance, a fairly good appearance at 
least, was all that we could make, and to hold his own in his pro- 
fession, that was necessary. You know how that is. A shabby- 
looking man soon loses his hold on paying clients. Of course he 
would not dress well and allow me to be ill-clad. He—he loved me. 
We were never able to lay by anything ; but we were young and 
strong and hopeful—and we loved each other.*” Barker’s voice 
trembled. He looked at me a moment and then said very low: 
“If you could have seen her poor, tired, beautiful eyes when she 
said that.” 

**T can imagine how she looked,” [ said. ‘* She had a face one 
remembers.” 

After a little he went on: ‘** We had both been brought up to live 
well. Our friends were people of culture, and we—it will sound 
strange to you for me to say that our love and devotion were the 
admiration and talk of all of them. 

*¢ ¢ By-and-by I was taken ill. My husband could not bear to think 
of me as at home alone, suffering. He stayed with me a great deal. 
I did not know that he was neglecting his business ; I think he did 
not realize it then; he thought he could make it all up; he was 
strong and—he loved me. At last the doctors told him that I should 
die if he did not take me away ; I ought to have an ocean voyage. It 
almost killed him that he could not give me that. We had not the 
money. He took me away a little while where I could breathe the 
salt air, and the good it did me made his heart only the sadder when 
he saw that it was true that all I needed was an ocean voyage. The 
climate of his home was slowly killing me. We bore it as long as 
we dared, and I got so weak that he almost went mad. Then we 
moved here, where my health was good. But it was a terrible task 
to get business ; there were so many others like him, all fighting, as 
if for life, for money enough to live on from day to day. The strain 
was too much for him, and just as he began to gain a footing he fell 
ill, and—and if we had had money enough for him to take a rest 
then, and have proper care, good doctors, and be relieved from 
immediate anxiety, he would have gotten well, with my care—I loved 
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him so! Butas it was—’ Shall I show you theend ?” Barker stopped, 
he was trembling violently, his eyes were full of tears. I waited. 
Presently he said, huskily : ‘‘ Shall I tell you, Gordon, what I saw? 
I have not gotten over it yet. She laid her finger on her lips and 
motioned me to follow. The room where we had been was poor and 
bare. She took a key from her bosom, opened a door, and went in. 
I followed. Sitting in the only comfortable chair—which had been 
handsome once—was a magnificent-looking man, so far as mere 
physical proportions can make one that. 

“*« Darling,’ she said tenderly, as if talking to a little child. 
‘ Darling, I have brought you a present. Are you glad? 

**She handed him a withered rose that I had carelessly dropped 
as I went in. 

‘He arose, bowed to me when she presented me, waved me to his 
chair, took the flower, looked at her with infinite love, and said: 
‘To-morrow, little wife ; wait till to-morrow.’ 

«Then he sat down, evidently unconscious of my presence, and 
gazed steadily at her for a moment, seeming to forget all else and to 
struggle with some thought that constantly eluded him. She patted 
his hand as if he were a child, smiling through her heart-break all 
the while, kissed him, and notioned me to precede her from the 
room. 

‘‘ When she came out she locked the door carefully behind her, 
sank into a chair, covered her face with her hands, and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. After a while she said: ‘A little money 
would have saved him, and now it is too late, too late. Sometimes 
he is violent, sometimes like that. The doctors say the end is not 
far off, and that any moment he may kill me, and afterwards awake 
to know it! It is all the result of poverty with love!’ she said. 
Then, passionately : ‘If I did not love him so I could bear it, but / 
cannot, I cannot! And how will he bear it if he ever harms me— 
and I not there to help him?” 

Barker stepped to the window to hide his emotion. Presently he 
said, in a voice that trembled: ‘‘If she did not love him so she 
could let him go to some—asylum ; but she knows the end is sure, 
and not far off, and that the gleams of light he has are when he sees 
her face. She has parted with everything that made life attractive 
to keep food and warmth for him. She is simply existing now from 
day to day—one constant agony of soul and sense—waiting for the 
end. She allowed me to take a doctor to see him ; I would have 
come for you, but you were out of town. Tle only confirmed what 
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others had told her a year ago. He advised her to have him put in 
a safe place before he did some violence ; but she refused, and made 
us promise not to interfere. She said he would be able to harm no 
one but her, if he became violent at the last, and she was ready for 
that. It was easier far to live that way and wait for that each day 
than to have him taken away where he would be unhappy and 
perhaps ill-treated. He needed her care and love beside him every 
hour, and she—she needed nothing.” 

Here Barker flung himself into a chair and let his head fall on his 
! folded arms on the table. 

“That is the way love makes poverty easy to bear,” he said, 
bitterly, after a time, and his trembling hands clinched tight to- 
gether. 

Did you give her any money?” asked. 

He groaned. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I—that is, I left some on the table 
under her sewing. She isn’t the kind of woman one can offer 
charity. She—” 

“*No,” I said, ‘‘she isn’t, and besides, for the pain that tortures 
her it ‘is too late now for money to help. Only it may relieve her 
somewhat to feel sure that she can get what he needs to eat and 
wear and to keep him warm and allow her to be free from the neces- 
sity of outside work. Iam glad you left the money. But—but— 
Barker, do you think she will use it, coming that way and from a 
stranger ?” 

He looked up forlornly. ‘ No, I don’t,” he said ; ‘and yet she 
may. I will hope so; but if she does, what then? The terrible ques- 
tion will still remain just where it was. That is no way to solve it ; 
we can’t bail out the ocean with a thimble. And what an infamous 
imposition all this talk is of ‘resignation’ to such as she; for her 
terrible calm, as she talked to me, had no hint of resignation in it. 
She is simply, calmly, quietly desperate now—and she is one of 
many.” He groaned aloud. 

“ Will you take me there the next time you go?” I asked. } 
“She said I must not come back ; she could not be an object. of | 
curiosity—nor allow him to be. She said that she allowed me to 
come this time because on the night we first saw her she had stepped 
into that little hall to keep herself from freezing in her thin 
clothes as she was making her way home, and she saw that I was 
earnest in what I said, and she stayed to listen—” his voice broke 
again, 
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Just then the drapery was drawn back, and his wife, superbly 
robed, swept in, bringing a bevy of girls. 

**Oh, Mr. Barker,” said one, gayly, ‘‘you don’t know what you 
missed to-night by deserting our theatre party ; it was all so real— 
love in rags, you know, and all that sort of thing ; only I really don’t 
like to see quite so much attention paid to the ‘Suffering poor,’ with 
a big 8, and the lower classes generally. I think the stage can do 
far better than that, don’t you? But it is the new fad, I suppose, 
and after all I fancy it doesn’t do much harm, only as it makes that 
sort of people more insufferably obtrusive about putting their ill-clad, 
bad-smelling woes before the rest of us. What a beautiful vase this 
is, Mrs. Barker! May I take it to the light?” 

“Certainly, my dear,” laughed Mrs. Barker ; ‘‘and I agree with 
you, asusual. I think it is an exquisite vase—and that the stage is 
becoming demoralized. It is pandering to the low taste for repre- 
sentations of low life. I confess I don’t like it. ‘That sort of people 
do not have the feelings to be hurt—the fine sensibilities and emo- 
tions attributed to them. ‘Those grow up in refined and delicate 
surroundings. That is what I often tell Roland when he insists 
upon making himself unhappy over some new ‘case’ of destitution. 
I tell him to send them five dollars by mail and not to worry himself, 
and I won’t allow him to worry me with his Christy-street emo- 
tions.” 

Barker winced, and I excused myself and withdrew, speculating 
on certain phases of delicacy of feeling and fine sensibility. 

Ill. 

I did not see Barker again for nearly three weeks, when one night 
my bell was rung with unusual violence, and I heard an excited 
voice in my hall. ‘* Be quick, John; hurry,” it said, ‘‘and tell 
the doctor I must see him at once. ‘Tell him it is Roland Barker.” 

John had evidently demurred at calling me at so late an hour. 

‘All right, Barker; I'll be down ina moment,” I called from 
above. ‘‘No, come up. You can tell me what is the matter while 
I dress. Is it for yourself? There, go in that side room, I can hear 
you, and I’ll be dressed in a moment.” 

‘*Hurry, hurry,” he said, excitedly, *‘Tll tell you on the way. 
I have my carriage. Don’t wait to-order yours, only hurry, hurry, 
hurry.” 

Once in the carriage, I said: ‘ Barker, you are going to use your- 
self up, this way. You can’t keep this sort of thing up much longer. 
You’d better go abroad.” 
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‘* Drive faster,” he called, to the man on top. Then to me, “If 
you are not the first doctor there, there will be a dreadful scene. 
They will most likely arrest her for murder.” 

“Whom?” said I. ‘* You have told me nothing, and how can I 
prevent that if a murder has been committed ?” 

«« By giving her a regular death certificate,” said he, coolly, ‘say- 
ing that you attended the case, and that it was a natural death. I 
depend upon you, Gordon ; it would be simply infamous to make 
her sufferany more. I cannot help her now, but you can, you must. 
No one will know the truth but us, and afterwards we can help her 
—to forget. She is not an old woman ; there may be something in 
life for her yet.” 

‘Ts it the Lady of the Club?” Tasked. We had always called 
her that. ‘‘ What has she done?” 

**Yes,” he said, ‘it is the ‘Lady of the Club,’ and she has 
poisoned her husband.” 

**Good God !” exclaimed I; ‘‘and you want me to give her a 
regular death certificate and say I attended the case ?” 

«You must,” he said ; ‘it would be infamous not to. She could 
not bear it any longer. She found herself breaking down, and 
she would not leave him alive without her care and love. He had 
become almost helpless, except when short violent spells came on. 
These left him exhausted. He almost killed her in the last one. 
Her terror was that he would do so and then regain his reason— 
that he would know it afterwards and perhaps be dragged through 
the courts. She had been working in a chemist’s office, it seems, 
when she was able to do anything. She took some aconitine, and 
to-night she put everything in perfect order, gave him the best 
supper she could, got him to bed, and then—gave him that. She 
sent for me and told me as calmly as—God! it was the calm of 
absolute desperation. She sat there when I went in, holding his 
poor dead hand and kissing it reverently. She laid it down and 
told me what I tell you. There was not a tear, a moan, a sigh. 
She said: ‘ Here is the money you left—all except what I paid for 
his supper to-night. We had gotten down to that before I had the 
chance to steal the poison or the courage to give it to him I had 
not meant to use any of the money ; the rest is here. I would like 
it used—if you are willing—to bury him decently, not in the Pot- 
ter’s Field, and I would like—if you will take the trouble—to have 
it done absolutely privately. We have borne enough. I cannct 
bear for even his ashes to be subjected to any further humihation,’ ” 
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Roland Barker paused to command himself.“ Of course I prom- 
ised her,” he went on, after a time. ‘*She does not realize that she 
may be arrested and have his poor body desecrated to find the cause 
of death. ‘That would make her insane—even if— Drive faster !” 
he called out again to the man outside. When we reached the house 
he said: ‘‘ Be prepared to see her perfectly calm. It is frightful 
to witness, and I tremble for the result later on.” 

When we knocked on her door there was no reponse. I pushed 
it open and entered first. ‘The room was empty. We went to 
the inner door and rapped gently, then louder. There was no 
sound. Barker opened the door, and then stepped quickly back 
and closed it. ‘* She is kneeling there by his bed,” he said, ‘‘ write 
the certificate here and give it to me. Then I will bring an under- 
taker and—we can attend to everything else. I did want you to see 
her. I think you should give her something to make her sleep. 
That forced calm will make her lose her mind. She is so shattered 
you would not recognize her.” 

‘Stay here, Barker,” I said; ‘‘I want to see her alone for a 
moment. I will tell her who I am and that you brought me—if I 
need to.” 

He eyed me sharply, but I stepped hastily into the inner room. 
I touched the shoulder and then the forehead of the kneeling 
form. It did not move. ‘Just as I expected,” I muttered, and 
lifting the lifeless form in my arms I laid it gently beside the body 
of her husband. In one hand she held the vial from which she had 
taken the last drop of the deadly drug, and clasped in the other 
she had held her husband’s fingers. She had been dead but a few 
moments, and both she and her husband were robed for the grave. 

When I returned to the other room I found Barker with a note 
in his hand, and a shocked and horrified look on his face. He 
glanced up at me through his tears. 

*“We were too late,” he said. ‘‘She left this note for me. I 
found it here on the table. She meant to do it all along, and that 
is why she was so calm and had no fears for herself.” 

‘*] thought so when you told me what she had done,” said I. 

*‘Pid you? I did not for a moment, or I would have stayed and 
tried to reason her out of it.” 

** Tt is best as it is,” said I, ‘‘and you could not have reasoned her 
out of it. It was inevitable—after the rest. Take this certificate 
too ; you will need both.” . 
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When all was safely over, as we drove home from the new graves 
two days later, Barker said: ‘ Is this the solution ?” 

I did not reply. 

Presently he said: ‘‘ To the dead, who cannot suffer, we can be 
kind and shield them even from themselves. Is there no way to 
help the living ? A few hundred dollars, two short years ago, would 
have saved all this, and there was no way for her to get it. She 
knew it all then, and there was no help !” 

“‘ Why did she not, in such a case as that, push back her pride 
and go tosome one? There must be thousands who would have 
gladly responded to such a call as that,” I said. 

He buried his face in his hands for a moment and shuddered. 
At last he said: ‘*She did—she went to three good men, men 
who had known, been friendly with, admired her and her husband. 
Two of them are worth their millions, the other one is rich. She 
only asked to borrow, and promised to repay it herself if she had 
to live and work after he were dead to do it !”” 

He paused. 

“You do not mean to tell me that they refused—and they old 
friends and rich?” I asked, amazed. 

«‘T mean to say just this: they one and all made some excuse ; 
they did not let her have it.” 

«“*She told them what the doctors said, and of her fears ?” 

**She did,” he answered, sadly. 

‘* And yet you say they are good men !” I exclaimed, indignantly. 

**Good, benevolent, charitable, every one of them,” he an- 
swered. 

«‘ Were you one of them, Barker?” I asked, after a moment’s 
pause. 

‘Thank God, no!” he replied. “ But perhaps in some other 
case I have done the same, if I only knew the whole story. Those 
men do not know this last, you must remember.” 

‘© And the worst of it is, we dare not tell them,” said I, as we 
parted. 

‘*No, we dare not,” he replied, and left me standing with the 
copy of the burial certificate in my hand. 

*‘Natural causes,” I said to myself, looking at it. ‘ Died of 
natural causes—the brutality and selfishness of man—and poverty 
with love. Natural causes! Yes.” And I closed my office door 
and turned out the light, 

HeLen H. GARDENER, 
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In that popular play, “The Old Homestead,” which has now 
been given in one of New York’s cheap theatres for nearly a year, 
there is one scene which never fails to arouse especial enthusiasm. 
The typical old farmer of the piece has gone to bed in the city 
house of his boyhood’s friend, now a rich merchant. The friends 
of the merchant then enjoy themselves with music and song. <A 
certain gentleman is invited to sing, and answers with a ballad 
descriptive of a fire in Milwaukee : 


‘*T’was the gray of early morning when the dreadful ery of ‘ Fire’ 
Rang out upon the cold and piercing air ; 
Just that little word alone it would require 
To spread dismay and panie everywhere. 
Milwaukee was excited as it never was before 
On learning that the fire bells all around 
Were ringing to eternity a hundred souls or more, 
And the Newhall House was burning to the ground. 
CHORUS. 
‘Oh! hear the fire bells ringing at the morning's early dawn ! 
Hear the voices as they gave that dreadful ery ; 
Oh! hear the wail of terror ’mid the fierce and burning flame ! 
Heaven protect them, for they’re waiting there to die!” 

The rich merchant and his friends join heartily in this delightful 
chorus, and at the end of the verse the old gentleman from the 
country appears in his night-shirt, dragging his precious trunk 
behind him. Fire is one of the terrors of his life, and the chorus 
has roused him from sleep. 

The curious part of the reception awarded nightly to this inci- 
dent is that the public apparently sees nothing extraordinary in 
this notion of singing a song about a dreadful fire. For a long 
time I believed that this song was a burlesque by the authors of 
‘The Old Homestead.” I was amazed one day to learn that it was 
nothing of the kind, but a song which people actually sing, pre- 
sumably for the delectation of their friends. Moreover, I was told 
that it isa popular song of which thousands of copies are sold every 
year. In the homes of the million ‘*The Milwaukee Fire” is a 
perennial source of musical and poetic inspiration. The people who 
patronize ‘* The Old Homestead ” see nothing extraordinary in the 
singing of this absurd doggerel, because to them it is a page from 
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. real life, and it is enjoyed accordingly. This accidental discovery 


led me to look into the songs that the million sing. The results 
are sufficiently curious to deserve a record. We hear a great deal 
about the enormous sums of money which this or that song writer 
is supposed to make, but of the songs themselves we hear compara- 
tively nothing. 

The general notion concerning the purpose of song is that it is 
to add to the happiness and enjoyment of the singer and of his lis- 
teners, and in most of the popular songs which have come down 
from the last generation to the present time it is noticeable that 
they differ radically from the popular songs of to-day, in that they 
really seem to reflect some sort of happiness, even if it be of the 
most trivial kind. ‘There are scores of rollicking ditties which still 
hold a warm place in the hearts of the old people who sing them, 
but they seem to find little favor among the younger generation. 
Such a song as that extolling the pleasures of life on the ocean 
wave, another which characterizes an all-night drinking bout as the 
acme of pleasure, still another in which the singer declares that he 
will not go home before morning, and numbers of others of the 
same jovial type will occur to anyone as specimens of a style of 
song writing almost extinct to-day, and it is rather to be lamented 
that music, which ought to become associated in the popular mind 
with all that is cheerful and gay, may be in some danger from the 
tearful doggerel which now passes current as popular song. 

A Boston musical journal that has recently directed attention to 
this phenomenon notes that the popular song writer of to-day 
seems to bear a deep hatred to the father, as compared to the mother 
of the family. ‘There are songs by the dozen, copies of which are 
sold by the thousand and scattered all over the country, in which 
the unfortunate father is accused of every vice and crime in the 
calendar, and represented as a ruffian of unexampled depravity. 
Most frequently drink is the bane of his life. ‘‘ Father, dear father, 
come home with me now; The clock in the steeple strikes one,” is 
perhaps the best known of these productions. If the father is not 
held up as actively engaged in a life of crime, he has just turned 
over a new leaf, and while describing himself as the ex-champion 
sinner of the age, warns his friends and neighbors of the conse- 
quences of such a life. Its pleasures, he tells them, are not what 
they are thought to be, while its pains are beyond description. In 
contrast to the father, the mother is made out an angel, here and 
hereafter, While a dweller on earth she is pictured, as the em- 
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bodiment of all the virtues, and after death she is translated to 
abodes beyond the stars.” Floweret from Grandmother's 
Grave,” and ** Mother, Meet me at the Beautiful Gate,” are types 
of this trash. The young man addicted to singing this kind of 
trash, if we may take him at his word, enjoys plucking flowers from 
graves and regretting that he did so much to bring his mother’s 
gray hairs to a sorrowful end; while the father has scarcely a word 
said for him ; if he gets any attention at all, his vices, and not his 
virtues, are the theme. The young man who delights his hearers 
with the ‘‘ Flowerets from Grandmother’s Grave” is also the one 
who sings about ‘* The Dead Babe’s Cradle,” and revels in another 
ditty entitled ‘*I Sat on Her Grave and Sang.” The idea of any 
young man who could do such things condescending to amuse his 
hearers with the jolly ballads of Hatton or other English writers of 
the last generation seems to be almost out of the question. The 
war songs, the sea ditties, even the sentimental ballads have gone 
completely, and in their place we have songs all of one complexion ; 
they treat of despair, death, the graveyard, or other pleasant things 
of the sort, and the obvious effect of such songs must be to plunge 
the singer and his or her hearers into the deepest gloom. Even the 
popular operettas of the day are more or less infected by this pop- 
ular taste for tearful trash. One of the most successful songs in 
**Erminie,” which enjoyed so phenomenal a run, was something 
about a dead child whose lullaby is sung. 

The precocious child aged five, who entreats his father to come 
home with him at one o’clock in the morning, belongs to a large 
family. His brother is known as imploring the barkeeper to “Sell 
no more Drinks to Father ;” his sister sews twenty-three hours out 
of every twenty-four, in order that the wretched father may not 
starve, and, generally speaking, the only cheerful gleam which 
reaches this miserable family is in the shape of an announcement 
to the effect that the author of these songs is rapidly getting rich, 
and has made more money out of one ditty concerning an empty 
cradle than Charles Dickens made out of any of his early novels. 
No one knows how many thousands of dollars have been paid to 
the author of the ‘‘ Sweet By-and-By ;” at least thirty editions at 
different prices have been issued. And the more the popular de- 
mand for ballads of this lowest type grows, the more tearful they 
become. ‘This is quite a curious phase of the business. One would 
imagine that a man who had received $30,000 for a song about a 
dead baby’s cradle would feel so happy over it as to break almost 
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involuntarily into some rollicking theme. On the contrary, his 
gloom appears to deepen, and in looking over a collection of some 
hundreds of the ballads sold in the streets, and I suppose sung by 
the people who buy them, I find that the tone is steadily gloomier. 
Nothing short of a metrical account of the Morgue set to music 
will soon satisfy this morbid appetite. I have had the curiosity to 
buy a score or more of such songs as were recommended to me by 
the dealer from whom I bought them as being the most in demand 
and of altogether exceptional merit and beauty. As he expressed 
it, they were almost singing themselves, so fascinating are the music 
and the words. Looking over the list I find that the comic song 
of the last generation is nowhere, and the songs which have 
achieved fame for their composers, and money for their publishers, 
are all of the type to which [ refer. For instance, taking them in 
the order of their popularity, gauged by the number of copies sold 
within the last three months, we have: ‘Since Mother’s Dead and 
Gone,” “The Dying Girl’s Message,” “ Angel Mother Waits for 
Me,” ‘* A Kiss From Dear Old Mother,” **The Letter that Never 
Came,” ‘* Broken Playthings on the Floor,” all of them distressing 
in the last degree. Then come the tombstone ditties: ‘ Fresh 
from the Churchyard,” ete. Here are some of the choruses taken 
at random : 


‘* Was it from a gray-haired mother, a sister, or a brother ? 
Had he waited all these many years in vain ? 
Yet from early morning light, he would watch with spirits light, 
But the letter that he longed for never came. 


‘“¢ Tt was from a white-haired mother, who had loved him as no other, 
But now his weary soul from earth has passed, 
They laid it on his breast, when he had gone to rest, 
Tho’ years had flown, the letter came at last.” 


Remember that these are choruses to be sung by the listeners. 
Here is another : 


‘You will never miss your mother till she’s gone, 
When a portrait’s all you have to gaze upon ; 
1 in fancy see her there, 
Seated in her old arm-chair ; 
You'll never miss your mother till she’s gone.” 


These gems of song are cheerful as compared to some others, For 
instance, another little ditty begins : 
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‘*T was young, but I remember 
Well the night my mother died, 
When I watched her spirit fading, 
Till she called me to her side, 
Saying: ‘ Darling, I must leave you, 
Angel voices guide me on ; 
Pray that we may meet in heaven, 
When your mother’s dead and gone.’ ” 
There are four verses of this, all as cheerful, and to each one the 
following hearty chorus : 
‘¢ Tn that dear old village churchyard 
Oft I stray with heart forlorn, 
For there’s no one left to love me 
Since my mother’s dead and gone.” 


Another department of song appears to be devoted to chronicling 
all the horrible disasters which happen. Perhaps the taste for hor- 
rors of this kind has been fostered by the earlier category of dismal 
stuff. Who would believe that anyone would dream of writing a 
song about the Woodstock Bridge Disaster, or that anyone would 
buy it and sing it? Yet I am told that one of the best-selling songs 
of the day is among my collection, and entitled ‘* The Woodstock 
Bridge Disaster,” which begins thus : 

‘¢ Tn our country, far and near, each day we read and hear, 
Of shocking accidents on land and sea, 
Your attention now I'll call, to the latest of them all, 
The Vermont Cerrtral Railroad tragedy. 
As the Montreal express was speeding at its best, 
Near Woodstock Bridge it struck a broken rail, 
And with a fearful crash, down the dark abyss was dashed, 
Now few survive to tell the awful tale. 
CHORUS. 
“Twas in the dead of night, no words ean paint that sight, 
The sleeping-cars were filled with living freight ; 
This ill-fated train was dashed to the river with a crash, 
And a hundred souls went down to meet their fate.” 

The viciousness of the sons and daughters of poor people is a 
constant and depressing theme in real life, and of course the song- 
writer has not failed to weave into appropriate rhythm some touch- 
ing incidents : 

‘* A poor old man of seventy and his wife of sixty-two, 

One day in Winter, when the snow fell fast, 
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They were making for the workhouse, for they were too old to toil, 
And they knew their span of life was closing fast ; 

He loving words was speaking to the poor old weary lass, 
When his eyes that moment rested on his son, 

Who then tried to avoid him and pass on the other side, 
But the old man spoke these words ere he was gone : 

CHORUS. 
‘* You have quite forgot your father, now he’s feeble, poor, and old, 

You have quite forgot your poor old mother, too ; 

You think yourself above us, now you’re worth a lot of gold, 
But you never know what time may bring you to.” 


Starvation is also a pleasing topic, and with poverty come the 
pawn-shop and the auction sale : 


‘*T’ve been thinking of the day that has long since passed away, 

When my mother thro’ sickness drooped and died ; 

And the still and silent room when they laid her in the tomb, 
I remember then how bitterly I cried. 

I but a boy was then, my age was scarcely ten, 
And with sorrow I had grown thin and pale ; 

When the home had to be sold, I cried with grief untold, 
Oh, save my mother’s picture from the sale. 


CHORUS. 
‘¢ My mother’s face, that dear old face, her loss I ever shall bewail ; 
Don’t break an orphan’s heart, with that don’t make me part ; 
Oh, save my mother’s picture from the sale.” 


There is still another epic in my list, a song upon the burning of 
the Belleville Convent : 


‘* Kind friends, give attention to what I relate, 
And ever remember those poor children’s fate ; 
In full health and vigor they retired for the night, 
Not thinking of fire that raged with its might. 
The rooms and the hallways were clouded with smoke, 
When the dear little children from slumbers awoke ; 
They rushed to the windows—it would make brave hearts sigh, 
To see those white faces at the windows so high. 


CHORUS. 
‘** No one to help them, no one to bless— 
No one to save them, in their sad distress, 
On the night that the convent was burned to the ground.” 


Are not these songs, ostensibly composed and written for people 
to sing as a popular amusement and for the entertainment of their 
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friends, very curious affairs? The incidents to which many of the 
verses are devoted lack all rhyme or reason, but no ‘‘song” is with- 
out one or two. For instance : 
‘* Near thirty dear souls from earth took their flight, 
In that ill-fated convent on that fatal night ; 
And fathers and mothers are now left to mourn 
Their children, who had better never been born. 
A girl at the window stood, three stories high ; 
‘Oh, save me! dear mother,’ in vain did she ery ; 
Just then an explosion, we grieve to relate, 
And all in that convent had met their sad fate.” 
cHorus: ‘ No one to help,” ete. 
Or this : 
‘¢ A boy stood at the window, and his mother stood below, 
She saw him and the danger drawing near. 
With upraised hands to pray for him, she knelt down in the snow, 
And the stoutest man could not restrain a tear. 
She madly rushed toward the fire, and wildly tore her hair ; 
Take me, O God, but spare my pride, my joy! 
She saw the flames surround him, and then in dark despair 
Said : ‘God have mercy on my only boy ! 
‘‘Oh, hear the fire bells,” ete. 


One usually thinks of music, as I have already said, as intended 
to divert the mind, if possible, from the stern realities of life. 
Does anyone imagine that the singing of the verses just quoted can 
divert or amuse? If they do divert and amuse the people who sing 
them or hear them, the first state of these unfortunates must have 
been dismal indeed. I am almost inclined to say that the most 
idiotic of alleged comic songs is better than this melodramatic stuff, 
which cannot but end by affecting the brains of the poor people 
who join in the chorus, to say nothing of those who sing the burden 
of the ditty. If these songs, from which I have quoted verbatim, 
were not to be found in the shops and on the stands, one might 
hesitate to believe that there was actually a sale for them. Not 
only are they to be found everywhere, but we are assured on the 
title pages that they have been sung with great success by this or 
that favorite ballad singer. Such songs are actually sung, and 
people actually ‘join in the chorus.” 

To be sure, when one turns from the alleged pathetic to the 
alleged comic, the prospect is scarcely brighter. A brief look 
through the publications of the last few months brings to light 
nothing in the way of comic songs worth quoting, or even the 
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clumsiest of humor ; and from the fact that the alleged comic song 
is rare, as compared with the songs about mother, dead children, 
and blood-curdling disasters, I infer that there is comparatively no 
demand for better comedy set to music. As to the sporting songs, 
the ballads of the sea, the hunt, or the race-course, they scarcely 
exist. The prize ring is sung in a lyric to the honor of America’s 
flag : 
** He has bested them all, and their names [ will eall, 
There is Flood, Mitchell, Elliott, Laflin, and Slade. 
He has laid them all low, and it points for to show 
That John L.’s the best fighter that ever was made.” 

It will be argued, of course, that the popular song-writers of the 
day aim at the level which will best please their patrons, and that, 
if their patrons like to join in choruses about Mother’s Tombstone 
or the Woodstock Disaster, there is no disputing about tastes, If 
these songs really reflect popular taste in words and music—the 
music is no better than the words—the taste of the day is almost 
past hope. Whether such people associate music with gloom or 
joy scarcely seems to be of much consequence. And yet a revival 
of the comic songs of twenty years ago, bad as they were, might 
be better than the present deluge of mournful drivel.‘ Father’s 
Teeth are Plugged with Zine,” a song which I have never sung 
myself, but which I believe had a great vogue a dozen years ago, 
is far healthier than ** A Floweret from Grandmother’s Grave.” 
Certainly, it could be no worse in mawkish sentiment and inane 
music. ‘The popular life of to-day is not of so desperate a charac- 
ter as to warrant a ballad literature all of one sombre color. It 
would be a relief from this ocean of bad verse about flowers and 
graves, and silver threads among the gold, and babies beyond the 
stars, to have some genuine songs of other days brought down to 
present time, even if such titles as ‘* Fill the Growler to the Brim” 
have to be taken, Certainly any healthy man would rather sing, 
if he sang at all, about filling the ‘‘growler” to the brim, than 
about plucking flowerets from his grandmother’s grave, or risking 
pneumonia by sitting on tombstones and singing with a voice which 
is sure to be hoarse from night air and surrounding melancholy. 

Among the curiosities that I have come across, while looking into 
the question of what people sing, I have found some extraordinary 
productions, intended, apparently, for the use of Socialists, Anarch- 
ists, and other people who believe that whatever is is wrong. I 
am told seriously that such ‘*songs” as I quote below are really 
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sung at the meetings of these long-haired men and short-haired 
women. One of them is entitled ** The Origin and Principles of 
Rights and Wrongs,” and is to be sung to the tune of ‘ The Battle- 
ery of Freedom.” 

* There is nothing but man and all things that surround, 
And that act on his organs through food, light, and sound ; 
Hence a natural want and a right must arise, 
From this intimate connection with soil, air, and skies. 
CHORUS. 
** Behold ! this is the natural foundation and might, 
Guarantecing to all entailed freedom and right.” 
And so on for eight verses, in which every socialistic vagary and 
every eccentric being in the history of communistic effort in this 
country has a place. These “songs” may have an object, but it is 
hard to see how the unfortunates who sing them are helped. In 
the reading they are trying enough; sung to the tune of ‘*The 
Battle-cry of Freedom,” the result might be madness to a sensitive 
soul. 
G. UvBert, JR. 


A METEOR. 

THE sails are set, the anchor’s weighed, 
And like a bird with open wings 
Yon ship into the blue sea springs, 

And cleaves it with a silver blade. 

Behind, the land begins to dim, 

But, far as eye can see before, 
The heaven’s smooth, enamelled floor 

Lies circled by a purple rim. 

Oh, whither bound is she? what land 
Shall see her snowy pinions furl ? 
And, shining like a lucent pearl, 

What harbor hold her in its hand ? 

Or shall the Nereids drag down 
This ship like Hylas unto them, 

And set it for another gem 

In Neptune’s jewel-studded crown ? 

Yonder—behold a single spar ! 

A second, and ‘tis out of sight ! 
Gone is the ship, and from the night 

Is stolen suddenly a star! 

FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 
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BRAINS AND BISCUIT. 


WHEN we contrast the advantages enjoyed by the average literary 
man in the pursuance of his mental work with the cares and inter- 
ruptions and petty obstacles of every kind that surround the aver- 
age woman who essays to put her thoughts on paper, the wonder 
is, not that she does it so well, but that she can do it at all; while 
in his case we have a right to expect better work than we often get. 

The minister hies him placidly to his study for the preparation 
of the Sunday’s sermon. With the closing of the door he leaves 
behind him all domestic annoyances and shuts out the hundred and 
one different noises that resound through the ordinary household. 
Nothing short of an alarm of fire in his own house disturbs his 
serenity and sense of security. The bell on the street door may 
jingle and dingle a dozen times, but he feels no nervous tremor lest 
his quiet be invaded, for is it not ‘‘ wife’s” task to keep away all 
visitors and other disagreeable things that would interfere with the 
heavenly flights to which his mind is supposed to be directed? Be- 
low stairs, the baby may be having a fit, Tom and Dick engaged in 
a fisticuff, the dog yelping because Harry is pulling its tail, and 
Flossy’s piping voice above the din asking a flood of childish ques- 
tions; but, deep in the unravelment of a sentence in the original 
Hebrew, or hunting up an abstruse analogy, the absorbed student 
hears and knows nothing of it all. Have we not a right to expect 
a beautiful, well-considered discourse from a man thus favored? A 
pathway thus made easy and strewn with helps surely ought to en- 
able its fortunate possessor to give to the world thoughts profound 
and scholarly. 

Turn now to the wife and witness the contrast. Perhaps she is 
required to prepare a paper for the next church missionary meet- 
ing. It must contain a world of information, pages of statistics, 
scores of reasons for this and countless possible objections to that, 
and all to be condensed into a ten minutes’ reading. Who smooths 
the pathway for her? Who keeps the children quiet that she may 
think in peace? Who answers the bell and entertains inopportune 
visitors for her? One word suffices for a reply : Nodody. 

She sits down in the noisy sitting-room, takes up her pencil and 
any scrap of paper that is handy, using her knee for a table, and 
amid a jargon of sounds that would drive every idea from a mascu- 
line brain, begins her essay. A score of times during the construc- 
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tion of a sentence she is forced to stop to tie Flossy’s apron, wipe 
Johnny’s nose, to beg Dick to quit teasing the baby, to answer 
questions, to suggest a new play, to tell Kitty where to look for her 
doll, to change her seat because ''om wants her chair for a horse, 
ete., ete., ad infinitum and ad tnsanity-um. Outside interruptions 
come in the shape of a lady caller, a neighbor’s child to borrow the 
pattern of the baby’s cloak, varied by raps at the back-door from 
that chronic bore in pantaloons, the boy who wants to sell matches 
or a nickel’s worth of sassafras. 

Now what constitutes the difference between these two, that all 
the advantages, the ease, the freedom from distractions, should all 
be on one side? ‘The difference lies simply in the fact that she is 
the mother of the family while he is only the father ! 

The sermon and the missionary paper are both forthcoming at 
their appointed times, but what hearer gives a thought to the man- 
ner and place in which each has been prepared? It is not un- 
likely that her effort is the brighter of the two. Such things have 
happened ; however that may be, it goes to prove that, if equally un- 
trammelled and when surrounded by conditions as favorable as those 
accorded to man, woman would eclipse the masculine writers 
of the day. The eynic may say the world does not demand such 
sacrifices from woman—that her duty to her household is para- 
mount to her duty to the literary world. Has he forgotten that 
the greatest political novel of modern times—the work that shaped 
the destiny of a people—was not the work of a littérateur who 
in the seclusion of his study thought out and elaborated the great 
moral picture by which the conscience of the nation was aroused ? 
Has he forgotten that the author’s study was her kitchen, her 
writing-desk the tableon which she washed dishes and moulded out 
the family baking, her foot swinging the rocker of the cradle to the 
movement of her facile pen? We hear of no domestic obstacles in 
the way of the head of that family in the prosecution of his literary 
i labors. He probably had a quiet room to which he retired while 
| writing his lectures and sermons; and yet the world knows him 
only as the husband of the gifted woman whose book did more for 
the freedom of the black man than all the combined masculine 
pamphlets, sermons, and lectures ever given to the public. 

Nearly one-half the literary matter appearing in our magazines 
and journals to-day is written by women—many of them mothers of 
families who have no hours they can absolutely call their own, no 
quiet spot to which they can go for study and thought, no room to 
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which the children cannot haye access, no assurance that, if they 
turn their backs a moment to replenish the fire or get Johnny: 
drink of water, they will not have to hunt for their paper and pen- 
cil which have been lugged away in the meantime by mischievous 
little hands. 

Some of the brightest, most sparkling things which appear in the 
newspapers and which the masculine reader devours as greedily and 
enjoys with as much gusto as he does the editor’s leaders, are writ- 
ten by women who mix their literary work with their cookery, 
jotting their ideas on empty paper bags that have brought eggs and 
sugar from the grocery, while the writers are waiting for the apple- 
sauce to stew or the pudding to bake. 

It is related of the author of a late theological work done up in 
fiction, as is the fashion just now, that one of her most beautiful 
poems was scribbled on the rough brown wrapping-paper which 
contained the family roast she had just purchased at the butcher’s, 
and composed while she waited ina friend’s parlor for the lady of 
the house to appear. 

Another woman who was her own kitchen-maid as well as a con- 
tributor to the press fell sick, and her husband, kindly thinking to 
puta stop to any further mental work, consigned to the flames, in 
her presence, all her precious manuscripts, extract books which had 
cost her much labor to make, together with many valued autograph 


- letters from noted literary people which she prized more than their 


weight in gold. This man did not realize that, though the fire 
could destroy these treasures, he could not destroy his wife’s in- 
stincts and taste for composition. Ile might burn the fruit of many 
weeks’ labor, but he could not root out the unquenchable thirst for 
expression which was a part of her—a necessity of her being. 

The Russian chinovnik imagines he is stamping out the desire 
for free thought when he imprisons a liberalist, but repression can- 
not kill human thought. So with this short-sighted husband : he 
could not keep down this inborn gift: it would crop out and mani- 
fest itself in spite of his blind efforts to suppress it. Stealthily, like 
w guilty thing, as soon as she was able, she wrote and sent her arti- 
cles to the post-oflice by other hands, that he should not know of 
and forbid her delightful task ; and when the answers came from the 
publishers saying that her contributions had been accepted and en- 
closing a check in each, the poor little creature was allowed to loan 
the money to her husband, who happened to be “hard up.” Since 
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then she has been allowed to pursue her literary work without such 
marked opposition from the head of the house. 

What a blessed mollifier is money, to be sure ! 

The unbiassed mind will admit that the piquancy and readable- 
ness of her treatment of common topics as well as the high moral 
themes that engage woman’s pen furnish a raison d’étre for her 


I continuance in even wider fields of literature ; and it is no Utopian 

eye that sees her, ina favorable environment, in the future taking 
the lead in literary work, 

| VIRGINIA SHARPE PATTERSON, 

| 


MR. WALK-A-LEG ADAMS ‘‘ MEETS UP WITH” A 
TARTAR. 

IN any other part of the country with which I am acquainted it 
would be said that Mr. Walk-a-leg Adams overtook a ‘Tartar; but 
to distinguish between the two ideas intended to be conveyed when 

you say, ‘*I met in the road to-day a certain person,” or, ‘I 
overtook in the road to-day a certain person,” the Southern peo- 
ple of whom I write would say, ‘*I met up with,” to express the 
latter fact. 

The information of the meeting is imparted by the usual word ; 
while the idea that you were going the same way when the meeting 
took place is briefly conveyed by the words “‘ up with.” 

It sounds strange enough, no doubt, to unaccustomed ears, 
but there are those who assert that it fills those first of all requisites 
of correct and forcible speech—brevity and definiteness. So when 
I say that Mr. Walk-a-leg Adams ‘‘ met up with” a Tartar, I make 
use of a localism, it is true; but is it not a localism which has a dis- 
tinct value of a nature which gives it a right not only to exist, but 
to be seriously considered as well ? 

But, be that as it may, it is quite certain that when Mr. Walk-a- 
| leg Adams sauntered out into the big road from behind the huge 
woodpile which formed the chief feature of the variously shaped 
collections of logs which composed his home, he had no idea of the 
exciting events in which he was about to take an active part, and 
which were henceforth to constitute a memorable chapter im the his- 
tory of his neighborhood, as well as the most tremendous and far- 
reaching event of his whole career. 

Indeed, it is to be seriously doubted if Mr. Walk-a-leg Adams 
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had had any very distinct ideas at all on that morning, or on any 
other morning of his pathetically deficient life. 

There was a legend in the neighborhood that the poor demented 
fellow’s name was John Quincy, and that he was one of the saddest 
illustrations of degeneracy to be met with in all the sickening ree- 
ords of decadence from a one-time splendid ancestry. 

But, however that may be, in these days he was known by three 
of the eight words which formed his entire vocabulary. 

Why these particular eight words chanced to be the ones which 
fastened themselves upon the darkened intellect and voeal cords 
of this physical giant it would be impossible to say ; but certain. it 
is that **God-a’mighty walk a leg hands is that” formed the en- 
tire linguistic stock-in-trade of one of the best farm ‘* hands” to 
be had in the county. 

It is very much to be doubted if his mental equipment extended 
even so far, for it is quite beyond question that whatever meaning 
the poor fellow may have originally attached to the words themselves 
had long sinee vanished, and that they were now used merely as a 
means of yvoealization. 

It is true, however, that when he was very greatly astonished, 
frightened, or pleased, the emphasis did change places, and in ex- 
treme cases the ‘fa’mighty ” was pronounced in full and with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity. 

There was a large family of these Adams giants; but when the 
farmers thereabout wanted the strongest, most willing, and least 
troublesome * hand,” in the harvest-field or at the cider-press, they 
engaged Walk-a-leg, even if they had to send for him and take him 
home again each day—as was often the ease, unless one of his some- 
what more rational brothers was employed at the same time to 
remind him of his engagement by taking him to fill it. 

But much of the year this simple giant roamed about aimlessly, 
ate where he chanced to find himself at meal-time, and slept on the 
best bed at hand when sleep overtook him. 

His harmlessness was taken for granted, and comments on, dis- 
cussions about, and differences of opinion over his verbal vagaries 
served to eke out many a case of oral gymnastics—commonly called 
by the participants therein ‘conversation "—which had drifted on 
to the arid banks of rural limitations, and promised to be a hope- 
less wreck until this timely rescue once more started the aimless 
and fragile bark upon its infinite wanderings. 

Sut when Mr, Walk-a-leg Adams started out that day, he had, so 
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far as I can tell, no definite object in view; but it is certain that 
when he ‘Smet up with” a lady whom he had never had the pleas- 
ure of seeing before, his delight was unmistakable and unbounded, 
Yo meet with a stranger—to say nothing of that stranger being a 
woman—was to him a rare and altogether delightful experience. 

From the moment he had seen, in the distance, a form which had 
not the familiar lines of any women of his limited acquaintance, he 
had swung his powerful legs at a rate to make him ‘*meet up” 
very soon, with a much swifter traveller than Miss Alfaretta Bangs 
had ever been—even in her younger days, before the neuralgic 
twinges had settled with so much energy about her decided and 
always self-assertive joints. 

So when this great, muscular, good-natured fellow shot past her, 
and then suddenly turned about and remarked, with cordial friend- 
liness, ** God-wmighty. Walk-a-leg. Lands is that ! she was nat- 
urally somewhat astonished, and not altogether unreasonably, I 
think, doubted if she had heard correctly the full purport of his 
remark, 

** TTowdy,” she said, with that perfunctory inflection common to 
those who greet all whom they may meet in the road as a mere 
matter of course, and not at all as a matter of acquaintance. 

He grinned, but continued to stand exactly in front of her, and 
remarked—this time with much emphasis, and slapping his left leg 
vigorously as he did so—‘*‘ God-a’mighty, walk a ley!” possibly 
with some vague idea in his helpless brain of expressing by means 
of the italies the fact that he had been compelled to travel with un- 
due rapidity in order to make her acquaintance at all. 

This time there was no doubt in her mind that she had heard 
correctly, and that this profane giant meant to do her a mischief, 
or, at the very least, to offer her a gratuitous insult. 

But Miss Alfaretta Bangs had not taught school in the ‘* moun- 
tings ” for fiftéen years for nothing, and she did not intend that 
her prospects of securing a school in this neighborhood—where she 
was as yet a stranger—should be destroyed by a display of the white 
feather now. 

Indeed she strongly suspected that this wicked giant was one of 
the very young fellows whom she would be called upon to teach— 
in the event of securing the school—and that her identity being 
known to him was the circumstance to which she owed this present 
impertinence, 
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As I have before hinted, Miss Alfaretta Bangs was not timid. 

She had had experience. 

She drew herself up toa sinuous height, not far below his own, and, 
with a single sweep of an arm not unaccustomed to the vigorous use 
of a birch rod of no small proportions, brought the back of a hand 
—soft and small at no time in her life—into violent contact with 
the half-open and wholly surprised mouth of her admirer. 

‘© All mighty! walkaleghands is that! exclaimed he, jumping 
fully three feet and spreading a propitiatory, albeit an apprecia- 
tive, smile over a countenance not wholly unused to familiarities 
of an ungentle nature offered in rough but well-meant jest by his 
fellow-laborers. 

“Wal, hit war my han’ ef yo’ mus’ ax,” exclaimed she, in irate 
astonishment that he did not attempt to resent the blow. ‘* Aw’ ef 
I do walk on my legs hit air none er yo’ call fer ter meet up with me 
an’ low ter cuss me fer hit. They air my legs, an’ they air a’most 
es survigerous es my han’s ef ye oncet gits erquainted with ’em. 
Don’ y’ stan’ thar ’n grin at me, ye cussin’ egiot !” she added, her 
wrath waxing with his growing effort at conciliation, 

**Git outen my road!” she commanded, ‘fan’ try yer cussin’ 
skeer on some er these yer saft critters thet ain’t teeched school ter 
mo’ rantankerous egiots than y’ ever see in these yer diggings, *n hain’t 
been skeered er none o’ ye yit, nuther. The fack air ’ve whalloped 
mo’ survigerous egiots than what y’ air befo’ yo? mammy fetched y’ 
outen panterlets. I’ve tuck the hull hide offen bigger *n yo,” she 
concluded, triumphantly. 

Her frequent use of the word ‘idiot ” had no relation to this par- 
ticular case; nor did she guess at any time during the interview 
that the poor fellow was really more lacking in mental qualifications 
than the ordinary male biped, all of whom, she was thoroughly of 
opinion, were more or less wanting in those endowments which in- 
dicate a sound mind and a correct judgment. . 

**God al/mightee/” exclaimed Mr. Adams, in evident relish of her 
vigorous tones and energetic gestures, as he brought one power- 
ful fist down into the other tremendous palm, with a resounding 
thwack, that had a perceptible effect upon the nerves—a heretofore 
unknown possession—of the ancient maiden before him. 

**Don’ y’ God a’mighty me, ye cussin’ coot,” exclaimed she, re- 
covering herself as she was about to turn and ignomin ously flee. 
**Don’ y’ God a’mighty me, er I’jl thes lay y’ plum ouwt ;” and 
she started toward him as if to carry her threat into immediate 
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execution ; but the great, foolish fellow backed dextcrously along, 
immediately in front of her, at a rate calculated to do justice to her 
best qualities as a pedestrian of no mean ability. 

The exercise, the novel situation, her extraordinary excitement 
and now rapidly dawning fear appeared to give him the keenest 
delight. 

No one had ever thought of getting angry with Walk-a-leg Adams, 
and he was therefore having a new and, to him, apparently charm- 
ing experience. 

He backed along like a great crawlish, laughing uproariously, and 
from time to time giving vent to one or another section of his 
cherished vocabulary, the while slapping with his enormous palm 
those huge and energetic means of locomotion—which swung like 
great pendulums from his hip-joints—witha vigor which indicated 
an abiding confidence in the tenacity of the muscles of articulation 
of both the member attacking and the member attacked. 

But whichever part of his scant vocabulary he employed to give 
vent to his feelings, it gave Miss Bangs a fresh impulse to catch 
him and break as many of his bones as it might lay in her power to 
fracture before he could make good his escape. 

Once she stopped long enough to pick up a large and wicked- 
looking club, which only added eestasy to her tormentor and in- 
tensified the emphasis upon his best-loved words. 

« A’migh/ee/” yelled he in a transport of admiration for her 
humor in this new game they were inventing together ; 
“ A’mightee! Walk a leg,” laughed he, slapping his great thigh 
and raising therefrom a perfect cloud of dust previously collected 
by his brown jean trousers from barn floors and hay-mows, where 
his recent sittings and sleepings had taken place. 

“Vil A’mighty you! Til waikaleg you! ef I ketch vy’ oncet—’n’ 
Til ketch y’ yit. back inter sumpin’ er nuther vit, ’n’ ‘fore 
y’ git up I'll break every las’ bone in yer wuthless cayreass,” gasped 
she, out of breath. 

The rage and exercise were telling on her greatly. 

Presently she struck her foot on a stone that he had dextrously 
backed over, and fell sprawling in the dust. 

Instantly the great, uncouth, tender-hearted fellow was by her 
side, and stooping over her prostrate form, inquired in the gentlest, 
most anxious and sympathetic tones, ‘* Walk-a-leg ? Hands is that?’ 
at the same time attempting to lift her bodily in his arms with 
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. the care and solicitude with which a young mother might lift a hurt 


child. 

Quick as a flash she sprang to her feet, nimbly avoiding his 
arms, and brought the heavy club—still tightly clutched in both 
hands—with a tremendous crash down upon the poor fellow’s bent 
head, and strode triumphantly on to the village, leaving him lying by 
the side of her club, in the firm belief that she had but justly freed 
herself from what she had come to believe was a real danger. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Walk-a-leg Adams appeared—after having 
undergone such rude surgery for a fractured skull as the neighbor- 
hood afforded—with his head tied up, a dazed look of dawning in- 
telligence on his countenance, and, much to the astonishment and 
deep mystification of his sympathetic family and neighbors, with his 
vocabulary enriched by three more words, the purport of which did 
not enlighten his friends as to the origin of his broken skull. 

The three words he acquired with such unexpected suddenness 
appeared, however, to have more relation to the subject-matter in 
hand than had his previous utterances, and were the index of a 
correspondingly more lucid mental condition. 

The words were “old she-devil,” pronounced with much empha- 
sis and with no perceptible preference for either of them. 

Indeed, they each seemed to relieve his mind greatly, and the 
combination was so particularly satisfactory that he repeated it for 
some days with the regularity of a clock and the enthusiasm of a 
new convert. 

From that time he grew in grace, adding—very slowly, it is true, 
but steadily—to his little stock of English, as well as to his dawn- 
ing wits ; and when I saw him last—which was three years later—he 
impressed me as a not altogether stupid, but rather slow, very 
good-natured, and somewhat talkative fellow, with a fear of nothing 
on this earth but women. 

He had fought and killed—even in his more benighted days— 
many a bear; it had always been a delight to him to conquer a 
rattlesnake ; but if a sun-bonnet appeared above the horizon Mr. 
Walk-a-leg Adams precipitately withdrew. 

In going to and from his work it was his invariable habit to leave 
the ** big road” to such as dared encounter its terrors: he crossed 
the fields or travelled through tangles where nothing more danger- 
ous and vicious lurked than an occasional panther and a noteat-all- 
infrequent moccasin. 

With these he was at home; he knew their tricks, But on a 
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highway infested, as it might be, by a Miss Alfaretta Bangs, no 
man was safe. 

To this view he held strenuously, and therefore invariably chose 
the lesser dangers of the primitive forest. 

And yet it was undoubtedly due to the touch of her magie wand 
that Mr. Adams had come to be invariably spoken of, by those who 
knew him, as ** he,” whereas they had previously designated him as 

So little did he realize the source of his benefits that, from hav- 
ing been an indiscriminate adorer of the sex, and after that momen- 
tous day when he underwent the mysterious change, as a result of 
having ‘*met up with” a Tartar and attempted—by means of a 
somewhat too limited vocabulary, and one not possessed of that 
continuity of ideas which the occasion appeared to demand—to 
make friends with her on general principles, and without an ad- 
equate comprehension of the situation by either party to the fray, 
he could not be persuaded to look upon any woman as other than a 
great and imminent danger. 

A. Smart. 


UNREST. 


Above the fields of waving corn 
The thrushes sing a roundelay ; 
How swect tlfe clover-scented morn ! 

And I go dreary all the day. 


For life to me seems dull and vain ; 
I watch the songster’s flight aloft. 

O heavy heart! O aching brain ! 
And yet the sunlight falls so soft. 


The cool green grasses kiss my feet, 
And flow’rets lift their heads to me ; 

How can ye bloom so fair and sweet, 
When life seems such a mockery ? 


O’er all the land a shadow lies, 

Though song-birds cleave the air aloft ; 
There is no peace beneath the skies, 

And yet the sunlight falls so soft. 


NELLIE TALBOT KINKEa,. 
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TRUE AND FALSE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

Ir would be most presumptuous in any writer of this day to lay 
a straw athwart the great current of civil service reform. The 
demand for it is so nearly unanimous that no political party dares 
to oppose it, however much it may desire to do so, and the only 
dissenting voice ever heard is that of the disaffected office-seeker 
whose success is endangered by the safeguards it has established. 

But may not some of the methods by which it is sought to bring 
this reform about be open to criticism? Is it not natural that, as 
in other good causes, some of the zeal displayed should be misdi- 
rected? As a matter of fact, this movement is no exception to 
reform movements in general, which always demand some things 
that would defeat instead of advance the ends desired. As might 
have been expected, many of the chief advocates of civil service 
reform have been persons of little or no practical acquaintance with 
public’ affairs. They are, as a rule, outside observers of them, and 
draw their conclusions as to the conduct of government. officials 
from current reports. Any one who has acquired a_ practical 
knowledge of such matters knows how wide these reports usually 
ave of the truth, and how erude and inaccurate popular ideas in 
relation to them are, 

Much is said about the intelligente of the American people, 
especially in political affairs, but the fact is that they are densely 
ignorant of everything relating to the actual conduct of the govern- 
ment after the officers are chosen. They understand quite well the 
methods by which their representatives are elected and the subordi- 
nate appointments made, but their knowledge is confined almost ex- 
clusively to this. They have very little idea of what the officers have 
to do when selected. Many seem to suppose that their principal 
duty is to draw their salaries. They speak of the ‘‘ spoils” of office, 
as though the idea of an equivalent in services had never entered 
their minds. Nor do they seem to have any conception of the legal 
restrictions to the appropriation of public funds, It is known that 
vast sums of money are collected by the government, and that cer- 
tain officers are intrusted with its safe-keeping and expenditure. 
[t is therefore natural, in the absence of any instruction as to how 
this is done, to suppose that the safety of the public funds is de- 
pendent upon the integrity of these individual custodians, The 
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dullest intellect cannot fail to perceive what a precarious condition 
of things this must be. 

The cause of this gross popular ignorance upon these subjects so 
vital to the interests of the State is the want of all public instrue- 
tion in practical politics, and of all sources from which such infor- 
mation can be obtained. Just as what is called history only tells 
about the making and unmaking of kings, neglecting the real ae- 
tivities of the peoples treated, so our political education, whether at 
school or at the town caucus, only teaches how the officers are put 
into their places, and neglects to inform us what they are put there 
to do. 

In the prevalence of such crude conceptions it is no wonder that 
civil service reformers have addressed themselves almost exclusively 
to the individual instead of to the system, and should have grossly 
exaggerated the extent of the corruption that exists In national 
affairs. The whole trend of the movement has been in the direc- 
tion of criminating individuals, imputing to them fraud, bribery, 
peculation, and all forms of malfeasance in office; the corollary 
being freely drawn that the government is perpetually sustaining 
corresponding losses. ‘l'o have judged from the noise made on the 
oceasion of the Star Route trial one would have supposed that the 
entire revenues of the Post-Oftice Department had for years been 
swallowed up by the enormous swindling operations of its officials ; 
and it was a fitting commentary upon this illusion that it happened 
to be just at the close of that trial that the Department found it 
necessary to recommend a reduction of the rates of postage to check 
the surplus of revenue. 

In the eyes of certain civil service reformers every public officer 
is dishonest, and if intrusted with funds only awaits an opportunity 
to abscond. The general tone of the reformer is to suppose a man 
guilty until proved innocent; or, rather, irrespective of evidence. 
For a charge is considered equivalent to conviction ; and nothing is 
more striking to the judicial mind than the unanimity with which 
the organs of this class, after making such a charge, proceed thence- 
forward to argue as if it had been proved. Neither will they re- 
tract anything in case of acquittal after trial, but continue to reiter- 
ate the charge while condemning the jury. 

As an example of this we may take the case of Mr. Alexander R. 
Shepherd, to whom Washington has recently given a spontaneous 
ovation for having ‘* made” the capital of the country at the cost of 
his private fortune, but whom certain reform journals have never 
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ceased to vilify with the opprobrious epithet of ** Boss Shepherd,” 


and to class along with ** Boss ‘Tweed’ as a type of the leaders of 
corrupt municipal rings. 

Civil service reform has, with some people, become a mere shibbo- 
leth or party ery, and they vie with one another as to who shall 
manifest the most zeal. The savage ferocity with which an unfor- 
tunate office-holder is pounced upon when suspected of some slip in 
his oflicial conduct is such that one cannot heip experiencing a cer- 
tain satisfaction on failure to sustain the accusations. 

What, now, is the natural outcome of this state of things? It is 
surprising that all do not see how powerfully it must militate 
against all possible reform in the civil service. Its necessary effect 
can be no other than to lower the tone and quality of the service. 
It is as much as an honest man’s reputation is worth to accept any 
position of trust under the government. The ease with which 
charges are made, the readiness with which they are believed, and 
the difficulty with which they are disproved, make the acceptance 
of office by anyone who ought to hold it hazardous in the extreme. 
Those who, under such circumstances, can desire office, almost 
demonstrate thereby their unfitness to hold it. Certain ones there 
are who see in the service of the government their clearest field of 
usefulness, and who brave the dangers incident to it, but they do so 
well knowing that they will be classed along with others whose mo- 
tives are altogether different. Those who are most frequently heard 
to say that ‘‘a public office is a public trust” are the ones who are 
least willing to trust the public officer. This maxim should be 
given a meaning, and if it is ever expected to secure trustworthy 
officers they must be made to feel that they are really trusted. 

I have said that the amount of official corruption and incompe- 
tency is exaggerated. I shall endeavor to make this more clear. 
What I wrote five years ago I see now no reason for qualifying : 
«Statistics show that in the management of the finances the losses 
sustained in government transactions bear a less proportion to the 
sums handled than in private institutions, This is due to numer- 
ous causes, one of the chief of which is the absence of personal 
attachment and sympathy. In a national exchequer the teller or 
cashier expects to have his balances scrutinized, and he feels no 
humiliation in submitting to it. It is done by law, or by general 
regulation, as a regular part of the duties of the office. This is 
usually not the case in private institutions. ‘Ties of friendship, 
often of relationship, require these precautions to be neglected 
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through fear of seeming to suspect dishonesty, and thus, human 
nature being everywhere the same, fraud and embezzlement are of 
daily occurrence, 

“It might similarly be shown that all the functions of government 
are usually performed with far greater thoroughness and _ fidelity 
than similar functions intrusted to private individuals. If any one 
will take the trouble to examine the various reports published by 
the several executive departments of any government, and to com- 
pire them with efforts of a like general nature made by individuals, 
he will doubtless be willing to confess that the latter fall below the 
former in many important respects. The peculiar weight which 
everybody attaches to the word ‘official’ has something more to 
sustain it than the mere blind worship of great names. It is in- 
stinetively felt that, whether absolutely reliable or not, an official 
statement is the most reliable to be attained ; and between two 
statements, one oflicial and the ether unofficial, the strongest op- 
ponent of governmental encroachment on private territory would 
not hesitate té prefer the former.” * 

Much more might be said in the same general direction. An in- 
vestigation into the inner workings of any branch of the govern- 
ment would show that, with only the normal number of exceptions, 
it is conducted by capable and honest officers and employés, who 
take a lively interest in their work. Wherever there is room for 
improving the system by which the work is done, the needed re- 
forms are introduced, and a glance at the history of such a system 
will enable one to trace its growth under intelligent management, 
usually from small beginnings and early, crude methods, to perhaps 
some comprehensive scheme adapted to the wants of a great nation, 
with numerous ingenious devices for the saving of labor and the 
prevention of loss. A large amount of work is constantly being 
done which is not provided for by law, but which is seen to be 
needed or useful, and is prompted solely by a desire to improve the 
service. The spirit of economy is especially obvious. Instead of 
the squandering of public money and waste of public property 
usually imputed to government, we actually find it going too far in 
the direction of economy. Decisions rendered by Treasury officials 
affecting customs or internal revenues are always made in favor of 
the government as against the importer or manufacturer,  Deeci- 
sions of the comptroller often amount to positive hardship to the 
accounting officer. Subordinates in the auditing bureaus manifest 
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the greatest zeal in detecting irregularities in accounts and prevent- 
ing fraud. They often seem to imagine that they are there to 
keep the money that an officer has advanced to the government 
from being refunded. ‘The same spirit animates the Pension Office, 
where the policy seems to be to keep every applicant out of his 
pension as long as possible, and permanently if possible ; and this 
is constantly done on what are known to be mere technicalities. 

Appropriations are always less than the estimates of the depart- 
ments, because there is a constant effort to enlarge the sphere of 
activity. ‘The greatest economy is practised in the several bureaus 
to make the appropriation go farther than the mere routine of the 
office would require. Current expenses are cut down to the min- 
imum. Cheap furniture, instruments, and appliances are pur- 
chased. Uncarpeted floors, old rickety desks, and plain pine tables 
with chairs to correspond are all we find in many important offices. 
Cheap stationery is doled out in limited quantities, and such a use 
of it for private purposes as any private establishment would be 
ashamed to interdict is looked upon as theft. An intelligent man, 
who had spent some time attending to a little business with the 
government in Washington, once said to me that the thing which 
most impressed him was to see how poor the government was. He 
had found most important business being transacted by capable 
men in the attic of an old rented building that ought to be con- 
demned as unsafe. Everyone of similar experience has seen the 
same thing. 

The agents who travel for the government are not allowed as 
much as they would be by any respectable private firm, and must 
economize carefully to prevent personal loss; still, with those with 
whom they have to deal they will higgle in a manner which they 
would be ashamed of if they were doing business for themselves, 

Every department, as already remarked, is always striving to en- 
large its own jurisdiction, thus manifesting a willingness to assume 
additional duties. Only a few years ago, no less than three depart- 
ments were each claiming that it was the only proper one to con- 
duct a geological survey ; and still later the same has been true for 
the coast and geodetic survey and for the Weather Bureau, 

These and many other facts totally disprove the oft-made claim 
that only individual interest, based on the hope of gain and the fear 
of loss, can secure the efficient management of any branch of busi- 
ness. It has been demonstrated that salaried officers display fully 
as much interest, zeal, and energy as if their income depended 
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upon their success. But here there is this difference: that in pri- 
vate enterprise, where that income is the sole motive to action, the 
success aimed at is limited to securing that income, and all other 
factors are neglected, wheress with the public servant the success 
aimed at is a creditable result. Hence, in the former case, this 
latter aim is only indirectly, and often only imperfectly, secured. 
Government does all its work well because it has no personal end to 
subserve. It is only in private enterprise, under the spur of per- 
sonal gain, that we have the shoddies and adulterations so charac- 
teristic of all trade. The leaders of the civil service reform move- 
ment are, as a rule, uninformed upon these subjects about which 
they profess to instruct the people, and the people are consequently 
misinformed as to the services and the character of the officers and 
employés of the government. Not only are they in the main able 
and industrious, but they are honest and scrupulous in the dis- 
charge of their duties. There is no wide-spread corruption, incom- 
petency, or sinecurism in the public service. Special cases might, 
no doubt, be discovered, but certainly not more nor worse than 
prevail everywhere in private life. 

But even if there were gross abuses in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, even if important losses were thereby sustained, the cor- 
rection of these abuses and the prevention of these losses would still 
by no means be the chief reason for civil service reform. The 
remedy for these evils is not to assail the character of individuals, 
nor to establish an inquisitorial espionage over the conduct of every 
public officer, but so to perfect the system of administration as to 
make the safety of the public funds and public property as nearly 
as possible independent of individual character. These evils, inci- 
dent to the nature of man and the imperfections of the system, only 
produce a trifling ripple upon the public mind and an inapprecia- 
ble effect upon the national finances. But there is an evil, remedi- 
able by true civil service reform, which affects in the most powerful 
manner all the vital issues of the country. ‘This is the recognition 
of the question of holding office as.a political issue. It is not using 
too strong language to characterize this as political debauchery. It 
confounds interest with principle, destroys the honesty of political 
conviction, and makes every election mean something else than the 
actual opinion of the majority upon the legitimate issues. The 
great majority of voters, who, were there no distorting influences, 
would be honestly guided by their actual convictions, wili let very 
small personal advantages outweigh these. Great moral questions 
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have a strong hold upon but comparatively few. In this compet- 
ing world it is about all any one can do to meet his most pressing 
physical necessities. As against these the highest principles have 
little influence upon conduct. Nor is this such a discouraging fact 
as many suppose. It is the condition upon which the race has 
developed. If men had not always put their own interests first, 
they could never have overcome the obstacles to their existence 
which they have had to encounter. ‘The day of self-interest has not 
yet passed, and he who to-day will sacrifice his personal good to an 
abstract principle of ethics not enforced by law is justly regarded 
as partially insane. Yet it is nothing less than this that is de- 
manded of the voter when he is asked to vote according to his 
principles when this conflicts with his interests. ‘The man who be- 
lieves that the election of a particular candidate will secure him or 
a member of his family a lucrative position will not long consider 
the objections to that candidate or the obnoxious principles which 
he or his party represents. 

In one sense it is impossible to separate interest from principle. 
Most political principles aim at interest. All proposed measures 
affecting the revenue are accepted or rejected from their supposed 
influence upon taxation, and hence upon the pecuniary interests of 
the voter. So with questions affecting labor, commerce, transpor- 
tation, banking, and most other human activities. But such inter- 
ests are legitimate. They represent the welfare of society. Not so 
the question whether this or that man, or the adherents of this or 
that political party, shall hold office. This is an interest confined 
to comparatively few individuals. To all others it is a matter of 
absolute indifference. There is, moreover, no equity involved, for 
there is no more justice in giving office to one person than to any 
other equally fitted for it. Yet, in view of the uncertainties that 
exist, the hope of securing it affects very many. The desire to 
reward political friends increases this number, and the dependents 
in each case again greatly widen the vicious circle. Add to this 
that the office-seekers are in mest cases those who take a leading 
part in shaping local politics, and thus wield an undue influence, 
and we have a faint idea of the extent of this evil. 

The man who is interested m the distribution of patronage does 
not know whether he is a Democrat or a Republican; whether he 
favors protection or free trade, hard or soft money, prohibition or 
license ; whether his sympathies are with labor or capital, with the 
debtor or the creditor class; or whether or not he would have the 
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government contro] the telegraph or regulate the railroads. Or if 
he knows how he stands on any of these questions it is not his con- 
victions that determine his vote. ILis political conscience is com- 
pletely debauched by the introduction of an utterly illegitimate 
issue, of no interest to the country at large, but appealing so power- 
fully to his personal interest as to override and set at naught all 
legitimate considerations. It is safe to say that, since the subsidence 
of the great war issues, there has not been an election in this coun- 
try in which it is certain that the true sentiment of the majority 
has been correctly expressed upon a single legitimate question. 

It is here that reform is needed. By the side of this great 
national demoralization the peccadillos of office-holders sink into 
insignificance. ‘The corruption that needs to be investigated is not 
that of a few subordinate officials, but that of the whole voting 
population. Unless the present tendencies are checked, there is 
danger that all great questions of human rights, as well as the busi- 
ness interests of the country, may be seriously neglected, and Amer- 
ican politics degraded into a disgraceful scramble for office. But 
here again the cause does not lie in « low state of public morals, but 
solely in a corrupt system. The American people have shown the 
power of disinterested moral sentiment in casting off slavery, and 
they are now, under the spur of the same sentiment, waging a cru- 
sade against intemperance and other social evils. ‘The moral tone 
of our society is not below that of the most advanced nations of 
Europe. The office-seeking curse has already been recognized and 
marked for destruction, but as yet the true method has been dis- 
cerned by but few. Jt consists in the removal of all inducement to 
office-secking. The non-elective offices must cease to be in the re- 
motest degree a reward of political action, and must be filled by some 
such proper process as will secure a thorough and efficient service. 
What this process should be it isnot within the purview of the pres- 
ent article specifically to point out, but I may call attention, as some 
indication of the direction that this question may yet take, to the 
proposition of Prof. Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, to establish a civil academy for the proper training of candi- 
dates for office in the duties of administration and the general prin- 
ciples of governmental operations. 

As among the leading steps toward a true civil service reform 
may be set down the following: 

1. The complete removal of the non-elective offices from political 
control, so that neither the hope of gaining nor the fear of losing 
office can have the slightest influence upon the mind of the voter, 
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2. The establishment of a system for the transaction of public 
business which shall, as far as possible, be self-protective by auto- 
matically preventing the perpetration of fraud. This is in a great 
degree already accomplished in the requiring of bonds and the 
regular inspection of balances, and only needs to be brought to 
greater perfection. 

3. The reposing of confidence in public officers and protecting 
them from calumny, while at the same time holding them to a 
strict accountability, thus rendering it possible for good men to 
accept office and impossible for bad ones to profit by it. 

4, The inauguration of a national system of instruction in the 
science and art of government, and the diffusion in the most liberal 
manner of correct information relative to the methods by which the 
public business is transacted, and the nature and magnitude of 
governmental operations. The civil service academy should form a 
part of this last-named system, and might well be a special 
“school” of the great national university recommended by Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison, and more recently by See- 
retary Lamar. 

Fach of these true reforms the people have a right to demand as 
something affecting their personal interests as well as the safety of 
the country, and it is in this direction, and not in that of any po- 
litical party, that they should resolutely move. 

Lesrer FL Warp. 


RESURRECTION. 


A PLACID lake dreamed the dull days away, 
In Seotland’s leafy heart, the wild deers home, 
Yet never knew the eestasy of foam, 
The curl of waves, or the grim tempest’s sway. 
But storms encompassed it one fatal day ; 
The snaky lightuings on its banks did roam 
And to its sheltering snow-wrapped cedars clomb, 
Stirring the blue depths in wild disarray. 


Like that calm lake, my heart serenely dreamed, 
Unconscious of alarm until you came, 
Leading Love with you, vigorous and free, 
Then the strong light of passion grandly gleamed, 
My heart arose, new-born, in fear and flame, 
Made by new loye one vast and troubled sea! 
F. 8. Sattns, 
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Tue hazy twilight which followed sundown had deepened into 
eerie darkness, and only the warm reflection of the bright fire 
lighted the parlor where Clarence Eustace and Evelyn Lisle sat 
together. They were so engrossed in their conversation as to be 
unconscious of the gathering gloom. Evelyn seemed determined to 
pick a small lace handkerchief to threads with her gracile fingers as 
she lay back in a deep easy-chair, on the arm of which the young 
Englishman rested while he leaned over from his own seat and 
talked earnestly to his companion. In a word, Eustace, after a 
period of attention to Evelyn, which had been received with favor, 
had made a declaration several months before without response, but 
not without encouragement. Evelyn had gone to Europe for the 
summer, and now, on her return, Kustace had renewed his suit, only 
to be met with definite rejection. It was because another had pos- 
session of her heart—whom she would not say ; and Eustace’s efforts 
to discover the identity of his successful rival and Evelyn’s deter- 
mination not to divulge her secret had engaged them in a battle of 
wits for nearly three hours. 

“Had you the right to know, [would take you into my con- 
fidence,” said Evelyn, finally; ‘*but I am resolved to keep my 
secret, even at the risk of displeasing you. Doubtless,” she added, 
with a faint smile, “you will consider this a most heroic under- 
taking for a woman.” 


The sarcasm was lost on the Englishman.  TTe arose and instine- 
tively taking ont his watch became conscious of the dusk, which 
prevented him from distinguishing the figures on the dial. 

** How the gossips would compromise us !” he laughed, as he struck 
& match and lighted the gas at one of the burners of the great 
brazen gasalier suspended from the ceiling. As their faces became 
suddenly visible, Eustace and Evelyn glanced at each other and each 
noticed how pale the other was. With Eustace this was natural, 
but in Evelyn’s case it betrayed perturbation of mind ; and indeed 
the impassioned language of her rejected suitor during that inter- 
view had not been without effect, and she wondered if there were 
not x possibility of her having mistaken her own heart. She was 
recalled from her reverie by Eustace’s voice with such startling 
suddenness as almost to cause her to cry out. He was standing in 
the porticre, holding back the heavy, dull-green, figured curtains, 
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** Will you not bid me good-bye, Evelyn?” he said, somewhat re- 
proachfully. He partially extended his right hand invitingly. 

Evelyn arose, blushing deeply in her confusion, and placed her 
hand in his. 

‘*You do not mean good-bye,” she said, earnestly, her grayish- 
blue eyes already swimming in hot tears, gazing into the dark, 
moist orbs of the Englishman. He was very tall and_ broad- 
shouldered, with dark—almost black—hair and mustache. She 
was almost as tall as he—taller than most women ; but in striking 
constrast was girlish and slender, and a rare type of hawk-blonde. 

“You do not mean good-bye,” she repeated. ‘* You are not 
going to leave New York?” 

**IT do not contemplate leaving New York, but—” 

He hesitated. Evelyn comprehended the unfinished sentence, 
however, and said earnestly : ‘* Surely what has passed to-night will 
make no difference in our social relations. You will not cease to 
visit us as you have been doing. We will remain friends.” 

There was something imploring in her tone, and it affected 
Eustaee, who replied : “ Yes; we will be friends, dear friends, but 
I cannot maintain the sume personal relations as heretofore. There 
may be some who could do so, but with me it is impossible.” 

He bowed gracefully and left Evelyn, who stood pale and dazed 
for a moment, then sank back again in the easy-chair, and burying 
her head in her hands, the convulsive movement of her shoulders 
showed her to be sobbing. Half an hour later her French maid 
coming to dress her for dinner found her thus. Fain would she 
have pleaded a headache, but a guest was coming on her own in- 
vitation, and she was forced to accompany Nadage to her boudoir 
to have removed as far as possible the traces of her perturbation. 

aul Raptopolilos, whom she was to entertain, was a Greek whose 
acquaintance she had formed in Paris two seasons before, and re- 
newed during her late visit. He had already expressed a desire to 
travel in the United States, and he having no other arrangements, 
Evelyn had easily persuaded him to sail on the same steamer. 

Evelyn was radiant and smiling when she descended to the par- 
lor to greet her guest. Truly Nadage was an invaluable maid ; but 
the occasion was more powerful than any cosmetic in dispelling all 
signs of the tears that had preceded the present joyous, laughing 
glances in her mistress’ eyes. Raptopolilos strongly impressed the 
family group by his handsome, manly presence, his distinguished 
air, and his gracefulness, 
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The Greek, though a medium-sized man, impressed one as being 
a very Hercules, so strongly knit and massive seemed his muscu- 
lar frame. His light-olive complexion was relieved by the whitest 
of teeth, whose pearl-like appearance was intensified by contrast 
with his foppishly curled, shining black mustache. He was de- 
voted to outdoor sports. and indeed it was by his daring in the 
hunting field, rather than his grace on the carpet, that he had eapti- 
vated Evelyn, who was an enthusiastic horsewoman. During a stay 
of a month in the south of France they rode out together every 
morning, and Evelyn’s admiration of the Greek imperceptibly de- 
veloped into a passion, which she first discovered when the time 
arrived for her to return home, and led her to urge Raptopolilos to 
make his contemplated visit to the United States forthwith. 

Raptopolilos was a social success. He became a lion, and had 
more invitations out than he could possibly accept. Invariably he 
was the escort of Evelyn Lisle. Meanwhile, Clarence Eustace dis- 
appeared from his old haunts and was never seen in society. This 
was not a cause for more than passing comment, as the interests of 
the great railroad with which he was connected frequently neces- 
sitated his making protracted excursions to various remote points. 
The stalwart Englishman had had a most remarkable history since 
adopting the United States as his home; but not altogether an un- 
paralleled one. He had actually worked as a laborer in the construc- 
tion of the railroad which he had now so much to do in managing ; 
but in a few years had, by merit and pluck, attained a position 
where he was enabled to resume his former place in society. 

One evening Eustace was among the late arrivals at a musicale. 
Nearly everybody there knew him, and he was met by inquiries on 
all hands relative to his absence. In one corner, he caught sight of 
Evelyn Lisle seated in an easy-chair, with,a young man on either 
side of it and Raptopolilos in front, while she kept up a runing con- 
versation with all three. Eustace joined the group and greeted 
her warmly. His past attentions were so well known that any 
carelessness would have elicited much comment. 

“Oh, you have not met Monsieur Raptopolilos,” she said. Then 
she performed the ceremony of introduction. 

‘‘Monsieur is too dark, and I should say too handsome, for a 
Frenchman,” remarked the Englishman, who had not caught his 
new acquaintance’s name. 

‘**Tam proud to say that Iam a Greek,” Raptopolilos answered, 
with a piquant accent which vaguely reminded Eustace of some- 
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thing—exactly what he could not determine. In the features, too, 
there was something familiar; but he attributed this impression to 
the fact that most faces have a resemblance to national types. 

* To am afraid you have already prejudiced yourself with Mr. 
Eustace,” laughed Evelyn. tle has an implacable prejudice 
against Greeee and the Greeks.” 

““T regret to hear that,” Raptopolilos said; ‘* but I hope his 
prejudice does not arise from his having been a victim of Greekery. 
I once met a German who execerated everything pertaining to my 
country and its people because he had lost heavily at baccarat.” 

‘Tam sure there are no Englishmen so stupid,” returned Eus- 
tace, who half resented the weak witticism, probably because it 
made Evelyn and the others laugh. 

‘Mr. Eustace has a better reason than that for his antipathy to 
Greece,” said Evelyn, ** Some years ago he was captured by Greek 
brigands, and nearly starved while being held for a ransom that 
required half his patrimony. Is not that the story, Mr. Eustace ?” 

* That is the story; but I am afraid you overstate my attitude 
towards Greece.” 

* But you remember,” laughed Evelyn, ‘* that when we talked 
of the Venus of Melos in the Louvre you said a woman with such a 
nose would be deformed, and that you could never admire a woman, 
however pretty her form, who had such a feature in addition to red 
hair.” 

“That scarcely proves antagonism to all things Greek, though one 
who suffers imprisonment fora month in a mountain pass is not 
likely to have an enthusiastic admiration for the country.” 

* That, I should think, would be one of your most pleasant mem- 
ories,” broke in Raptopolilos. ‘*Sucha romantic experience falls to 
few people in this age. ‘To me it would give every hill and tree 
and flower an added charm, and I should love to revisit the scene 
and reeall the association.” 

‘But Lam not gifted with a romantic temperament,” said Eus- 
tace, coldly: **and, however poetical, I can find no pleasure in thongs 
that cut into the flesh, and hunger that wastes one to a skeleton.’ 

The Englishman was at least one whom the fascinating Greek had 
not charmed. Already Eustace was beginning to hate him. That 
familiar something in Raptopolilos which he could not define irri- 
tated him. Ife moved around the parlors during the intervals be- 
tween the numbers, and tried to converse pleasantly with his friends ; 
but wherever he would go his eyes would wander back to Evelyn Lisle. 
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The Greek alone remained with her, The thought had suggested itself 
at the moment of this meeting that Raptopolilos was the man who 
had supplanted him ; and Evelyn's attitude towards her companion, 
restrained though it was by the surroundings, turned this suspicion 
into a conviction, Ile resolved to seek an interview. The Greek 
was connected in his mind with some sinister occurrence which he 
believed time would explain, and he intended, whatever the conse- 
quences, to inform Evelyn of this fact. 

Next day, when Eustace called, he was fortunate cnough to find 
Evelyn alone, She threw away the novel she had been reading 
when he entered, and was effusive in her welcome, 

““T am very glad to find you alone,” Eustace said ; and in his 
straightforward way continued : ‘tand [am especially glad to find 
that your Greek friend is not here, as I desire to speak of him.” 

Evelyn blushed deeply. 

** Answer me truly, now that there is no longer any necessity for 
concealment,” continued the Englishman, after he had seated him- 
self, ‘tis not M. Raptopolilos the master of your heart 7” 

Evelyn bit her lips nervously. ‘tL cannot understand by what 
right you ask, Mr. Eustace,” she replied, sharply. 

* By the right of one who can never forget the past, and will 
always prove himself a true friend.” 

* There are some things which everybody has a right to hold 
secret, even from their dearest friends; but, as you say, there is 
no longer any necessity for concealment in this case. My relations 
with M. Raptopolilos are as you suggest.” 

There is no engagement, [ hope?” 

‘There is not; but I see no reason why you should hope yea or 
nay ina matter which concerns me alone. | have forgotten the 
past which may have prompted your hope, and TL would adyise you 
to do so, too.” 

“Tam not thinking of myself—I am thinking of your future 
happiness.” 

** Indeed 

“I do not know what knowledge you may have of M. Rap- 
topolilos’ antecedents, but [ have met him somewhere before, 
and Iam sure time will prove him to be ”— he was going to say, a 
scoundrel, but checked himself—** not a suitable husband.” 

* This is a remarkable development of friendship,” said Evelyn, 
now blanched to a deathly pallor. «+ L would suggest that it would 
be more manly to vilify M. Raptopolilos in his own presence, and 
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that it would be better to have some more tangible proof that his 
antecedents are dishonorable than your mere suspicion of a suc- 
cessful rival. Allow me to say, however, that I met him in the best 
circles of Paris.” 

** Tf you knew more about the Parisian grand monde you might 
not think that an unquestionable proof of respectability. However, 
your rebuke is just. I can only ask your pardon, and assure you 
that personal pique did not enter into my conduct, which has been 
ill-advised, not to say foolish.” 

Evelyn was silent for a moment, during which the heaving of her 
breast betrayed her agitation. When she spoke, her voice was 
broken. ‘Such a wound to a woman’s feelings, Mr. Eustace,” she 
said, ‘* is not so easily pardoned that an admission of folly can be the 
price of forgiveness.” 

She managed to hold back her sobs until the door had closed on 
Eustace, who said not another word, but took his hat and left. 
Then she yielded to her emotion without any effort at restraint. 

The engagement of Raptopolilos and Evelyn was announced to- 
wards the end of the season, and excited little comment in view of 
the brilliant Mardi Gras da] masqué which was to be given at Del- 
monico’s by Mrs. Shellenberger Van Beil as a farewell to the fri- 
volities of fashion. The upper four hundred were all invited, and 
most of them attended. The most picturesque figure on the floor 
was a Greek mountaineer in embroidered kaftan, dark-red trousers, 
crimson sash, and fez. He flirted with Queen Elizabeth, and from 
the attitude of Sir Walter Raleigh towards them it could easily be 
seen that the gallant courtier was jealous of the virgin queen’s latest 
favorite. There was no difficulty in recognizing the Greek, and little 
acumen was required to identify Evelyn Lisle in Queen Elizabeth ; 
but no one wasable to guess who impersonated Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The courtier followed Raptopolilos and Miss Lisle wherever thet 
went, and manifested no interest in anything else. At last, when 
Queen Elizabeth, having made the round of the reom and received 
all the admiration she presently desired, stopped apart from the 
motley throng to converse with her mountaineer, Sir Walter moved 
up behind the Greek, and placing his hand on Raptopolilos’ shoul- 
der whispered in his ear : 

** Michael Demetraki, I know you now.” 

The Greek started, and a curse escaped him in the vernacular. 
Sir Walter made a most courtly bow to Elizabeth, and said: 

‘T pray your most gracious majesty to pardon thy attendant for 
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afew moments. I have important business with him regarding thy 
relations with Greece, but “twill require only a few moments to 
transact.” 

‘To so faithful a servitor as Sir Walter Raleigh how could I 
refuse such a boon, especially as my interests are concerned ?” 

The courtier again bowed profoundly ; and then taking the arm 
of the Greek, who made no resistance, led him to an anteroom, 
where they were alone. Then Sir Walter removed his mask and 
exposed the features of Clarence Eustace. The Greek was taken by 
surprise. He ground his teeth and clinched his hands as, panting, 
he waited for the Englishman to speak 

“‘ Michael Demetraki, | know you now,” began Eustace, in a firm 
voice, without a trace of excitement. ‘ Furthermore, I can prove 
your identity by the photograph at the Greek consulate. Ido not 

yant to make a scene or cause a scandal. Therefore I give you 
the option of leaving New York at once or having me hand you 
over to the police.” 

Raptopolilos was thoroughly cowed. His aplomb had entirely 
disappeared. ‘I will leave New York,” he said, after a moment’s 
hesitation ; ‘* but how can my flight be explained to Evelyn?” 

“* Leave that to me. Now take my arm.” 

Eustace replaced his mask, and Sir Walter Raleigh, arm-in-arm 
with the rough mountaineer, strode into the presence of Queen 
Elizabeth. ‘ But yet one moment, your majesty,” said the courtier. 
Anon I will return.” 

Still arm-in-arm, he walked to the cloak-room with the Greek. 
There he sent a waiter for writing materials, and dictated while 
Raptopolilos wrote as follows : 

“«T do not ilove you, and therefore I leave America. It is better 
for us both. 

*This was addressed to Evelyn Lisle, and Eustace took possession 
of it. Then the Greek took his greatcoat, and in a few minutes 
was driven off in a coupé. 

Queen Elizabeth was the centre of a group when Raleigh joined 
her again. Soon the others moved away, and the well-known voice 
of Eustace replaced the feigned tones of the courtier as he said 
in a low voice : ‘* Raptopolilos has gone.” 

Where ?” 

‘He will soon have left New York for Europe.” 

«What do you mean?” 

“Young ladies of to-day are not so prone to faint as the belles of 
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a century ago, and I know you will control yourself while T impart 
disagreeable news. I do so in the ball-room, because there will be all 
the more reason for you to control yourself.” 

Behind her mask he could not see how pale she was, but her 
quick breathing betrayed her nervousness. 

“Tell me all,” she said. ** 1 do not fear, and can trust you.” 

He gave her Raptopolilos’ note, which she read. 

“It is better so for us both,” she repeated, as she tore the note in 
fragments. ** Lam sure it is better for me. There is more in this 
than the message tells; but Ido not want to know what it is. It 
must be a strong motive that compels a man to fly so suddenly ; but 
Tam grateful that Lam spared the exposure. [loved Raptopolilos, 
but such an oecurrence as this soon turns love to hate. The world, 
I suppose, will have a great deal to say about the broken engage- 
ment.” 

* The world will have little to say, for announcements of engage- 
ments are made every week with no foundation, and scarcely cause 
a thoyght. You are wise in acting so coolly, and will do well to 
remain here until everybody else is going.” 

**T feel able to do so, and will remain. M. Raptopolilos had en- 
gaged me for several dances. Won’t you substitute vour name for 
his on my card 2” 

** Most certainly.” 

In the middle of the second waltz Eustace asked Evelyn to be his 
wife, now that her heart and hand were again her own to bestow. 

** You still love me, then, after all that has passed !” 

**T love you more than ever.” 

** But how can you forgive me for my folly?” 

“There is nothing to forgive.” 

'Then—yes.” 

After the hour for unmasking, the Greek was missed. In response 
to the many inquiries, Evelyn and Eustace said he had been called 
away suddenly. 

‘**T believe you were once captured by Greek brigands,” said one 
young lady to Eustace. 

“Yes; several years ago I fell into the han Is of a band, and was 
held for ransom.” 

romantic! And whet was the name of the robber-king ?” 

** Michael Demetraki.” 

JAmes O. G. Durry, 
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BISHOP POTTER'S PROTEST. 

THE American people are too busy for reflection. They have no time for 
study and no time for thought. When called on for an emotion to com- 
memorate any event, they seize on the nearest, most commonplace modes 
of expression, Thus, the Centennial lately celebrated at New York 
resolved itself into a vulgar, worn-out style of display. We had meaning- 
less processions, military reviews, a crush and a drunk at a ball, and some 
orations. Nor were the orators equal to the occasion. Even Chauncey 
Depew, a man of fine mind and wide attainments, fell astray along with 
the rest, intimidated by the dead level of commonplace upon which all 
stood, He plays the part of a practical man at the head of a huge cor- 
poration, and cannot therefore afford to be original. Ie might be called 
aw ‘terank,” and that would be fatal to him. So, after employing a learned 
friend for weeks to delve among the dust-coyered volumes of the Congres- 
sional Library for unknown facts of history, he found he dared not use 
them. He has construed Addison's Cato to suit his case, where that 
patriot says : 

“When impious men hold sway, 
The post of honor is a railroad station.” 
tising in his place, he said solemnly to the vast assembly, ‘* The ocean, 
my fellow-citizens, is a majestic object.” 

Under this condition, when his Reyerence Bishop Potter from his 
pulpit uttered some simple truths to a crowd of wealthy people, ‘* punctu- 
ated” by some high officials, they struck on the ear 

‘like the sound of the gun 
That startles the deep ere the combat’s begun.” 

Allthestupid parades, the drunken ball, and the commonplace orations 
are forgotten, and the Bishop stands forth the orator of the day, and the 
only orator remembered, 

If a man seeks to be original, let him tell some truths. If he wishes to 
be unpopular, let him stand by them. When a Mumbo Jumbo is exposed, 
the daring iconoclast is killed by the devotees. This, not because they are 
shocked at the sacrilegious exhibit of old rags in the belly of their god, but 
because their intelligence is assaulted and their business disturbed.’ Fora 
hundred years we have set aside one day in each year on which to assemble 
and brag. We called it the 4th of July, and made up in noise all we 
lacked in sense. The Centennial celebration was a hundred 4ths o° July 
condensed into three days. Amid the roar of cannon and the blare of toot- 
horns we went about saying one unto the other, ‘‘ Lo! this is wonderful! 
President Harrison comes from Washington to New York in five hours, 
when it required as many days for Washington to make like trips. Are 
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we not a wonderful people?” Boom, boom! bang, bang! ‘This is prog- 
ress ; let us incontinently get drunk.” 

In the midst of this Bishop Potter appears. He tears open our Mumbo 
Jumbo, and throws the rotting rags at our heads. We do not, like Dog- 
berry, ‘‘ boast our losses,” nor, like a boy, show our sore toe for a bite of 
an apple. We cover our sores with a mantle of patriotism, and say we 
limp because we have growing pains. 

It és a startling fact that President Harrison can ride in five hours the 
distance that Washington could accomplish only in five days. It is yet 
more startling that our Chief Magistrate carried with him, in that rapid 
transit, the fact that the chair supposed to be given as a free gift bya 
free people had been bought by the present incumbent for something 
like two millions stolen from the people through class legislation. 

The eloquent divine did not say this to the President's pious face, for 
that would not have been polite ; but he did say that the sin of wealth, 
denounced by our Saviour, was upon us. He said that, during these 
hundred years which we had assembled to celebrate, the curse of legalized 
greed had deepened and widened a chasm between the few very rich and 
the masses of very poor that was unknown to the old communities of 
Europe. While millionaires dot the land with eastles, labor burrows in 
hovels.. Thousands and thousands are begging for work, cases of actual 
starvation are common, and suicides multiply. While trusts keep down 
competition for the benefit of combines, labor is held to the iron law of 
supply and demand. Fraud breeds violence ; and wealth, having inaugur- 
ated killing by starvation, must not complain of death by dynamite. 

Corruption has kept pace with this social and political demoralization. 
To realize this one has only to compare our present condition with that 
which blessed the people under George Washington and his administration. 
Study the character of that immortal patriot ; look-at the lofty sense of 
justice, and the honest, unpretending simplicity of true republicanism, and 
then compare that day with this, and go on with your festivities with what 
appetite you may. 

These are not the words of this learned and pious gentleman, but they 
are the conclusions that follow from what he did say. The most striking 
illustration of our moral degradation strangely escaped attention. While 
this lofty reformer was speaking from his pulpit to the eminent crowd of 
official corruption and corrupt stupidity, the partner in one of the most 
infamous swindles that ever shamed humanity was sailing over the deep 
to represent our republic at a foreign court, and another partner in the 
same infamy Was wending his way from the State prison to New York, 
having been pardoned in time to enjoy the Centennial celebration. A third 
is yet serving out his term ; and the fact that the State Department at Wash- 
ington and the State prison at Sing Sing are one and the same thing could 
not have been better shown had the convict yet there been pardoned into 
a diplomatic position, and doffed the prison garb to don the court costume, 
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We are well aware that this is unseemly language. It may be said that 
it is extremely vulgar. Come to think of it, while true, it is in bad taste. 
This is what they say of Bishop Potter; and if the acts of tlie mob at 
Jerusalem had been chronicled as carefully as were those of our Saviour, 
we have no question but that Christ’s utterances against the rich were 
considered by the wealthy class of Jews in Judiea as in very bad taste 
indeed. This is how He came to be crucified between two thieves. 

This brings us to one important view of the Potter episode that seems 
strangely to have escaped the attention of critics and commentators. — It is, 
what a crucial condition we must have reached when the Episcopal Church, 
representing as it does the theological culture of the country, puts aside its 
stately habits of propriety to turn hot-gospeller, and thunder anathemas 
against corruption from its marble pulpits to its velvet-cushioned pews. 
The lepers must have invaded the sanctuary and startled the occupants. 
And the moral lepers clad in silks and laces look amazed at each other, and 
say in disgust, ** This is bad taste ; let us remonstrate.” 

We should not wonder after this if the Catholic Church were to enter the 
field and preach a crusade against tue evils of the day, as they manifest 
themselves in organizations, political, commercial, and social. 

We are well aware that the Christian religion deals with the individual, 
not with organizations. The last belong to Cesar; the soul belongs to 
God. Our Saviour, for example, saw about him, sanctioned by law and 
legalized by custom, slavery, polygamy, and despotism. To the man, He 
taught that which made these evils impossible to him, without once utter- 
ing a word against the kingdom of Cesar. This holds good to-day. But 
as we have, in theory at least, a government of the people, for the people, 
by the people, our Cxsar—a dirty fellow, by-the-by—is a usurper whose 
title may well be questioned by the Church. 

It is pitiable to mark the manner in which the opponents of the good 
Bishop retaliate. As it is not possible to defend our demoralized condition, 
they seek to even up by attacks upon Washington and his co-patriots. 
While the motive is vicious, the result is rather beneficial. . Washington 
has suffered in his fame from the pious lies promulgated about him after 
death. Authors were few, the press was feeble, and interviewers were 
unknown. The result was an impossible Washington, built up by pulpits 
and 4th-o'-July orators, entirely remoyed from human sympathy. He was 
a perfect monster. Now, we admire a man for his ability, but we love him 
for his weaknesses. Without these last he ceases to be one of us. We 
resent perfection. It is not only a reproach, but we begrudge praise to 
one whose success is rendered easy by a power born in him. Heetor has 
been, through the ages, the hero of an epic meant to be a monument to the 
invulnerable Achilles. Our sympathies are with little Jack, not with the 
giant. Human endeavor against odds wins us, even if it fail. It is a 
comfort to know that Washington bad a violent temper, that he had a 
liking for wine and pretty women, that he loved horses and horse-racing, 
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- We even have a kindness for that red nose which a cold wind developed, 


and for his big feet and hands. The great naked, unknown patriot is 
growing human, and coming down to be one of us. But, with all this, one 
cannot imagine that pure, dignified patriot negotiating with Quay, Foster, 
and Dudley for the Presidency ; nor can one picture him hanging to 
crutches, in the anteroom of a Shylock, begging for a loan of a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars to bridge over a swindle. 


MRs. SURRATT. 

THERE is a hideous ehost haunting the Government at Washington, which 
will not down. For a while it vanishes from sight, and then, when one 
has come to believe that it has disappeared in the dim, gathering clouds of 
receding time, it suddenly starts up, vivid, grim, and awful as ever. It is 
the apparition of an innocent, inoffensive woman, wringing in terror her 
motherly hands upon a gallows’ scaffold in the presence of thousands ; and 
then it assumes the shape of a dark sack swinging limp and lifeless in the 
hot sun, with the black-capped head holding the awful twist that marks 
the hangman’s knot. 

This is Mrs. Surratt as she appeared to civilized humanity the world over ; 
and the spectacle blisters the nation’s cheek with shame, for it tells the 
story of-a poor woman hunted down by human hounds, condemned to 
death, without evidence proving any guilt, by a legalized lynch court under 
the very shadow of our national capitol, and then hurried to her cruel 
death by the hand of our Chief Executive. 

It is true that the provocation was great. A beloved President—a 
patient, just man, holding the hearts of the people, and, take him all in all, 
the greatest our country ever produced—had been done to sudden death ; 
and wrath made vengeance blind. This would have been but a poor plea 
in bar of the world’s contempt had men only, innocent or guilty, been 
slaughtered as the remains of Eastern despots are baptized in blood ; but to 
seize on a poor, helpless, innocent woman, and drag her down, was the 
work of wolves, not human beings. 

The supposed assassins were, we will not say tried by a court, but eon- 
demned to death by a court-martial. This consists of a body of epauletted 
gentlemen who sit as a court—if we can use that word in this conneetion— 
without a judge to consider the law, or a jury to find the faets, or a bar to 
prosecute or defend ; and it finds a verdict in accordance with the wishes 
of a superior officer. When the finding is not strictly in accord with such 
wishes, it is submitted to the superior, as in the case of Major Swain, 
Judge Advocate General, and the finding is returned again and again by 
this superior person until it is so amended as to be satisfactory. 

A court-martial is violence, born of violence, for it is a necessity of war, 
found in the preservation of discipline. When a man becomes a soldier he 
makes a tender of his life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness to his country, 
and puts all three into the hands of his superior oflicer. The arbitrary 
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exercise of such officer's will is the essence of military life, and to perfeet 
and preserve this the court-martial was originated. 

While a war is in progress it is held that to have this discipline dependent 
on civil courts would be fatal to the service. The civil courts are slow and 
cautious. In theory they hold a man innocent until he is proven guilty. 
They recognize in the defendant a citizen possessed of certain inalienable 
rights which the courts are bound to respect. The court-martial reverses 
all this. As we have said, it knows no right but that of might—no law; 
and whether the defendant is a convict from arraignment to execution 
depends entireiy on the sweet will of the officer ordering the court. As 
war is the reversal of law and order, its courts are as much yviolenee as 
its battles. 

We have the honor to be the only so-ealled civilized people who allow 
such courts in time of peace, or in war, away from the seat of that war. 
This was the sort of tribunal before which the clanmed assassins of Abraham 
Lincoln were subjected to the mockery of a trial. The full-breasted and, 
so far as law was concerned, empty-headed gentlemen under epaulettes 
rattled their swords down upon the tables before them, and sat gravely 
deciding as the Judge Advocate dictated. Outside the court was a howling 
mob demanding blood; inside was a solemn, grave mob, as much bent on 
blood as the ruffians outside. The effect of this was to intimidate witnesses 
and frighten evidence away from the court ; for aman to have known any- 
thing before or even after the event was to confess a guilty participation, 
and be hurried from the witness stand to the bar, where his admission of 
knowledge would be used as condemnation. The result of the finding was 
vengeance, not justice. 

When the excitement died out and the testimony was published, the 
ealm, thoughtful reader was amazed to find upon what so-called evidence 
the defendants had been condemned. As for Mrs. Surratt, there was not 
a particle of testimony—-we will not say evidence—implicating her in the 
awful murder. As the writer of this said) publicly, net long after the 
publication of the testimony, Mrs. Surratt was condemned and executed 
for the crime of keepingya boarding-house at Washington. 

Since this has generally been acquiesced in, efforts from time to time have 
been made to fix the responsibility for the infamous wrong on some one man 
or set of men. These are mainly Stanton, Holt, and Senator King; and of 
late the imputation of responsibility for this crime seems to centre upon the 
Hon. Joseph Holt. This is simply monstrous. Of all the excited and mad- 
dened Northern and startled and indignant Southern people, the one man 
who remained ealm—shocked, but not unset tled—was Joseph Holt. He alone 
saw the actual position of affairs, and had he been at all impulsive or liable 
to be thrown from his judicial balance, other and far more startling results 
would have gone to record. It was because his clear, unbiassed mind took in 
all the facts, and enabled him to see all sides, that he brought upon himself 
an enmity from which he suffers to-day. Had Joseph Holt given expression 
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to what he knew and believed, we should not now be considering the cruel 
death of the innocent woman up to that time unknown, but now immortal 
through our shame. On the contrary, the country and the world would 
yet be stirred by the most startling trial ever had before a human tribunal. 
We believe that when Joseph Holt carried those fatal papers from the 
court which President Johnson had convened to President Johnson himself 
for his approval, the tall, dignified form, Cxesarian head, and cold gray 
eyes of the chief of the military Bureau of Justice made an embarrassment, 
for the Chief Magistrate felt the presence of one who saw through him and 
read his fears. Small wonder that, with the agonizing shrieks of the poor 
woman’s daughter reaching his ears through the lofty chambers of the 
White House, he hastened on the death. But of this directly. 

To the more just and impartial the attempt to fasten the guilt upon any 
one or all of the men named is cruelly absurd. The element of violence to 
which the crime gave birth is alone answerable for the cruelty. But if 
there was one man who could have saved Mrs. Surratt from an ignominious 
death, that man was President Andrew Johnson. He was the only man, 
for in his hands the Constitution placed the Executive clemency ; and not 
only this, but he was the one superior officer to whom the court-martial 
looked for guidance in its findings. Stanton could not have intervened had 
he even desired. Certainly Holt could not. And why was it that Andrew 
Johnson not only affirmed the finding, but hurried on the execution while 
refusing to entertain the writ of habeas corpus issued by a brave judge at 
the risk of his life, and turned a deaf ear to the shrieks of an agonized 
daughter? This query opens up an historical study full of startling interest 
to astudent of the buried past. 

A curious fact in connection with this agitation is that President Johnson 
is not only exempted from blame by the friends of Mrs. Surratt, but is 
actually defended. The latest effort in this direction is an article in the 
North American Review from the pen of Manager Ford, in whose theatre 
Lincoln was assassinated. The article does not exhibit Manager Ford’s 
recognized ability and clearness of utterance. He claims, for example, that 
the recommendation to merey, signed by five members of the court, in behalf 
of Mrs. Surratt was suppressed ; and in proof of this he calls attention to 
the report of the proceedings that was sanctioned by certain officials as 
correct. This, he claimed, was a Government document. This is not cor- 
rect. The book referred to was gotten up by Mr. Benn Pitman, the admir-* 
able reporter, and was published by him as a private specuiation. To 
secure for it a wider circulation, Mr. Pitman appended certain names in 
approval of its accuracy. The petition for Executive clemency in behalf of 
Mrs. Surratt was never suppressed by the Government. It forms part of 
the records at the Department of Justice, open to the perusal of anyone 
who cares to make such investigation. 

Manager Ford repeats the old excuse, that President Johnson was not 
aware that such appeal to mercy was in existence at the time he hurried 
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on the hanging. If this were so, President Johnson was the only man in 
Washington who suffered from this strange condition of ignorance. The 
whole public, including the writer of this, was taken into the confidence 
of the military tribunal, and knew on the instant every step of its pro- 
ceedings. In addition to this, Judge Holt avers that he placed that 
appeal before the President with the other papers, as his sworn duty 
made obligatory upon him. Judge Holt appealed fearlessly to the late 
Attorney-General Speed for confirmation. Speed’s answer was ‘a select 
one, more eloquent than words.” As Johnson had denied that he had 
seen that appeal when he approved the findings, it would have made 
Speed's testimony hurt his late friend and help his immediate enemy, so he 
died making nosign. Can any reasoning creature believe that Speed would 
have remained silent had Holt been guilty, not only of wrong, but of the 
absurdity of suppressing the paper when he could not suppress the fact ? 
For, of course, Johnson knew of that appeal before the proceedings 
reached him. 

We are not prepared to say that Johnson lied when he asserted that he 
had not seen the appeal when he approved the finding. We doubt whether 
he read the record at all on that occasion. He was in haste to have an 
immediate execution, and it is more than probable that he lost no time in a 
study of the case. The evidence submitted to him was voluminous. It 
would have required at least three days to read and weigh the testimony in 
the manner his duty demanded. He condensed this into as many minutes. 
Being advised of the proceedings during the trial, he was familiar with 
them all, and, turning to the condemnation, he wrote his approval and the 
date of execution at once. He may not have reed the appeal, or even 
seen it; but he knew that it was there. In the face of the fearful popular 
excitement and his own situation he dared not respond to it favorably. 

Nor is the assertion, that every approach to the Executive mansion was 
guarded, of use to fasten the sort of guilt sought for on anyone. Not only 
was this house guarded, but so also were those of Seward and Stanton, as 
indeed was every house of an official, while an army marched to and fro 
about Washington. It was a reign of terror, from a wild belief that a wide 
conspiracy existed, in which the lives of all loyal men were threatened. 

The official who suffered most, not from this alarm, but from one more 
appalling, was President Johnson. He was the only man who had reaped a 
benefit from the bloody deed ; and nothing but the blind wrath of a mad- 
dened people, that passed by the significant fact that the man who had been 
made President by the bullet of Booth was the warm, intimate friend and 
associate of the assassin, saved him. The card of the murderer was found 
accidentally in the wrong box of the hotel at which Johnson lodged, left 
during the day on the night of which the deed was committed, expressing 
awish to see the Vice-President. The stupid public mind, followed by the 
authorities, jumped to the conclusion that Booth sought to compass John- 
son’s death at the same time with Lincoli’s. 
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It will never be known whether this interview was had or not, or, if it 
occurred, what passed between the assassin and the Vice-President, so 
soon to be made President. But we know now that, if the facts now 
patent to the world had then got to the public, Johnson would have stood 
an awful chance of being tried along with Mrs. Surratt. She was con- 
demned because of her intimacy with Booth; and how about Andrew 
Johnson in that respect ? 

It is now well known that Booth made the acquaintance of Johnson at 
Nashville, not long before being sworn in as Vice-President, and that 
from that out until the assassination of Lincoln they were warm friends 
and boon companions. This fact, added to the other significant faet, that 
the act of the friend inured to the benefit of the official, placed Andrew 
Johnson in a perilous position when the world was howling down supposed 
conspirators. 

We must not be taken as charging that Andrew Johnson had any hand 
in this horrible deed. He probably took the threats of Booth as the wild 
yaporings of a drunken actor. But he realized where an imprudent inti- 
macy had placed him, as the beneficiary of the assassin’s act. He was 
swift, then, to hasten the hanging, not only to gratify the popular demand 
for blood, but to silence in the grave further investigations. 

These facts give us a solution to President Johnson’s strange and contra- 
dictory conduct. He was at first the bitter foe of the South. He not only 
sought to make treason infamous, but he fairly foamed and raved in his 
indignation. When, however, dust began to gather upon the graves of 
the assassins, and the recollection of the foul deed faded in the short-lived 
memory of the public, Andrew faced about, and gave free rein to his real 
nature. He was as fierce upon the North as he had been upon the South, 
and not only did pardons choke the mails, but the traitors were taken to his 
official embrace. One is reminded of Macbeth, when the murder of his 
king is first made known. He whose subtle brain, riding on the wings 
of his poetic imagination, gives us some of the loftiest passages known to 
humanity, roars and rants over the dead like a senseless drab. 

We cannot be blamed for thus opening the tomb of the dead, and 
arraigning those who are not here to defend themselves, when dead and 
living are alike assailed, their motives impugned, and their characters 
blackened, in order that one may be aggrandized who owes all that holds 
him in public memory to the accidental accuracy of an assassin’s bullet. 


REVIEWS. 


Comte and his Philosophy. We have here, in the compact form of one 
handsome volume, Harriet Martineau’s translation of Comte’s ‘* Philosophie 
Positive” (Belford, Clarke & Co.). The students of such works owe much 
to these publishers for giving them in clear type, at a cheap rate, the 
speculations of a man who caused much stir at one time among the bald- 
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headed, dim-eyed apes who sit in solemn judgment upon what they don’t 
know of God’s universe. Comte was a clever Frenchman, who devised a 
portable instrument by which to measure the creation. All that the little 
instrument fails to triangulate is pronounced superstition unworthy the 
consideration of the scientific mind. As this throws out very nearly all, 
Monsieur Auguste Comte’s instrument is not of much service. That he 
barely escaped the oblivion he deserves is much to be regretted. For sixteen 
years after the first publication of his ingenious nonsense his book gathered 
dust on untouched shelves, when a Scotch reviewer of speculative soap- 
bubbles brought it out, and made the work and its author a fashionable 
craze. 

The power of sheepskin misused in making books has never been fairly 
estimated. It is better understood and more generally used by the 
bar of courts than elsewhere. When a grave-looking old advocate argues 
from behind a breastwork of law books, he at once commands the attention 
of the courts and the respect of the bar. As the rules of law are few, 
clear, and easily comprehended, the complications arise in their applica- 
cation ; and as this is settled by precedent, one can see that the more pre- 
cedents the advocate can claim, the nearer he approaches a victory. The 
humor of it comes in with the fact that no two eases are precisely alike, so 
that every decision is a precedent itself, and every year brings further 
volumes for the advocate to handle and with which to awe the court 
and bar. 

In this way Auguste Comte, since becoming an authority, has been and is 
of much use. Few have the industry to absorb his scientifie fog-bank, and 
a lesser number comprehend his meaning. But he is an authority, and it 
is only necessary to have his works upon one’s library shelves, and speak 
of them as vastly profound and conclusive, to lift one into lofty heights 
of scientifie authority. 

Put on this hard old earth of ours for a brief space, in which to live in 
preparation for a better existence hereafter, we have been given just 
enough intelligence to make a living. All that we know—and the knowl- 
edge is precious littlke—comes to us through our sensations. We know 
through these that there are sin and pain. We know that there are health 
and sickness, good and evil: and on that there is no division and no dis- 
pute. But this isthe sum total of knowledge, and all beyond is vain specu- 
lation, that threatens insanity. We feel that we have something within us 
that thinks, wills, and remembers, and that differs from that matter, mak- 
ing the rest, which is without these attributes or powers. But this so-called 
spiritual being, although ourselves, when we live and have our being, is 
as much unknown as the material world on which it looks; and all is 
mystery, entirely beyond our solution. As we have said before, an event, 
called a fact, that happens once is a phenomenon ; if it occurs again, it is 
a coincidence ; if a third time, it is entitled a law and duly named for 
record. This is human knowledge, this is science, and all there is of it. 
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That we have stumbled blindly upon certain elements of force and 
motion in matter, and used them to our benefit, is proudly referred to as 
evidence of our progress in knowledge. The bald-headed, dim-eyed apes 
point proudly to the steam-engine, the telegraph, the telephone, and other 
like advantages gained in the use of matter, as evidences of scientifie prog- 
ress. Poor creatures! They overlook the fact that all great discoveries 
in that direction have been made by ignorant men who had the courage of 
their ignorance, and stoutly clung to what they claimed in spite of the 
sneers of learned men. What a fight the inventor of the steam-engine 
had! What a heart-breaking contest was given Fulton! And so on, until 
the story of an inventor is the sad reeord of lifelong negleet and abuse. 

The effect of this scientific training is to cultivate cowardice. The 
learned shrink from startling discoveries, fearing that they may be con- 
sidered credulous and ignorant. It is said that Professor Henry sat in the 
Smithsonian Institution for years amid his coiled wires, not daring to 
announce his discovery. Anignorant painter came in, seized the wire, and, 
amid jeers of contempt, strung it along poles and so made the telegraph. 

However, after all, what is our gain? Is there less pain or less wicked- 
ness in the world? Let the car catch one up and speed him on, not at 
sixty miles an hour, but at five hundred miies an hour: does he leave 
behind his pains, his aches, his disappointments and sorrows? Alas! they 
are his luggage, and have been carried as swiftly as he. We have to-day one 
hundred and sixty-five thousand miles of operating railway, and the loco- 
motives, as Hamilton said, dart like shuttles through the looms of trade. Is 
there therefore any better distribution of products to the poor and suffering 
on that account ? On the contrary, the heavy trains go thundering by empty 
stomachs and ragged backs to swell the stores of those whose greed makes 
the earth a home of misery. When one seeks the telephone that anni- 
hilates space, and hears familiar voices a hundred miles away, does he 
hear more words of comfort or consolation than if the speakers were 
present ? 

All this garnered rubbish of science was of so little import that our Saviour 
in His divine mission to mankind gave it no heed. He sought no schools 
of philosophy ; He troubled no hairless apes with His teachings. Doubtless 
He could have performed His miracles by throwing light on light, and giv- 
ing comprehension to comprehend heat ; He might bave made clear the 
mystery of familiar things. But as we were not put on earth for any such 
purpose, His mission was given to teaching us love for each other, found 
in the forgiveness of sins, in charity, and in all goodness, through which 
to prepare us for the home of our Father in heaven. ’ 

What consolation, what comfort this is and has been to the human 
family, we all recognize ; but it is distasteful to science. The foundation 
of the faith is denounced as a superstition unworthy the lofty minds of 
the hairless apes. When one, in the anguish of heart-breaking grief over 
the loss of parent or child, seeks the refuge of the Church, and humbly 
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prays God for strength to bear the infliction, science bids the mourner 
to cease, for there is no God. Science has dethroned the Almighty, and 
put the goddess of Reason in the place, that superstition may no longer 
darken the minds of men. 

Religion is as much a part of our nature as any other feeling that goes 
to make a human being. As well can one claim that the sexual passion is 
unnecessary, and therefore an absurdity to be educated out of a man, as 
to claim that religion is to be reasoned away as a superstitious element 
born of ignorance. Why one should have a longing for divine sympathy 
and an irresistible impulse to prayer, makes as reasonable a question as 
why we should love our children. We only know that the feeling is there, 
and that it goes so far to make human nature that a system of philosophy 
which omits its consideration is simply stupid. It may be that the form in 
which this feeling finds expression is an error. We can make no appeal to 
reason for a guide, for we are without capacity to comprehend the first propo- 
sition. The well-meaning people who refer us to evidences of design, and 
proofs of a great First Cause, only worry without convincing us. Indeed, 
such theological teachers confound themselves. If a great first cause is 
necessary, a greater first cause is logically conclusive. In other words, 
if it is conclusive that we should have a creator of the universe, it is just 
as conclusive that the creator should have an origin in anothercause. The 
thought stuns us—that way lies insanity. We shrink from it in terror, 
and find sanctuary in the Church that, 


“‘ Like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


This is the refuge of poor humanity ; for no man can think of God, save 
through Christ, and continue sane. No man can see God and live. Upon 
this dead level we all, learned and unlearned, exist alike. This is what 
the agnostie means by the “unknowable.” Poor creature! That un- 
knowable lies at the very threshold of knowledge. But one step, and then 
the abyss. But a little way, and we reach the barrier and gaze out, dazed, 
upon unending space and an awful eternity. 

To all properly equipped mental philosophers human nature is made up 
of certain nicely adjusted machinery that, if understood, is easily regulated. 
Monsieur Auguste Comte knew it all. He had the crank well in hand, and 
turning with enerzy set all the cog-wheels, levers, and springs in beautiful 
and harmonious motion, and if health and happiness were not the results, 
the devil was in it: and Auguste Comte did not recognize a devil. Setting 
out with the fact of progress, now called evolution, he claims that the 
human mind passes through three stages of development : 1st, the theologi- 
eal, in which all the phenomena of nature are imputed to the active agency 
of the gods ; 2d, the metaphysical, in which the gods are made to give way 
to certain abstract quiddities called ‘‘ nature,” ‘‘ harmony,” number,” 
ete.; and 8d, the positive or scientific, in which it is discovered that man 
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can know nothing of causes, and is only able to refer phenomena te their 
general laws of co-existence or succession. Then we perceive science is born ; 
and knowledge, no longer baffled by the inscrutable or misled by the im- 
aginary, advances from one generalization to another, to a comprehensive 
perception of the universe as a whole. His second position is, that in this 
advance it proceeds in a regular hierarchical order, from the simple to the 
complex, or from the most elementary relations of numbers to the highest 
and deepest complications of society and life. This hierarchical order of 
the sciences he arranges as follows: Ist, the most general and simple of 
all, dealing only with numbers and magnitude—mathematies ; 2d. the 
application of the principles of mathematics to the phenomena of the 
celestial sphere, or astronomy ; 3d, the application of mathematies and 
astronomy to the phenomena of the terrestrial sphere, or general physics, 
including heat, light, optics, electricity, ete.; 4th, the science of the 
phenomena of the interior of bodies, or of molecular changes—chemistry ; 
5th, the science of the phenomena of individually organized being, or 
vegetable and animal life, termed biology ; and 6th, the science of the 
phenomena of corporate, or social, life, which he terms sociology, which, 
containing all the others, is the crowning glory of all sciences. 

Thus we have it, given in a condensed form, from Monsieur Auguste’s 
friend and translator. It strikes one as the sublimated whim-wham of a 
goose’s bridle. On that the learned Auguste wrote volumes. ‘* Whether 
it was worth while,” to quote Sam Weller, ‘* to go through so much for so 
little, as the boy said when he learned the alphabet,” isa question of taste. 
I think not. 

All these dreams called sciences, which consist of a grain of fact to a 
whole creation of speculation, ave based on matter, and from this we leap 
into a confused world of, to us, contradictory elements when we approach 
the spiritual. Monsieur Auguste lived to recognize this in the most 
ludicrous manner. The philosopher fell in love. It was not only with a 
married woman, but one who knew when to die; and her death, in the 
midst of the philosopher’s intense passion, suddenly awakened him to the 
fact that in his system he had omitted the larger part of the subject he 
had treated of so learnedly. Man had—to Auguste until then unknown— 
an element of love. He had also an element of religion. He had in faet 
quite an assortment of qualities M. Auguste had nevereyen known. Being 
an honest fellow, he died striving to make his cherished system harmonize 
with morals and religion. 


The Black Ball: A Novel, by Ernest De Laneey Pierson (Belford, Clarke 
& Co.).—Encrusted in much that is coarse, crude, and unfinished, there are 
many gleams of true metal visible throughout this book. The author has 
not sufficiently respected either his own talents, or the right of his readers 
to the best that he is able to produce. When an author writes a book he 
enters into a moral contract, none the less binding because it is not ex- 
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pressly formulated, to do the utmost that lies in him. Otherwise he is 
guilty of an implied contempt for the taste and judgment of those whom 
he expects to read his book. He seems to assert that they are not capable 
of comprehending or enjoying the full measure of his powers, and that he 
has therefore felt himself at liberty to dispense with the careful attention 
to detail, and the patient evolution of plot and incident, which a more dis- 
cerning audience might have exacted. While we exonerate Mr. Pierson 
from consciously harboring any such seniiments, we believe that he was 
aware of the shortcomings of his book ; that he was quite capable of pro- 
ducing a much more finished work, and that he is therefore responsible, as 
an artist, in the exact proportion of ** The Black Ball” as it now stands, to 
the ** Black Ball” as he was capable of writing it. That it was written in 
great haste, evidence of which is apparent on every page, is not a legiti- 
maie excuse. The public look to results alone, and cannot be expected to 
make allowances. Suppose, for example, a sculptor exhibits for criticism 
and sale a statue whose conception and broad lines exhibit great beauty 
and stand in evidence of the artist’s genius, but whose limbs have been 
left rudely blocked out, and whose drapery remains in crude and unde- 
fined masses, would not the geneval opinion be that he should take it 
back to his studio and finish it to the last detail, before offering it to the 
gaze of the public? The same rule applies to all art and to all artists ; 
for while finish alone is not art, it is an inseparable part of every artistie 
creation. It is the voice which gives expression to the artistic conception. 
Just in proportion as the details are perfectly executed, so is the whole 
visible thought made round and perfect. Hard work is the second great 
requisite of artistic production, native genius being the first. It is this 
grimy and broad-chested laborer who delves the precious metal out of its 
hidden mine and brings it to the light of day. Feed him weil and house 
him comfortably, and he will surely enrich his master. 

But carelessly and hastily as ‘‘ The Black Ball” was written, it is none 
the less a remarkable book, and proves the author's claim to powers of 
the very highest order. The plot is almost entirely original, and while 
fantastic, as indeed the author in his sub-title asserts it to be, 1s full of 
genuine humanity. The story deals chiefly with two phases of life in the 
metropolis: that which has come to be called aristocratic, meaning pluto- 
cratic; and that which is supposed to be its opposite extreme. On one 
hand we are introduced into the parlors and drawing-rooms of the very 
rich, and on the other into the tenements of the very poor. In both cases, 
we may say in passing, the story passes somewhat into the extravagant, 
which, however, was the author's expressed design. The description of 
-anl Rexton’s palace of Aladdin is as full of fairy-like impossibilities as 
that of its famous original. But it is full also of sumptuous beauty, 
and shows the author to possess a true poetic imagination and a sense of 
pictorial effect. One quite loses sight of the plain commonplace realities 
of the day in a lingering tour through the gorgeous mansion of the 
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good-hearted but weak hero. That the author should have ventured to 
‘paint such a picture, so brilliant in hot color, and so startling in vivid con- 
trasts, isa good augury, since whatever objection may be urged against so 
florid a conception as this, it indicates that he means to take his own way, 
and will therefore one day find a new and untrodden path in the much- 
explored realms of fiction. 

There is a flavor of Dickens in his description of Paradise Alley and its 
inhabitants, though we wish that the author had curbed his humorous ex- 
uberance somewhat. The history of Pollycoop and his lugubrious courtship 
of the fat woman, for example, is simply farcical and in the nature of vari- 
ety-theatre fun. Likewise Sprowley’s story of the ‘‘ Steam Girl” is so pre- 
posterously broad as to pass the bounds of the admissibly absurd. The 
same may be said of some of the stories told by Paul Rexton’s journalistic 
friend. Injected into the current of the tale, these bits of extravagance 
compel us to laugh, but they destroy the sense of the credible and the 
probable, which cannot be safely violated in any work of fiction. No small 
portion of the reader's enjoyment of a novel is his and deliberate accept- 
ance of the events as actual facts and occurrences. When that is broken 
in upon, even for the sake of a laugh, the rapport is interrupted and a 
feeling of mental discomfort supervenes. 

On the other hand, what could be more touching and beautiful than the 
characte? of Linny Merrick ? Whether in fietion or in real life, we recognize 
a good and noble woman by certain unvarying traits : purity of act and 
thought, trustfulness, devotion and constancy in love, and tenderness ; 
above all constancy, the most beautiful element in a beautiful character, 
the anchor to which man in his battle with the storms of life holds fast as 
his sole, last hope, the divine principle of the home, the inspiration of the 
mother, daughter, and wife, possessing which a woman is worthy of all love 
and reverence, without which she becomes an evil and dangerous anomaly. 
With Linny Merrick this principle is associated with those other traits 
which make of her, hastily as she is drawn in many particulars, one of the 
sweetest characters we recall in recent fiction. Opposed to her is Beatrice 
Ordley, capable of coquetting with 2 man who loves her, and whom she 
loves in a petulant, selfish fashion, until, undeceived and disgusted, he 
leaves her to marry a man she despises, in a fit of pique. Inconstant 
and fickle, she attempts to bring her former lover back after her marriage, 
and failing in that, converts her unstable love into hate, and by an ingen- 
ious lie causes her husband to seek Rexton’s life by means of the duel of 
the black ball. Inconstant even in her hatred, she confesses on her death- 
bed to the wrong she has done, in time to prevent the suicide of Rexton in 
compliance with his pledge in the duel. 

The terms of this duel are sufficiently startling. It is not to be a ease of 
immediate bloodshed with all of the archaic accompaniments of seconds, 
measuring of ground, and giving the word, but the suicide of one or the 
other, according to which shall draw the fatal lot. Tt falls to Rexton, who, 
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by previous agreement, must take his own life three months from that 
date. It is easy to understand how, as the time draws near, the interest 
in the situation becomes painfully deepened. The author has managed 
his material with great skill, laying one shade of anxiety, dread, dramatic 
crisis, and suspense over another, until Rexton’s love for Linny Merrick, 
toward the close of his three months of life, strains the reader’s emotion 
to the very utmost tension, 

The minor incidents and characters, though not used to the best advan- 
tage, are nevertheless very admirable. Sam Wilkins, the plumber’s ap- 
prentice, with his reminiscences of the Bowery stage, Sprowley, the ‘*manu- 
facturer of freaks for dime museums,” Mr. Merrick, and the Jew dealer in 
cast-off clothing, despite the tinge of the knock-about fun to which we 
have referred, are good antidotes for morbid depression of spirits. We do 
not quite believe in the worthy Hebrew’s dialect, for it is not wholly uni- 
form, but his description of the sale of a ‘+ bair of bants,” in what pur- 
ports to be a love-letter, is irresistibly comic. The friendship between 
the journalist and Rexton is a warm, living piece of real humanity, and 
the lively talk of the former exhibits Mr. Pierson’s capacity for wit and 
satire at its best. 

We conclude by reiterating our regret that the author of this clever 
book did not do himself or his conceptions full justice. Its faults are 
almost all due to carelessness. If he had taken more time to his work he 
would have certainly produced a great American novel, whereas he has 
produced a bright, deeply interesting, and dramatic story, through whose 
impatience and neglect appears the promise of an admirable future. 


Poems: by Carlotta Perry (Belford, Clarke & Co.).— Readers of maga- 
zines have long been familiar with the name of this poe*. There isa charm 
in her gentle and harmonious muse, a tender optimism, a loving, if not 
very deep, knowledge of the human heart, and a peaceful and reverent 
sympathy with the moods of nature, which win and retain our sincere 
esteem for her verse. If she lacks the power of lofty or sustained flights, 
she does not seek to fly with artificial wings, and exhibit that series of 
aerial tumblings which have made some of her fellow singers a reputation 
rather for recklessness than natural ability. She is not a poet of passion 
in the sense of stringing together a series of erotic epithets with a chime 
at the end, with little other value than to show how near one may approach 
to absolute impropriety without falling over the brink. Poet as she is 
unquestionably, she is also a woman, and respects her sex in herself. Now 
and then she falls into the commonplace, as if her inspiration failed her. 
Such lines for example as 


‘* Our wishes, it is said. do measure just 
Our capabilities. Who with his might 
Aspires unto the mountain’s upper height, 
Holds in that aspiration a great trust,” 
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are not poetry except in so far as the concluding words rhyme with each 
other. Nor are they true. It seems to us that such a poem as ‘In the 
Skadow,” which begins with the lines : 
* You call me cold and grave, without my share 
Of pretty playful ways and winning graces, 
The bloom of smiles that other women wear, 
Just as'they wear their ribbons or their laces,” 

is not a credit to her volume. It is indeed not poetry at all. It is a com- 
mon error with female poets—and male, too, for that matter—to attempt 
to cast into poetic shape subjects which properly belong only to prose, and 
which when moulded into rigid rhyme and measure, become flat and insipid. 
Only that should be arrayed in poetic garments whose essence is poetic, 
and which would lose in strength and significance if expressed in unmodu- 
lated prose. Some thoughts are born singing ; they can do nothing else 
but sing. Music is woven into their fibre and is so perfectly a part of their 
being that if abstracted it would leave them meaningless. It is this class of 
thoughts which alone has the right to rhyme. It is ineontestibly the faet 
that a vast deal of verse, some of it famous too, is nothing more than 
prose broken off in equal lengths and tied into bundles. Wordsworth, for 
example, was a great hewer of these rhymed fagots, and if, after death, 
poets are punished by the irate muses for their literary sins on earth, the 
author of ‘‘ The Excursion ” will have as tough a time of it as his own 
Peter Bell. As we said, female poets are especially liable to this miscon- 
ception of their art, and to attempt to describe feelings and situations which 
are entirely unpoctic. Such verses are very similar to that class of music 

which undertakes to describe in harmonic numbers a piece of wood two 
feet six inches long and painted green. 

We find in this volume less of this sort of verse than was to be expected. 
Most of the pieces exhibit genuine inspiration, not always of the loftiest 
order, but often very sweet and true. There is original thought in the 
sonnets ‘‘Soreery” and ‘‘In Sleep.” The latter expresses a doubt which 
often arises with terror in the souls of those who love: 

« She is so dear I would not have her stray 
Even in dreamland where T may not go. 
In that strange other sleep how will it be ?” 

There is a dreamy grace in such poems as ‘* Auf Wiedersehen ™: 

“A day of perfect summer grace, where green boughs meet and interlace.” 
The poetess has indeed a fine feeling for out-of-doors beauty, a perception 
of the spirit which hovers 

‘* Over fields of clover-blooms, from out the dim woods’ fragrant glooms.” 

“Love Among the Lilies * is charming and piquant: 


“ T hold the oars, but Lily’s eyes 
Do all the guiding.” 
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Taken as a whole, this volume of poems is not one to be glanced through 
hastily and laid aside, but one to be read and reread, carried about and 
kept at hand. Every lover of good poetry will find here something to 
remember, to apply to his own experience, to comfort and encourage, to 
add to his collection of rare gems in the storehouse of his mind. 


Echoes from the Rocky Mountains, by John W. Clampitt (Belford, 
Clarke & Co.).—When we stand at the base of a towering edifice we lose 
perception of its magnitude and height. In the shadow of the porch of 
the great church of St. Peter's at Rome the cross upon the dome, nearly 
five hundred feet above, is hidden from view, and only the lower portions 
of the fagade are visible. But miles away, upon the Campagna or on the 
Tiber, the giant bulk rears itself far above the rest of the city clustering 
around its feet, dwarfing churches, palaces, and columns into the toy 
houses of children. In the same way we who dwell in the America of the 
nineteenth century are unable to comprehend the grandeur of our own 
country. Our point of sight is too near, Moreover, it is still building, and 
we are ourselves hewing the stones for its cornices and carving the ribs of 
its mighty dome. The vast whole is lost in the multiplicity of the details. 
We understand, in a vague and careless fashion, that the growth of a 
metropolis of nearly a million and a half population is a wonderful thing; 
that great cities should have arisen upon the scene of Indian massacres 
forty years ago is something in the nature of a miracle. But the full 
splendor of our national progress must be left to the intelligent study and 
admiration of the citizen of the latter half of the twentieth century. 

It is chiefly in that portion of the United States known as the Far West 
that this marvellous development has taken place. Indifferent from habit 
and contiguity as we may be, such a work as the one before us, which is, 
in effect, a history of nearly one-half of the territorial area of the country, 
must arouse very warm emotions of pride, admiration, and astonishment, 
as page after page the glorious panorama unrolls before our vision. An 
aetor in many of the scenes he deseribes--always subordinating his own 
personality, with the modesty of a truly brave man—Mr. Clampitt tells his 
story with the spirit and dash which it deserves. He writes con amore, 
with the vividness of the eye-witness, and with as little bias as strong and 
sincere belief will permit; and if not always with the elegance and finish 
of the scholar and historian, at least with unvarying honesty and enthusi- 
asm. We could wish that he had reconsidered such phrases as, p. 78, ‘* the 
assassin’s bullet launched him from his day-dreams into the land of forms 
and shadows ;” and, p. 133, ‘‘ the seurrilous offscourings of the earth.” 
But these are minor faults, and, in a writer who has himself made history, 
must not be too severely criticised. On the other hand, his story of the 
race of the ‘* Pony Express” against time for $50,000 is full of the dra- 
matic intensity of D’Artagnan’s ride for the diamond studs. Describing the 
conclusion of the race, he says: ‘* But ‘ Patience sits by in angel’s garb? 
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and offers her sovereign aid. At this moment a speck is seen upon the 
horizon. Now itis no bigger than a man’s hand. Now it is a cloud. 
With whip and spur the bold boy-rider urges on his flying steed. He 
comes With a wild shout of victory ; his wheat-sheaf from the distant val- 
ley drops at the people’s feet—the everlasting hills re-echo their shouts of 
triumph. The Pony Express has crossed the American continent, and 
won by twenty minutes !” 

The history of the building of the Pacific railroads is a modern Mliad. 
In simple yet forceful language he relates the struggles of a few men, who, 
uniting the spirit of self-interest, without which no enterprise is ever con- 
ceived or carried out, to genuine inspiration and that order of genius which 
the great American projector never lacks, recognizing the possibility of a 
great railway system uniting the east with the west, over thirty-five hundred 
miles, never ceased toiling, scheming, and hoping until the grandest engin- 
eering problem of modern times was solyed. We are too apt to regard 
such results as merely the blind fruition of blindly sown capital. While 
without capital the Pacific railways could never have become a fact, we 
must grant something to the intelligence and faith which could embark 
millions in what to many experienced and rational minds seemed only the 
thinnest possible bubble, and to those unknown prophets who saw as ina 
vision the.glory of the distant future. 

Mr. Clampitt tells the story of the celebrated Credit Mobilier with a 
naiveté and impartiality which has rarely been equalled in the history of 
that sublime fraud. He draws no conclusions, he utters no anathemas, 
he adopts no side in the controversy. He simply tells the story as he 
comprehends it, doing full justice to men whose names have become, 
shall it be said, infamous, in connection with that vast financial enterprise, 
hiding nothing, extenuating nothing, and varnishing nothing. He gives 
the facts and allows the reader to place the responsibility where it belongs. 
Rarely, in the chaos of political controversy, has a case been so clearly, so 
sincerely put to the great jury of the world. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of Mr. Clampitt’s judicial fairness in this most vexed of questions. - 

Aside from what may be termed topics of public moment, the volume 
includes much of a more personal nature. From this category we should 
except the history of the infamous ** Mountain Meadow Massacre,” which, 
as here detailed, places a stain as black as night and forever indelible 
upon the sect whose leader seems to have been the prime mover in 
that most cruel and unprovoked slaughter. The details and affidavits as 
given in this volume seem incontestable, and the vengeance which, after 
twenty years, at length found out one of the aetors in the tragedy seems 
unjust only in proportion as it was limited to him and not executed upon 
all responsibie—from the most ignorant ruffian or savage who i red a shot, 
to the scoundrel who from his high place instigated with his disgusting cant 
the most heartless and cold-blooded murder of modern times. In the 
detail of this story Mr. Clampitt naturally loses his calmness. 
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ROANOKE OF ROANOKE HALL. 
By MALCOLM BELL, 
Author of ‘His Fatal Success,” ete. 
CHAPTER I. 


HOW A STRANGF MAN CAME TO ROANOKE HALL; AND HOW BAD 
NEWS FOLLOWED, 


Ir is a strange thing for a man who from the very threshold of 
the silent tomb can look back on more than eighty years, to mark 
what mighty trivial details thrust up their heads, like rocks in a 
mountain stream, above the stormy current of past misfortunes. 

I have lived under six monarchs, not counting as one our present 
gracious King, George, the third of that name, who has this year 
been called to the throne of his fathers: vet can I well remember 
how, startled in the beginning by the flutter of the brown bird’s 
wings, [ found my first nest wrapped clese in moss and leaves, and 
gazed with pleasant awe upon the dainty speckled eggs. I have 
been witness of two traitorous but happily defeated rebellions, yet 
can [ still reeall my terror when, fishing in our little river here at 
Roanoke, [ drew out a great writhing eel and fled in haste, not 
less disturbed and astounded than he. 

True is it that | was but a child of eight vears at the time of the 
former rebellion, that of my lord Monmouth, but its influence on 
my after life was so truly vast. my own father losing his head for 
that mistaken cause, that it would be marvellous indeed if I could 
uot even now set down clearly such acts of it as passed under my 
eyes. 

And firstly do [mind me of the great stir and bustle at the Hall 
through the early months of that fatal year of Our Lord sixteen 
hundred and eighty-five—messengers posting here and there, arriv- 
ing secretly in haste and departing again by night: the assembling 
together of the neighboring gentry to hunting-parties, whence little 
game was brought home; the gathering of many guests to banquets 
held with doors locked and guarded, where little wine was drunk 
and few songs were sung:—of the true causes of all which I was of 
course in ignorance, though I knew that it made life pass more mer- 
rily at the Hall than it was wont to do, 
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Especially do I recollect my uncle Edgar's anger at these many 
meetings, to the knowledge of which 1 was brought in the following 
fashion. 

He and my father, Allan Roanoke, had lived together at Roanoke 
Hall happily enough till then, and my cousin May, his only child, 
was my chief playmate. She was but six years of age, motherless 
as I was myself, but to my eyes she was the sweetest and most peer- 
less queen that ever brushed the earth with fairy footstep : and of a 
truth she availed herself not a little of my devoted submission, 
*Tis wonderful to see how complete a little woman is a young maid; 
for even as those who have travelled in our colonies of America 
report that the young of a turtle, named from its habit of snapping, 
do of their own accord begin to snap as soon as released from thie 
egg, so does a maiden, before even she begins to walk, coquette, 
make eyes, find jey in creating divisions and jealousies, and revel 
in the invention of delightful torments for those that love her. 

So, indeed, did my cousin May plague me sorely; for, knowing 
how I loved her even then, she would be coy or kind, haughty or 
humble, disdainful or yielding, sal or merry, all in the brief passage 
of a summer morning. All of which | would not have writ down 
here against her, had she not in after-years made all the happiness 
of my life. 

When she was in her mood of pride she was a very empress, and 
Ther most dutiful slave; she woull bid me begone or tarry, send 
me on errands for things she had no need of, choose to do that 
which she knew I most of all disliked, and in fine lead me such a 
dance that none but the most obedient lover would have endured 
her caprices. But when she was kind, all these troubles were 
quickly forgotten, and she would graciously permit me in our sports 
to stvle her * my little wife.” 

On one such occasion we were walking on the terrace beneath the 
windows of the great hall, and my uncle was also moodily pacing up 
and down, as was his custom at times, and he, chancing to overhear 
the pretty May name me her husband, did snatch her roughly from 
me, bidding me go, with a buffet, and saying harshly that the child 
of a traitor should be no son of his. Whereat I went my way very 
much astounded, and May fell to weeping and would not be com- 
forted. 

Not long afterwards, in the first bright days of June, as I was roam- 
ing alone, near the setting of the sun, upon the moor which stretched 
away to the northward behind the Hall, T was aware of a man rid- 
cng towards me at a great pace, he and Ins horse showing black as 
coal against the flaring blood-red clouds that trailed along the 
western sky, 

I know not what strange foreboding of the future raised in my 
breast a great and deadly terror at his approach, insomuch that I 
would have fled had not my legs failed me, and he at the same time 
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espying me, called to me, with a great shout, to come to him; the 
which, seeing no escape, I most unwillingly began to do. 

Ife was an exceeding tall man, of great bodily strength, with over- 
broad shoulders, and thick, knotted arms, so marvellously longer 
than the the usual proportion of those limbs as to give him the 
appearance of that huge ape they call the “man of the woods,” by 
which name I ever after called him to myself. 

He was dressed in coarse garments, after the fashion of a seafarer, 
and wore a cap of fur pulled low over his eyes, but not enough to 
hide a great scar ridging his forehead above his shaggy, scowling 
eyebrows. 

“Easy, my young master!” he cried, in a rough, harsh voice, as 
he spurred up to where I stood trembling. ‘“Canst give me the 
bearings of Roanoke Hall? I’m if I can make aught of this 
land navigation.” 

The perspiration was pouring down his sunburned face, and his 
big black horse, reeking, with mouth afoam, starting eves, and 
blood running down his spurred flanks and dripping to the ground, 
shivered in every limb. 

“Ts the lad dumb ?” he went on, with an oath, as I stood speech- 
less with fear at his wild and evil looks ; and he lightly flicked me 
across my stockinged legs with his whip. 

“Roanoke Hall!’ [I screamed, stung by the pain, at which he 
laughed a great, coarse laugh; “it is close by here.” 

“(ive me the chart,” he said again; to which, not understanding, 
I answered nothing. “ Dost know the way, booby ’” he roared, 
rapping out another strange-sounding oath. 

* Yes, yes,” I stammered, in helpless consternation. 

“Then but thou shalt serve as pilot!” he exclaimed; and 
though his horse was a very tall one, as he need be to carry so much 
weight, he reached down one of his fearful arms, almost without 
stooping, and, gripping my shoulder with fingers of iron, swung me 
on to the saddle before him as if I had been an empty wallet, for all 
I was a well-grown boy of my age. 

“Come aboard, sir,” he said, and laughed again; then lashing his 
wearied steed, cried, “ Up anchor and make sail!” 

As we rode down through the darkening lanes, I in the bend of 
his brawny arm, he asked me many questions about. the Hall, the 
family, and the neighborhood; and when I hesitated at times, not 
comprehending his outlandish oaths and jargon, he squeezed me 
hard against his body until I cried for mercy, thinking for sure that 
my ribs must break with the intolerable pressure; at which he 
laughed once more. 

Glad indeed was I when in the failing twilight we rode thus up 
to the porch of the Hall, and I saw my father already standing on 
the steps, awaiting our arrival. 
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“Why, John 0’ Compton!” he cried, “what make you, man, SO far 
from salt water, and where did you run across my boy + r 

“Thine is he ?” snswered the man of the woods, placing me on 
the ground with more gentleness than he had yet displ: wed, saa 
took him aboard as steersman. Ask thy pardon, young master ; I 
would have used thee less roughly had [but known of what a sound 
block thou wast a chip.” 

“What news, man, what news ?” said my father, eagerly. 

“Good news, sir; news of the best,” replied the man, as he sat 
beating the dust from his cap against his no less dusty boots. 
“The argo is run safely, and landed all well at Lyme ‘Regis in 
Dorsetshire, at nine o'clock in the ev ening before last.” 

**Say vou so?” cried my father, taking. off his hat and waving it 
round his head: ‘that is good news indeed. If the c go is run, 
*twere well to call the traders to the market. But off hor se, man, 
off horse, and come within. You must needs be thirsty and weary 
after your ride.” 

«Thirsty [ am, my master,” said John 0’ Compton, dismounting, 
“and hungry to boot; but weary I never was yet, and am not now. ” 

The blood-stained clouds against which I beheld for the first 
time this man, who in after years did his utmost to wreck my life, 
proved to be no inappropriate omens, for they burst that n ight in a 
dreadful storm of thunder and lightning, wind and rain; even as 
he stirred up for me a villainous turmoil of danger and difficulty: 
and as, when he could no longer trouble me, my life settled down 
into one of unbroken peace, so after that awful night the morning 
dawned bright and fair, the glittering drops clinging to the 
branches, and the last drifting battalions of the cloud- -army, the 
only signs of what had bef: len. 

e6 all night long as I lay in dismay, while the thunder mut- 
tered and the lightning flickered through my casement, above the 
rushing of the rain and the wailing of the wind I heard ever and 
again the rattle of hoofs in the courtyard below my window as some 
wayfarer arrived, or their fast-dying beat as some hurried messen- 
ger sped out into the night and storm. 

We were used to rise betimes in those days, not like to the young 
sparks of the present period, who, yawning, take a dish of tea or 
chocolate at midday, and think greatly of themselves if they are 
dressed and out-of-doors by four in the afternoon ; but had my 
custom been otherwise I could not have played the lie-a-bed that 
morning, for, looking forth even at the gray of dawn, I saw the 
courtyard filled with cavaliers. and bright with floating plumes and 
glinting armor, and I should have been no boy had I not burned 
to be among them. 

I donned my garments with all speed, and was hastening down 
to learn what all this might mean, when, passing through an open 
gallery which ran across one end of the great hall, I heard my fa- 
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ther and uncle loud in talk and high in dispute, and stayed to 
listen. 

“So,” said my father, in a voice of anger such as I had never 
before heard him make use of, “you will not join ?” 

* No,” cried my uncle. ‘* Neither should you if I had hand in 
the business strong enough to hinder you.” 

“That I should live,” exclaimed my father, ‘‘to know my 
brother a coward!” 

“By heaven!’ my uncle made fierce answer, ‘better coward 
than traitor! But 1 am no coward, and were you not my brother, 
this hand should give you the lie.” 

‘* Brother! You are no brother of mine. My father’s blood runs 
not in your veins, or it would crowd to your pale cheeks, erying 
shame upon you for disgracing it.” 

‘This is too much,” began my uncle; but mastering his passion, 
he stopped a while, and spoke afterwards in a much softer tone, 
so that I could hear no word of what was said. 

‘Tam no traitor!” broke out my father at length, after much 
low-voiced argument and persuading on my uncle’s part. “I owe 
no allegiance to a Catholic king. And you will join us, so; if not, 
why go your ways, or stay here and rot. I have no time for further 
parley.” 

With which words he swung out of the place. 

** Nay, then, heaven help us!” said my uncle. ‘I will to Lon- 
don to the King.” 

Outside the house there was great stir and business. Many were 
there strangely attired and armed; some with old helms and breast- 
plates newly furbished up; others in their Sunday garb, as if they 
were bound to feast or marriage, instead of to bloody battle and 
shameful defeat; some carried guns and pistols, others swords, 
spears, or pikes, while vet others bore no weapon but a club, or a 
scythe-blade cunningly lashed to a pole. Few were known to me, 
being for the most part farmers, cloth-workers, and such, for the 
gentry as yet held aloof; but young Master Radleigh, the same that 
was afterwards pitifully hanged by order of the cruel Jeffreys, to- 
gether with his mother, who gave him comfort and shelter in his 
peril. was there gayly apparelled, and spoke to me laughingly, asking 
whether I would not come along with him, and beat a drum for 
the good cause, which I in nowise comprehended. 

Presently arrived my grandmother in great haste and perturba- 
tion, and begged my father with tears and sobbing not to set out 
that day, arguing that the wind had torn a large bough from the 
old oak near the Dower House, known as Roanoke Chase, where she 
abode, a thing which hath always been considered of evil omen to 
our house ; but he would pay no heed to her, 

Now of my grandmother I must speak more at length in this 
place, for that she not only cared for me tenderly while she lived, 
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but also after her decease interposed for good in a strange and 
notable way in my concerns, as shall hereafter be more fully made 
clear. 

She was a stately and grand dame of goodly and commanding 
presence, and seemed always to my young eyes to be of an exceeding 
great age ; though indeed, as I learned afterwards, she was no more 
than eight-and-forty years old at the time. My error, however, was 
the more excusable that her hair was already of a snowy whiteness, 
and her once beautiful face seamed and wrinkled, though trouble 
more than time had set those marks upon her. She was ever full 
of kindness and love to me, but if the truth be told I was not a 
little afeard of her. She was imperious in her manners, with little 
gentleness if much affection in her speech and conduct; at times 
she would sit gazing upon me with fearsome grimness, making my 
heart sink within me in dread that I had in some way offended, for 
I knew not then that, though she looked on me, she sew me not, 
beholding only the past and all that she had endured. 

But | must hasten on with my tale or I shall grow tedious, and 
my reader will cast away the book with a ‘* Pshaw, these old do- 
tards !” and take up for the more amusement one of those stage 
plays wherein perchance he may find more ill than good, though I 
must own that [have read with much pleasure and profit some of 
those by Mr. Home, Mr. Addison, and Mr. Bickerstaffe, and that 
excellent piece of work ** The Beggar’s Opera” by Mr. Gay, which I 
saw at the play-house in Covent Garden when first presented in 
London. 

While my father was, as it appeared, doubting what answer to 
make to my grandmother's solicitations, a gentleman rode up bear- 
ing a letter which he gave to him. No sooner had he cast eyes on it 
than he turned pale, and having read it over twice or thrice, flung it 
to the earth and ground it with his heel into the mud. 

I was close beside him at the moment, and also a Mr, Ferguson, 
whom I knew not, but who had seemingly great authority among 
them all. ‘To him my father said fiercely ina low voice : 

Let us to horse and away. My lord Macclesfield sends that 
he is not as yet ready, and my lord Brandon hath already written 
to the same cifect. Let us set forth, ere it be more widely known.” 

Therenpon at a signal given a trumpet blew, and all those that 
had horses hastened into the saddle, while the footmen with a 
mighty cheer began to lead the way through the great gate. I 
watched them all go with wnthinking pleasure, and then climbing 
to the roof of the gate-house, followed them with my eyes down into 
the valley and up the gentie slopes of the hill on the farther side, 
until the last spear-point vanished from my sight. They were a 
goodly company with their gay scarves, plumes, and armor, and a 
right merry one, singing songs, laughing, and joking as they 
marched, Alas ! though they were, as | know now, traitors to their 
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lawful king, I cannot choose but pity them when I think how few 
returned again, and those sadly wearied and bedraggled, their bright 
weapons cast away, and their feathers and such-like gauds soaked 
with rain and stained with mud and mire. 

And now for a time unbroken peace settled down upon us. My 
uncle Edgar was awayin London, and my cousin May and I were 
fetched down to the Dower House to stay with our grandmother 
until he or my father should come home. There we had a joyful 
time, not recking in our innocence of the storm then growing to 
break over us, scampering about the halls and passages, shouting 
and laughing, even as my great grandchildren do at the present 
day. 

One afternoon, close at the month’s end, being down in the 
village, [ saw a strange man on horseback ride over the bridge into 
tie space before the church with a trumpet and a piece of paper in 
his hand, and having blown the first rousingly, he read the second 
in a loud voice, and afterwards fixed it to the church door with 
nails, where | heard an old man read it over to those that had no 
hook-learning. 

** The declaration of James, Duke of Monmouth,” it began, “‘and 
the Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Commons now in arms for the 
Defence of the Protestant Religion and Vindication of the Laws, 
Rights, and Privileges of England from the Invasion made upon 
Them, and for delivering the Nation from the Usurpation and 
T'vranny of James, Duke of York.” ‘Then it went on to charge him 
directly with the murder of the Earl of Essex, the poisoning of his 
brother the late King Charles the Second, the burning of London 
town, and many other wicked and abominable crimes. 

There was but little said by the standers-by during the recital of all 
these vile and infamous inventions, but when the end came, James 
by the grace of God King, a murmur rose and many moved away, 
looking mournful and shaking their heads dolorously. 

We heard many rumors in the following weeks: how that the 
Duke of Monmouth had been at Chard; how that at Taunton all 
the town had come ont to meet him, bearing flags and garlands, 
with music, singing, and rejoicing ; and how twenty-six fair maidens 
daintily clad in white garments had presented to him a Bible and 
other matters: how he had fallen back from Bath and Bristol ; and 
many others—too many to set down here. 

My grandmother all this time was much perturbed in her spirits, 
looking upon us, and me in especial, sighing or weeping, and hush- 
ing us gently when, as sometimes fell out, we became too noisy 
in our mirth. At last the blow descended. It was on the tenth 
day of July, in the early morning, when the dew was yet upon the 
grass, that I was down in a tall hedge of hazels bordering upon the 
lower road, seeking a wand to go a-fishing with, when I heard the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs coming slowly towards me, and presently 
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‘looking out beheld a man approach wearily on a mud-stained, travel- 

worn steed. He wore a breastplate rusty and tarnished, and round 
his head no other covering than a rag stained with blood. His face 
was ashy white, and he looked near dead; but though much 
astonished at his dismal plight I knew him for John Gold, the 
blacksmith’s son, a good friend of mine, and sharer in many of my 
youthful mischiefs. 

I called to him out of the hedge where I stood ; but though he 
started and looked upon me with great vacant eyes, he rode on 
wearily up the hill without a single word spoken, nor did I see him 
again until, some weeks after, he was taken out in the Village by 
Colonel ‘Trelawney" s men and incontinently hanged, to my exces- 
sive grief and horror. 

When I returned to the house I found all in fearful confusion. 
The men and maids, pale and dazed, swearing or weeping ; my grand- 
mother beside herself with grief. And it was not fora long time that 
IT could learn that there had been a terrible battle at Sedge moor, 
that many had been killed, the Duke of Monmouth had tled, and 
my father and many more taken prisoners. Nor did I then compre- 
hend at all what it meant to me, nor why my grandmother should 
hold me so tight to her heart, kissing me and calling me a poor, 
unhappy orphan child. 


CHAPTER II. 
HOW ROANOKE WAS ATTACKED | AND HOW IT WAS DEFENDED. 


THat night I could not sleep. There was some unwonted stir 
and murmur through the house; the brush of hastened footfalls in 
the passages, the closing and reopening of doors ; and more than 
once I caught the slight clash of metal, and my grandmother’s 
voice in hushed command. But when I inquired the meaning of 
this from her the following morn she bade me be silent, and when 
Il asked wherefore we were served on plain porcelain instead of the 
silver plate she told me to ask no questions, and to say no more on 
such a matter to any man. 

Of all the horrors and cruelties which followed in the train of 
the thrice infamous Jeffreys through his justly execrated *‘* Bloody 
Cireuit * Twas kept at the time in merciful ignorance; but I was 
one day dressed in mourning by my gr: andmother’s orders, on her 
return from a visit to the city of London, and I was told that my 
father’s head had fallen on the scaffold. 

How long afterwards it was, I know not, when a man came riding 
at headlong speed from the village to warn us that a party of Crown 
officers were arrived, and had but halted for refreshment on their 
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way to the Ilall, where we were then re-established, my uncle 
Edg: uw being by then come home again. 

Of what happened thereafter I must speak with the larger expe- 
rience and fuller knowledge of later years, for I was too young to 
comprehend such matters “when they befell. The King, not con- 
tent with the fearful retribution taken upon all concerned, was 
resolved to drive in the sword of vengeance to the very hilt, and had 
issued un order to sequestrate the estates which had been forfeited 
by my father’s treason. 

Everything he had died possessed of was to be seized for the 
King’s ‘behoot : lands and houses, cattle, plate, and jewels were to 
be taken from ‘us, and we were to be turned naked and penniless 
upon the cruel world. That my uncle Edgar had not only taken 
no part in the late rebellion, but had journeyed all the way to Lon- 
don to put himself at the King’s disposal, that my grandmother 
and I were guilty of no offence against his Majesty, were to be held 
of no account. Nothing that had been owrs was to be left to us; we 
were the kin of a rebel, and were not fit to live, and I, before even 
[ knew that I had come into my inheritance, was to be cast out from 
it to beg my bread by the roadside, or to starve unheeded in a 
ditch: which would niost assuredly have been effected had it not 
been for the defence of my grandmother. 

This defence, though a right grand and notable one, is no tale 
of battle and siege, of bele: aguering army and famished garrison, of 
locked doors and barred windows, blows and wounds, shot and coun- 
ter-shot. It was but the contest of one brave woman against all the 
learned lawyers of the Crown—a woman who shrank not from fling- 
ing to the winds her honest name, her good fame, all that woman 
holds most dear in the cause of one who. as he hath oftentimes 
since owned with heartfelt penitence, repaid her but iil. 

It must be made known for the clearer understanding of my 
story that my grandmother was in reality of no kin to my uncle 
Edgar, being my grandfather Gerald Roanoke’s second wife: his 
first. the mother, as all supposed, of his two sons, having been a 
wealthy heiress of the neighborhood, Mistress Alic e Clermont. She 
had unhappily died in giving birth to my uncle, and after a year 
of mourning, to the no little wonder and scandal of the place, 
Gerald Roanoke had married Hester Ashland, who had been his 
first wife’s waiting-woman. 

She was the daughter of a small farmer near by, a fair and win- 
ning damsel at the time of her espousal, with manners, as I have 
heard, above her ostensible situation. For some months after the 
event the gentry dwelling round about had held aloof because oi 
her low birth, but in time her gentle, modest ways and her true 
devotion to her husband’s children had won for her the respect of 
all ; and when he died, leaving her in perpetuity the Dower House 
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of Roanoke Chace with all appertaining thereto, there was not one 
who did not come to offer her tokens of sympathy and regard. 

All this hardly earned respect she now of her own free will did 
cast away to save the estates for my uncle Edgar—nay, not all, for 
on the Sunday after her victory, when, on leaving the church at the 
end of divine service, all turned away, giving her cold looks and 
scanty courtesy, one Sir Percy Rushton, a true and honest gentle- 
man, did press forward before all the haughty snecring dames, and 
taking my grandmother by the hand, cried in a loud voice that all 
might hear : 

** Madam, these puritanical and unchristian ladies may say what 
they like and think what they please; but I protest that I respect 
and admire you more for your courage in adversity than for all your 
virtues in prosperity; and if any gentleman cares to gainsay that 
you area brave and generous lady I may perhaps find a means to 
convince him of his error.” 

Whereat he fingered his sword-hilt, looking round him very fierce- 
ly, and my grandmother, blushing, burst into tears and led me away. 

The cause of all which I will now write down. The sequestration 
of the estates, as hath already been said, was ordered because their 
late owner, Allan Roanoke, having rebelled against his lawful 
king, and having been taken in arms on July the sixth at the bat- 
tle of Sedgemoor, had been duly sentenced to death because of and 
for that cause. 

The lawyers had fulfilled all the customary forms, had inventoried 
and sealed all the property, and thought without doubt that their 
work was done and all secure, when my grandmother Hester Roan- 
oke, by means of a statement which she made, and which was in all 
ways clearly supported and proved, shattered all their hopes and 
projects. 

The estates, she declared, could not rightfully be forfeited because 
of Allan Roanoke’s crime, in that they had never legally belonged to 
him. He was, it was true, Gerald Roanoke’s eldest son, but she 
herself was in fact his mother, and he, having been born out of 
wedlock, could not properly inherit. 

Alice Roanoke’s first-born had been a daughter, while at about 
the same time a son, the token of Hester’s shame, had been born to 
her. Gerald Roanoke, owing to his wife’s great illness, feared for an 
heir, and persuaded Hester to consent to the exchanging of the 
children, which was accordingly done, no one save the nurse know- 
ing aught of the deed. The daughter had been given into the care 
of a woman in the country, who had some time after reported its 
death, and Allan had been brought up as his father’s son and heir. 

This plea having been presented in the proper quarter, and hav- 
ing been satisfactorily confirmed by documentary and other evidence, 
such as a declaration of the facts signed by Gerald Roanoke him- 
self, and the sworn testimony of the nurse who attended the lady, 
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was allowed, and his Majesty was graciously pleased to relinquish 
his claim to the estates, only consoling himself by exacting a heavy 
fine, for no justifiable reason save that the Crown had been put to 
great expense in the matter. 

So it was that Iwas disinherited because of my illegitimacy, my 
uncle Edgar took possession of the no little diminished fortune of 
which he had so long been deprived, and my grandmother was con- 
temned by the most part of the neighborhood, 

It would have been thought that my uncle should show some 
gratitude for the great sacrifice she had made for his sake: but, 
stung perhaps at the terrible reduction made in his revenues by the 
King’s fine, he chose rather at that time to regard only the few 
years during which he had been kept out of his own, and threatened 
even, at first to proceed against her for fraud, a business which he 
afterwards thought the better of. So vielent, however, was he in 
his strictures that she withdrew altogether to her own house of 
Roanoke Chace, and as my uncle would never look on me but with 
loathing, or speak to me save in bitterness, | was truly glad when, 
on her invitation, | was removed thither also, though I wept much 
at parting with my beloved cousin May. 

This separation did not prove as complete as my uncle would 
doubtless have wished, for it chanced that one of the men on our 
estate was courting her nursemaid, There was a convenient stile 
between the two domains where they managed to encounter nearly 
every day, and as, when I was present to play with her charge, the 
girl was left more free to enjoy the attentions of her swain, | met 
with no opposition from her. 

For three sweet years this went on, and every year I grew more 
enamoured of the lovely May. She was indeed a perfect vision of 
childish beauty. Her curling red-brown hair, her large brown eyes, 
rosy cheeks, and soft red lips made up a sight that few could fail 
to gaze upon with pleasure. That my memory docs not deceive me, 
and that my fancy does not add charms that were not there, I can 
show, for, in addition to the strength of my recollection, I have 
hefore me as I write a little picture of her done in oils which I 
extracted by my persuasions from a painter who was fetched down 
from London to do the portrait of my grandmother, to which I shall 
find occasion to refer so frequently later on in my history. 

It was in the year of Our Lord sixteen hundred and eight-eight 
that the smooth course of my life began to be rufiled by the storm 
that was not destined to abate for ten long vears. 

On'the morning of July the first of that year my grandmother, 
who had Jong been ailing, sent for me into the great hall where she 
was sitting, though grievously sick, and well assured that her end was 
near. Tam enabled to fix this date with so much precision because 
I had been down to the village that morning when a man spurred 
through, waving his cap above his head and shouting as he rode, 
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«‘The Bishops are acquitted! the Bishops are acquitted!” at which 
there was much cheering and rejoicing among the people. But this 
is beside the question. 

When I came into the room I was much astounded to find that 
my uncle Edgar, who had not come anigh us for many a month, 
was got there before me. From him then did she in my presence 
demand that he should of lis sufficiency make provision for me, his 
brother’s son. He made answer that he would not, and spoke 
things of me hard to be borne, touching my misfortune and my 
grandfather’ sin. 

Now there had before been question of some plate and moneys 
that had been missing after the rebellion, to some of which my 
uncle laid claim, and he did often roundly declare that my grand- 
mother knew more of the matter than she was pleased to tell, which 
she in nowise regarded, neither denying nor affirming the same. 
When, therefore, she pressed him close for a more favorable response 
to her petition, he said very furiously that she might herself make 
provision for me out of the treasure she had concealed from him. 

** Beware !” she cried, rising, being greatly angered. ** Beware, 
proud and ungrateful man! Urge me not too far, for I have that 
that will lay your high head lower than the dust.’ 

Whereat he burst into a fit of loud and eruel laughter, and went 
out from the room, and I with him to entreat him to a peace, to 
which persuasions he would lend no ear. 

On my return I beheld my grandmother standing in the midst 
of the chamber, her face strangely drawn aside and convulsed, and 
she straightway afterwards fell to the ground, and ina short space 
of time died, making great and terrible efforts to speak. 

Now indeed was I in a pitiful case: my grandmother, my sole 
friend and protector, dead; my uncle estranged; with little or no 
livelihood, and no means to make one for myself. My grandmoth- 
er, it is true, had by her last will and testament left to me her es- 
tate of Roanoke Chace, ** together with everything thereupon either 
above or beneath the ground;” but I was but eleven years of age 
at the time, having ne ‘ither the years nor the experience to manage 
even so small a property, and no means to support myself in idle- 
ness, for my grandmother’s revenue had been a charge upon the 
estate which ceased at her death, reverting to my uncle. 

In these circumstances I was glad enough to follow the instrue- 
tions left in my grandmother's letter of adviee, and betake myself 
to the protection of her father, Stephen Ashland, who was. still 
living, though of a great age, at a house of his in the south of 
England. 

By the counsel of a lawyer who came to settle my grandmother’s 
affairs, I tried, but in vain, to find some tenant to take the Chace 
for a while, and was at length fain to shut up the greater part of 
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nurse, who had for many long years been my grandmother’s faithful 
and trusted attendant and companion, 

A fellow-traveller, or rather, to speak truly, an escort, had. been 
found for me as far as the city of Winchester, after which I was to 
make my way as best [could to Stephen Ashland’s place. 

So it was that, having bade a sad adicu to my cousin May, who 
wept bitterly at our parting, and vowed that she should ever love 
me fondly, and would never know happiness until I was home 
again, having received some brief and bitter warnings from my 
uncle Edgar, and having paid a final visit of farewell to the grave 
of her whose loving-kindness I had never rightly felt until 1 lost 
it, I turned my back upon the home of my forefathers, and set 
out into the unknown sea of the future to struggle as I might with 
its unruly billows, but ill equipped and provisioned for the voyage. 

Of my journey as far as Winchester I need not speak at length. 
My guardian was rough but kindly, being a cloth merchant having 
business in those parts. I parted with him beneath the shadow of 
the cathedral in the city to which he was bound, and have never 
encountered him since. 

Thence I set out to journey still further southward, with nothing 
but my own wit and courage to protect me from the dangers that 
might lurk upon the road. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


HOW I CAME TO CONNINGTON GRANGE, AND HOW [I HEARD 
THE CLATTER O° THE CAUSEY. 


Ir was already nearly noon when I parted from my travelling com- 
panion, and though I rode steadily forwards for the rest of the day, 
without halting anywhere upon the road, the sun was about to sink 
below the range of hills far away to the west of me before I pulled 
bridle in a village which I had been informed lay near my destina- 
tion. 

I stopped at the door of an inn on the further side of the place, 
which stood on the very verge of a steep hill. Below me, stretching 
far onwards until lost in the gathering haze, lay a broad plain inter- 
sected by numberless winding streams, all of which, together with 
the steaming mud-flats left bere by the retreated tide, burned 
crimson as blood in the fading light. 

I was about to dismount and enter the tavern in order to ask for 
more particulars as to my further progress, when a man riding a 
powerful black horse issued from a side street at some little distance 
behind me, and advanced at a sharp trot towards the spot where IJ 
awaited his coming. 
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Turning to address my question to him, T nearly eried aloud with 
sudden fear and astonishment. ‘There could be no mistake about 
that grim, scarred face and those strange long arms—it was the Man 
of the woods, John o’ Compton; he who, when I had last set eyes 
on him, had come, like a messenger of evil, to lead my father to 
death and disgrace. He was much more gayly dressed now, but 
with a confusion of gaudy coloring, an excess of feather and gold 
lace, that betrayed the more clearly the innate vulgarity of his mind. 

** What art giowering on me for?” he exclaimed, harshly, as I sat 
staring at him, my heart terrified and my tongue paralyzed, as once 
before, at the sight of him. 

**Can—can you tell me—the road to—to Connington Grange ?” 
I stammered at length. 

**Connington Grange !” he cried suddenly, and then checking 
himself added, after a searching glance at my face and figure, 
“* Where may that be ?” 

That is what I fain would know,” I answered, my fear some- 
what overborne by my anger at the impertinence of his scrutiny. 
‘* Since you cannot enlighten me, I will e’en inquire elsewhere.” 

‘Stay, stay, hotpate,” he grumbled, drawing his horse in front 
of mine as I prepared to ride on. ** Who is master there?” 

** Stephen Ashland, if I mistake not.” 

“Stephen Ashland—Stephen Ashland—Stephen Ashland,” he 
muttered twice or thrice, as a man trying to recall a half-remem- 
bered name, and then bursting into that uncanny laugh of his, 
which I never heard without a cold shiver running down my spine. 
* Dost thou think so, my young whipper-snapper ?” 

‘Think it? I know it,” Leried angrily. ** Draw aside, sir, and 
let me pass on.” 7 

** Easy, easy, my master,” he said, catching my horse a blow 
across the face with the slack of his rein, and making the poor 
beast plunge and rear with affright. ‘Pair words are the best 
metal with a cruiser athwart your stern.” 

«What mean you ?” I exclaimed, doubting within myself whether 
it were wise tocall for help or not. ‘* Know you Stephen Ashland ?” 

** How should I know him? Tell me that,” he said, answering 
indirectly, as if hesitating what to say or do. 

“Then let me go,” I replied. 

“Tell me this,” he went on, hotly, suddenly bringing his horse 
round beside mine, so that he looked me straight in the face, his 
hand still on my bridle. ‘ What dost thou want wi’ Master 
Stephen ?” 

“What is that to you?” I said, startled but not altogether 
daunted by the sinister light that gleamed in his deep eye-sockets 
beneath the shaggy brows.  ‘* If you know him not, there is an end ; 
and if you know him, you know not me, and my affairs are naught 
to you,” 
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*¢ Well crowed, my gamecock !” he exclaimed, with another grisly 
chuckle. ‘* Don’t count thy gains ere thou hast run thy cargo. 
That I know thee not [am not so well assured. ‘There’s somewhat 
monstrous familiar about thy lines and hail. But enough parley. 
Vl show thee old Crackbrain’s port. Well for thee I am passing 
that way myself, zor “tis an ill road to travel at best for those that 
know it, and after dark for a stranger in the land little better than 
certain death. What with marsh and mire, dike and quicksand, “tis 
us pretty a trap as ever clapped up a gauger.” 

We were already half-way down the hill before he had finished 
this speech, which, judging from his manner, was fully as much 
addressed to himself as to me. For some time we rode on side-by- 
side in silence. He asked me no further questions about myself or 
my business, though I could see from the occasional gleam of his 
eye fixed askance upon me from the shadow of his brow that this 
reserve betokened no abatement of his curiosity. Presently he broke 
into a song which I was destined to hear with dread more than once 
in the following years, and of which I even now dream at timec, and 
wake trembling in a cold perspiration of terror. 


‘A moonless sky, and a cloudy night, 
A bright lookout for the signal-light, 
And hey for the King’s embargo ! 
A barrel to broach, and a gauger to fight— 
A blood-red stain on the sea-sand white 
Ts all you will find of the cargo.” 


He had a grand, deep voice which went rolling away along the 
slimy levels we were traversing, and lost itself at length in the white 
wreaths of mist through which the rising moon shone dimly with a 
scant and sickly light. The moment he ceased singing, a long, 
shrill ery, like that of some obscure night-bird, came floating from 
far away, and pulling up his horse he raised his voice in an answer- 
ing ery. 

‘* Now, my lad.” he said, when this undoubted signal had again 
been answered from the distance, ** keep vour weather eye open, 
and sail in my wake as closely as ever you followed your mother to 
the church, for we've run into the bad road, and if you drift a 
handspike from the channel you'll be out of soundings, and booked 
for a wet dock till the crack of doom.” 

That this warning was no idle threat to terrify a green lad was 
very soon proved past dispute. He himself rode at a foot-pace, 
every now and again turning suddenly to the right or left, as if 
guided by some sign or landmark invisible to me, and shouting to 
me to be wary and do the same as he did. 

I was, if the truth be told, in no little fear. The road, if such 
it might be called, lay for the most part over tracts of soft wet mud, 
which seemed to ebb and flow with a gruesome internal movement 
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unattributable to any natural cause. Once my horse, straying in 
spite of me a foot or two from the direct way, plunged his forefoot 
deep into the quaking, quivering horror, from which he only with- 
drew it after a desperate struggle, the treacherous soil seeming to 
suck and draw it inwards, as if some misshapen, nameless monster 
were striving to swallow horse and man into its insatiable maw. 
At times we passed for a short space over fairly sound footing, but 
oftener sank at every gurgling, plashing step over the fetlocks, and 
ever and anon wended our way even up to the saddle-girths through 
pools of sobbing water. 

My eyes were fixed unwaveringly upon the heels of my guide's 
horse, so that it was not until he came to a halt that | became 
wware of a light before us looming red and sullen through the fog, 
and reflected, a broken waver of ruddy sparks, in the swift-rushing 
ripples of a stream. 

‘There!’ said the Man of the woods, turning in his saddle. 
‘* Have | kept troth or no, mate? There lies your Grange, but 
take heed and mark well what I say. Wait here until I shout, for 
on ahead there is not room for two cats abreast. Then ride for- 
ward in a straight line towards yon beacon, for half a knot or so, 
until you come to astake in the road. ‘Turn sharp to your right, 
and sail a straight course, as you value your life, until you can no 
longer see the light. Larboard your helm—steer to the left, I would 
say, till you see light again. Then forwards, and all's well.” 

I waited in great trepidation as he disappeared in the fog. Was 
this a trap, and had he brought me here to perish in the awful 
quagmire, or had he. as he said, kept troth? I was still in doubt, 
when out of the darkness before me came a ringing halloo. 

* Forwards, my lad, forwards, and with speed; the tide is mak- 
ing fast.” 

I rode on as fast as I dared until I saw ahead the vacue outline 
of the stake he had told me of. I turned my trembling beast to 
the right, and was about to set forward once more, when, from the 
mist behind me, in the very opposite direction to that which I was 
about to take. I heard the deep voice of the Man of the woods troll- 
ing out with ever-diminishing clearness : 


‘A barrel to broach, and a gauger to fight— 
A blood-red stain on the sea-sand white 
Is all you will find of the cargo.” 


It wasa snare, then. I was left there alone, at night. surrounded 
on every side by measureless, impassable, shivering sands, to sink 
unmissed, unmarked, into their fathomless depths, or to be swept 
away by the rising flood. 

What was to be done? I had seen enough of the path we had 
recently travelled to know that to follow John 0’ Compton, guided 
only by the uncertain sound of his voice, meant inevitable destrue- 
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tion. To aitempt to ride baek along that devious and unindicated 
route with death on either hand was equally impossible. What 
else? 

‘The mere reviewing of the situation served to calm my tingling 
nerves and still my fluttering heart. Something must be done, 
and quickly. It was scarcely credible that a man who knew me 
not should have guided me so far, when he might have compassed 
my death so long before. Ile had, without doubt, gone his own 
way. having brought me within sight of the house, where he him- 
self had no business, whose light shone mistily upon me across the 
ever-widening tide-race. It could not be but that he had given me 
the true directions ; and even if it were not so, it was my only 
chance. In any other case cold death awaited me for sure ; so it 
were best to test his honesty without further delay—a delay which 
might well in itself prove fatal. 

With set teeth and beating heart I urged my snorting steed for- 
wards, A cold wind came moaning in from the sea along the ley- 
els, already a foot or more below the waves, through which he 
tramped, splashing me from head to heel. Ever and anon I glanced 
towards the light, and suddenly it vanished. Was it as he had 
said, or had it been intentionally extinguished to make certain of 
my doom? It was coo late to hesitate longer. 

*To the left, and God be with me!” I said, and turned my 
horse’s head ; but as I went, I prayed. 

On, on, still on, splashing, scrambling, and stumbling. Once 
his hind quarters sank for an instant under me; once he staggered, 
and nearly fell; at length, away to the left, I once more saw a light 
beam through the haze, and, overjoyed at this almost-unhoped-for 
sight. turned towards it. 

Nearer, still nearer, brighter, ever brighter, while the water 
rushed past with weird hummings and bubblings, as if murmuring 
with pleasure at the prospect of its prey. Up to my feet, up tomy 
knees, and now my wearied horse was swimming; but still I kept 
his head towards the light, and still we drew nearer along the gold- 
en way of dancing sparks. 

At last his foot struck ground, and in another moment we stood, 
dripping but safe, on a solid stone pavement. I did not realize, 
until on dismounting I felt this beneath my feet, the full aceumnu-. 
lated horror of that wilderness of shifting sand-drift. : 

The place on which we sicod seemed to be a platform surround- 
ing a house, one side of which frowned down dark and gloomy 
upon me. Leading my horse by the bridle, keeping close to the 
wall, and feeling the ground carefully before I ventured to put any 
weight upon my feet, I advanced until I came to a corner and 
turned it. Still darkness encircled me, but slightly relieved by the 
watery moonbeams. 

Forwards once more. No cheering rays shone from any window 
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in the blank dead wall, and the beacon that had guided me hither 
had either been suffered to burn out, or was so placed as to be invisi- 
ble save from a distance. | turned yet another corner in the same 
voiceless darkness, and was beginning in despairing horror to think 
that the place was deserted and without entrance, when my guid- 
ing wall failed me, and I perceived in the blackness a still greater 
depth of gloom. It was the vawning arch of a doorway. 

A few steps brought me to the door itself. I shouted, and my 
voice rang hollow in the vault above. | hammered with the handle 
of my whip, while my horse whinnied and stamped impatiently, un- 
til at length I heard a step approaching on the other side. 

“© Wha are ve. and what will ye be wantin’ here at siccan an 
hour of the nicht?” said the yoice of an old woman, whose cau- 
tiousness us well as her acceut betrayed her Scotch origin, 

**Tam Ralph Roanoke,” said, ** and want admittance.” 

** Roanoke she said; ** Roanoke! What will a Roanoke be 
makin’ here ?” 

**Open the door, my good woman,” I cried. ‘* My horse and I 
are both perished with travel, hunger, and wet.” 

* Yell be but young by the vice 0’ ye,” she went on, in reflective 
soliloquy. ‘*Ower young for guile, and sae I'll ’een open till ye, 
though Jamie fash his thoomb for’t.” 

Even as she spoke I heard the creaking of a rusty lock, the rattle 
of bolts, and the clank of chains. ‘The door was well secured, judg- 
ing by the time it took to unfasten it, and some minutes passed 
before it groaned on its hinges, and I saw, by the light of a horn 
lantern which she carried, a little old woman with silver hair 
smoothed away under her coif, and a pleasant startled face. 

** Losh ! she cried, ** vere but a callant. Come ben the hoose, 
come ben the hoose. Neer heed the yaud, Vll send but Jamie to 
mind him. Safe us, but ve’re joost drooket wi’ watter. Come ben 
the ingle, mon.” 

So chattering away, in a tongue the larger part of which I could 
in nowise understand, she led me across a courtyard, and through 
a doorway into a great stone-payed kitchen, in which a cheerful 
fire blazed and leaped upon the ample hearthstone. 

** Sit ve doun, sit ye down,” she said, drawing a wooden stool up 
to the chimney-corner. ** Ye’ll be wantin’ a bit sooper likely. 
Bide there a wee whiles, gin I send Jamie to mind the naig.” 

I sat down in the welcome warmth, which soon drew the moist- 
ure from my soaked garments in clouds of steam, while she van- 
ished in search of the absent Jamie. The first thing that impressed 
me, when the noise of her footsteps had died away, was the deathly 
silence of the place. Beyond the murmur of the flames on the 
hearth before me not a sound was to be heard. 

The night-wind wailed without at long intervals, but within all 
was wrapped in utter silence, so complete that I heard her return- 
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ing along the echoing passages long before she re-entered the room. 

“Tt’s but a puir sooper ye'll get the nicht, I’m fearin’,” she be- 
gan as soon as she was within hearing ; but she placed some cold 
meat, bread and cheese, and a jug of small beer upon the table, and 
I fell to with the ravenous hunger engendered by my long and anx- 
ious ride. She stood leaning her hands on the ‘board opposite me, 
and closely regarding me by the light of the solitary candle that 
burned by my side, while she deftly helped me to one thing and 
another as [ had need of it. 

‘Sue ye're a Roanoke,” she said, when I had finished my meal. 
“IT wud hae kent ye onywheer by the broo 0’ ye. Who’s son wull 
ye be noo?” 

** Allan Roanoke’s,” [ answered, charmed into confidence by her 
kindly voice and manner. ‘* He’s dead, you know. Iam Ralph, 
and Pye come to—” 

**Wheer’s your grandmither ?” she said on a sudden, interrupt- 
ing me. 

“She is dead,” I answered, with a sigh. 

* Deid ! Deid! Deary me, deary me! And puir Hetty’s deid. 
Weel, weel, it’s a sair waurld, my masters. And what for cam’ ye 
here? But there, ne’er heed, ne’er heed. Ye’re geyan sleepy the 
noo’; ye sall tell me the morn’s morn.” 

“Can I not see my great-grandfather—Mr. Ashland ?” I asked, 
as she showed signs of hastening me off to my bed without further 
words. 

“See him?” she exclaimed, with a wonder I could not compre- 
hend. ‘*What for wad ye see him? Na, na, ye’ll not see him the 
nicht. It’s no muckle he kens—” 

Suddenly she stopped in the very flow of her gossip, and her 
whole figure stiffened, as she listened with uplifted finger and pale, 
awe-struck face. 

“heer again,” she said, in a horrified whisper.‘ Theer again. 
Hark till’t. Hark till’t. It’s aye coomin’ nearer—nearer—nearer.” 

She uttered these last words with such prolonged, blood-chilling 
emphasis that 1 cried aloud : 

“What? What is it? What’s the matter?” 

“*Maitter! Dinna ye heart? Hearken, a whybock ! hearken, 
mon.” 

She dragged me wildly to the window near the door, and flinging 
it wide open, once more bade me listen. 

At first I only heard the slapping of the waves against the plat- 
form without, and the whisper of the winds; but, after a time, 
through and above these I heard a faint, far-away sound—‘*‘ Clop, 
clop, clop. Clop, clop, clop. Clop, clop, clop.” 

Why,” exclaimed, is only some belated horseman, whose 
steed has fallen lame, riding slowly homeward along a stony road.” 

Stany, is’t 2” she said, glancing strangely upon me, “‘Stany! 
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Even sae. That’s nae mortal horseman, nor nae mortal road. Aften 
I hear it in the nicht-watches through the years, aye drawin’ nearer 
—nearer—nearer, till the weird is dreed.” 

She drew out the words as before in linked horror, but I overcame 
the terror that grew up within me at her speech and manner suf- 
ficiently to say: 

‘* How do you know that it is no mortal horseman ?” 

“Hech, sir!” she exclaimed, turning upon me fiercely, Theer's 
no a road wi’ stanes like that ane within fifteen mile o’ here. 
Yon’s nae horseman, mon. “Tis the clatter o’ the causey, and it 
means doom, death, and ruin—drawin’ nearer—nearer—” 

But my shattered nerves could no longer stand the repetition of 
that awful, evil-omened, moaning wail, and with a cry of horror I 
fell senseless at her feet. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HOW I HEARD A SWEET SINGER} AND HOW I MET STEPHEN 
ASHLAND. 


THANKS to my youth and my excellent bodily health I awoke 
next morning in an unknown, sun-flooded room, no whit the worse 
for the fatigue, exposure, and fright of the night before. I leaped 
first of all to the window, but could see nothing save the narrow 
courtyard, and the great gateway through which I had made my 
entrance, and w hich was now closely barred and chained as before, 
as indeed I found afterwards it always was, comers and goers mak- 
ing use of a small postern in the south or seaward face of the build- 
ing, and of another secret entrance, which I found to my cost, and 
shall speak of hereafter. 

While I was putting on my garments, which I discovered had 
been carefully dried by the same kind hands that had laid me to bed, 
I was greatly delighted by the strains of a most sweet singer chant- 
ing a wild, pathetic air somewhere close at, hand, and, as far as I 
could judge, above me; and I hastened my dressing with the inten- 
tion of procuring, if possible, a sight of the lady “who could pour 
forth such fastinating yet melancholy melodies. 

I knew not where I was in the house, save that I was high up—as 
it proved later, upon the second story ; neither did I know by what 
ways to reach the kitchen where I had been warmed and fed ; so I 
resolved to set out onan exploration of the passages and chambers in 
the vicinity. 

On leaving my room I found myself in a narrow corridor leading 
directly to my right, and after following it fora few paces I emerged 
into a small lobby dimly lighted by a narrow window looking into 
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the courtyard at right angles to my own. Opposite was a coor 
securely locked, and to my left an archway opening into a still 
narrower passage parallel to the first. This, being only illuminated 
by such light as penetrated from an open door a little further on 
to my right, was exceeding dark, and I was fi.in to walk with great 
rare Jest I should stumble over some unseen obstacle. Passing the 
aforesaid room, which was empty and neglected, 1 advanced still 
further into yet another and larger room at right angles again to the 
passage, the window of which consequently faced mine. From this 
chamber I could find no means of exit but that by which I had come, 
so I was forced to retrace my steps. 

All the rooms I entered had a dusty appearance and musty odor 
which did not tempt me to linger in them; the windows were 
broken and dirty, the hangings tattered and mildewed, and such 
scanty relics of furniture as they contained shattered and worm- 
vaten ; indeed, this part of the house had been, as it seemed, long 
uninhabited. Ilaving passed by the lebby through which I had 
come out, I continued straight forward in the darkness until the 
end wall prevented my further progress, and then I turned to the 
left, where I saw in the distance a faint glimmer of light. 

This proceeded, I found, from a narrow winding stairease, lead- 
ing upward only, in the opposite or northwestern corner of the house. 
My object was to go downwards, but as I heard overhead the 
voice that had before attracted me, I determined to avail myself 
of the means presented to me of procuring an interview with its 
owner. 

Fearing to alarm her by my unexpected appearance, I walked 
with as much noise as I could up the resounding spiral. At the 
sound of my first step the song ceased on a sudden, and had not 
been resumed when | issued into the fresh air and sunshine upon 
the very roof of the house. 

My warning had been of more effect than I had intended, for the 
singer had disappeared, though by what method she had managed 
her escape I was unable to find out. The stone-paved terrace that 
formed the roof ran uninterruptedly round all four sides of the 
house, protected on the outer side by a strong wall some six feet 
high, broken at every few paces by narrow embrasures, while, within, 
a lower wall fenced it from the yawning grave, for so seemed the 
courtyard in its depth and narrowness. 

I could perceive at the first glance that there was no occupant 
of this cramped pathway ; but though I walked all round it I could 
not discover any other means of departure save that by which I had 
come. 

The sweet singer had vanished, but she had by no means left 
silence behind her, for all round the house, through and among 
the whistling of the fresh sea-breeze, the wailing and erying of 
the white-winged gulls rang out, rising and falling like the 
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lamenting of lost spirits, a mournful symphony which to this day 
T never hear without the vision of that dark, strange house rising 
before my eyes. 

Attracted by this dolorous outerying, | looked abroad through the 
embrasures, and sure a stranger landscape never greeted eyes from 
any human habitation. ‘To the north stretched the vast expanse of 
quakins mel and sand which [had traversed under the conduct of 
my ill-omened guide the night before. It was intersected by count- 
less winding streams and shallow pools of water, while from the 
northeast a river, flowing southwest from where a range of low 
wooded hills hung npon the horizon, took a sharp bend to the east, 
just before the house, and, washing all its northern front, rolled on 
to the sea. ‘To the east, west, and south lay the same grim, unin- 
viting sand-banks and lagoons, bounded in the last direction at a 
distance of a mile and a half by the murmurous line of white break- 
ers which marked the limit of the lowest tide. 

dven as T gazed an increasing uproar from seaward broke upon 
my ears, and looking for the cause T saw a foam-capped wall of 
water some four feet high rushing swiftly onwards, devouring the 
steaming mod-wastes as it came, So rapidly did it move that a 
horseman need be well mounted to escape it, and many a one has 
perished from that cause, not that the water has drowned him, for, 
excepting where the rivers run, it is not of a greater depth than 
five feet, but that, the sands being loosened and made fluid by 
the waves, he and his steed have become speedily engulfed in the 
unstable ground. 

In a few minutes the water reached the house, and as it struek the 
platform | fancied [ felt a tremor run through the building, but 
regarding the massive solidity of the structure T seouted the ide: 
Round the platform it roared, rising to within a few inches of its 
top, and then passed racing on and soon disappeared in the dis- 
tance, so that as far as the eye could reach nothing was to be seen 
but the waves dancing and sparkling in’ the sunshine. It was 
indeed for all the world like being on shipboard, with the clear 
green water flashing and dashing, the stinging salt wind piping, 
and driving across the deep blue sky the mighty masses of strong 
white clouds. 

Thus always did the tide rise, and T never wearied of watching for 
it to come, until, as then, the calls of hunger warned me that the 
body must be nourished otherwise than by the sight. 

Having got to the foot of the staircase, and having proved be- 
forehand that there was no way downwards in that part of the house 
which I had explored, I resolved to try the only other that remained, 
and so set out through a passage which ran along the north side of 
the house. IT shortly came to a heavy door which yielded to pres: 
sure, and admitted me toa large and, fora wonder, well-lighted 
room ; for, in addition to the two windows looking into the interior, 
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there was an oriel opening on the outer world, The room was filled 
with lumber, barrels, and cases, while against the wall were ranged 
numbers of pikes, muskets, and other weapons. ‘To these, however, 
at that time, I paid scant attention, for in the further angle of the 
room I discovered the staircase of which | was in seareh. | 

It ended on the floor below in a small arched guard room, from 
from which two doors and a passage opened. ‘The first of these 
gave admittance to an empty hall exactly similar in all respeets to 
the armory above. Phe other door was locked, so L betook myself 
to the passage. This, after conducting me in the usual darkness to 
the south-east corner of the house, led me between a row of win- 
dows giving inwards and a series of small, dark chambers, to the 
south-west angle, and then along the west end to the head of an- 
other stairease, descending which | came out at last on the ground- 
floor in a corner of the stables. 

To conclude at once the description of this singular mansion, 
which T fear me may be thought wearisome, it was evident from the 
situation, and from the tortuous and labyrinthine construction, the 
dark narrow passages, and the widely separated staircases, that it 
could only have been built as a pkice of defence conjecture which 
was Confirmed tiomy mind by the subsequent discovery that, with 
the exception of the two bay windows already mentioned, above the 
great doorway, there was not a single casement in the outer walls, so 
that ata little distance it resembled a long block of stone set up on 
edge rather thana house. Tt was, indeed, a strong and impregnable 
fortress, and, but for the great and marvellous catastrophe that over- 
took it, might have remained even to this day a monument of the 
shelter built for himself by a guilty man. 

I made my way without difficulty to the kitchen, the door of 
which faced the entrance to the stables, and was soon seated before 
the great firepliee in’ full enjoyment of a bowl of porridge which 
Mistress Margaret, as she instructed me to call her, prepared for my 
break fast. 

While Twas disposing of this T related to her all that 1 knew 
concerning the events which had brought about my seeking shelter 
in that place, to all of which she lent a most attentive ear, asking 
now and then various shrewd and pertinent questions. 

Aweel,” she said, when Thad coneluded, ye are here, 
Im thinkin’ ye maun een bide; but what yell be doin’ I dinna 
ken. Tve av the wark IT need to care for, and ye maun fend for 
yersel’, laddie.” 

When Tasked her at what time it would probably be convenient 
for my great-grandfather to receive me, she turned to some other 
matters; nor could obtain from her any information on the 
subject of the songstress who had so mysteriously evaded me 
that morning. 

It was, in fact, ten days before my curiosity on either of these 
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heads was in any way relieved. The time T soon found was likely 
to hang heavily enough wpon my hands. The only oceupants of 
whom | ever obtained a glimpse during all that time were Mistress 
Margaret and a surly, silent oaf of a fellow numed Jamie, who did 
the heavy work about the house and stable. Apart from these two 
there was no sound nor sign of indwellers. [I was left free to wander 
where I would about the gloomy, damp-smelling house or silent 
courtyard ; but this, after Thad once thoroughly overhauled all the 
twilight rooms and passages, was weary work, and but poor exercise 
for a growing lad accustomed to all the unfettered freedom of a 
countryside, For outer air | was confined either to the roof, or to 
the platform surrounding the house, to which access was gained 
through the small postern on the south side close by the kitchen, 
wand from which [ was frequently warned not to stir under terror of 
Instant and irrevocable destruction, 

On the tenth night of my sojourn in this dreary and unsociable 
household, | was sitting with Meg, as [had come to eall her, when 
Jamie entered the kitchen, and drawing her aside held a long 
whispered converse in her ear, and then departed as silently as he 
had come. 

“Gang yer ways, Ralph, gang yer ways, and pit on yer best 
claes, she said to me, as soon as he had gone. Gin ye’re wantin’ 
to see Stephen Ashland, noo’s yer time, — ILe‘]l be receivin’ company 
the nicht.” 

* Receiving company !" T exclaimed in astonishment, wondering 
who could be coming, and how they would arrive at sueh an inae- 
cessible place of meeting. 

‘Even sae,” she answered,‘ But mak haste: dinna staun 
daidlin there.” 

* But where do they come from, and how will they get here?” I 
remonstrated, 

* Tooly, hooly, sir.” she said. ** What for are ve speerin at what 
disna concern ye. ane “ill gang his ain gait wiout your tauk- 
in’. Some in cotches, aiblins, and some in chairs, and some in 
boaties : but rin alang, mon, or ve'll be too late for the ploy.” 

I went as | was bidden, pondering much, while [ changed from 
my cloth to my velvet suit, what manner of reception this could be 
in 2 lonely house encompassed on all sides by well-nigh impassable 
quicksands, but, though T imagined many odd and extraordinary 
circumstances, not one of them approached within a great distance 
of the reality. 

When Meg had arranged my cravat and dressed my hair to her 
own satisfaction, she led me up to the first floor and along the dark 
passages, In which I perceived, to my no little wonder, that no pre- 
parations had been made to light the expected guests to the locked 
door at the foot of the staircase leading to the second story. Here 
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she handed me over to Jamie, who locked very strange and awk- 
ward in a magnificent livery of many colors, 

He first knocked at the door, and then, flinging it open in 
response to a summons from within, advanced three paces, and 
announced in a loud voice, as if to overcome the din of mueh con- 
versation 

Ralph Roanoke.” 

I entered timidly, considerably disconcerted at my sudden rise in 
rank, and encountered one of the most remarkable spectacles it has 
ever fallen to my lot to witness. 

A very tall old) man, richly dressed in the fashion of Charles the 
Second’s reign, came forward to meet me, bowing so profoundly 
that the long curls of his golden periwig nearly swept the ground. 

*T am greatly honored, Sir Ralph,” said he, ‘tat this distin- 
guished condescension. Be seated, I pray you; you will doubtless 
find many acquaintances among the company.” 

He took my hand as he spoke, and having pressed it to his lips 
led me with extreme ceremony to one of a circle of empty chairs 
which were arranged round the hearth, on which a great fire blazed, 
though it was the end of August, and the weather exceeding hot. 

* Take heed, take heed, please your Sir Ralph!’ he exclaimed, 
as we passed along the vacant space. ‘* Her grace would never for- 
give me, or you either, should you set foot upon her train.” 

I took the chair he indieated, and, having casually remarked that 
of course I knew the Duchess of Portsmouth, he turned away and 
commenced an animated conversation with an unseen interlocutor 
whom he addressed as Sir Charles, leaving me at liberty to examine 
this singnlar scene at my leisure. 

It was a large and very lofty apartment, panelled toa great height 
with beautifully carved oak, above which ran a border of elaborate 
stone tracery, which was carried upward until it blended with the 
complicated vaulting of the ceiling. Card tables were set out at 
intervals on the polished floor, and these, together with the rest of 
the chamber, were illuminated with a profusion of wax candles, 
forming a soft and pleasing glow of brilliant light such as I had 
never before beheld. 

Yet in all this prospect of splendor and festivity the only person 
I could discern was Stephen Ashland, as I rightly coneluded my 
fantastic host must be. I watched him as closely as I dared, while 
he flitted from chair to chair, now bowing low to some great dame 
and uttering some high-flown compliment, now exchanging appar- 
ently some forgotten seandal with a noble lord, and I was greatly 
struck by his courtly and dignified manners. His appearance, 
moreover, would have been impressive had not his truly handsome 
features been so thickly smeared with paint and rouge, and I mar- 
velled much at such a demeanor in one whom T had been accustomed 
to hear spoken of as a mere farmer. 
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«‘Lord Rochester!” exclaimed Jamie at the door; and Stephen 
Ashland, murmuring a hasty excuse to the empty air, hastened to 
greet the phantom visitor. 

**Welcome, my lord, welcome,” he cried, with effusion. ** Why 
does not old Rowley come? Ife made me a promise that he would ;” 
wid sinking his voice toa whisper he withdrew to a distant corner 
of the room, where he remained for some time as if expostulating 
eagerly about some topic of interest. 

IL had at first felt sorely tempted to laugh aloud at his moppings 
and mowings, but by degrees these weird and uncanny proceed- 
ings began to fill me with growing alarm, which was noway dimin- 
ished by finding that in spite of the eccentricity of his behavior 
Stephen Ashland’s eye was fixed keenly and piercingly upon me at 
frequent intervals. 

The Duchess of Cleveland, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Shaftes- 
bury were all announced with due solemnity by the insane old man, 
until [found myself gazing round me fearfully, expecting to behold 
some of these ghostly visitants, and wondering whether they were 
really present, though invisible to me. 

Suddenly T heard close behind me a gentle sigh. My heart gave 
a great leap as I turned quickly and beheld a pale, thin face, the 
great, dark eyes of which were looking at me with disconcerting 
steadiness. 

I sprang to my fect with a gasp of anguished terror. Was T too 
going mad, or were the air-bred fantasies about to take shape 
before my eyes? This, [ felt, in my distressed and terrified state of 
mind would send me shrieking through the house, a raving maniae. 

My greatest fears were speedily relieved, for [ was soon assured 
that it was a mortal not a spiritual face upon which I looked, but 
this discovery gave me merely another reason for uneasiness, She 
Was & woman of apparently some thirty years of age, very richly 
dressed, but her features wore such an expression of haunting, anx- 
ious dread as raised in me uncontrollable shudderings. 

Kor full five minutes we sat staring into one another's eyes as if 
overcome by that unaccountable fascination whieh L have heard 
some travellers in foreign countries aver is exercised by certain ser- 
pents over the birds that form their prey. At length she rose sane 
began very slowly to approach me—I not knowing whether to await 
her coming or to turnand flee. When she was close at hand she 
stopped and seemed about to speak, but at the same moment I 
heard a sharp metallic click, followed by a grating sound. In- 
stantly her look changed into one of absolute terror, and seizing me 
by the arm she dragged me hurriedly, without word spoken, to the 
door, covering my eves with her hand the while that I might not 
look back; nor did she release me until [stood without. 

Kager to find some reason for this abrupt ejection. [turned to the 
fast-closing portal, through which in peal on ringing peal came 
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Stephen Ashland’s wild laughter of insanity, and saw for a moment 
a tall, dark figure standing in the place T had occupied, in whom I 
felt convinced IL recognized John o’ Compton, the Man of the woods. 


CHAPTER V. 


HOW THE CLATTER CAME AGAIN } AND HOW T SAW JOHN 
COMPTON. 


By dint of reiterated questions T obtained from Meg a brief and 
Insuflicient explination of some of the events of the previous even- 
ing. Stephen Ashland, she suid, was ‘ta daft auld chiel, and Mis- 
tress Alice wasna muckle better.” Who Mistress Alice was she 
either did not know or would not reveal, nor would she admit of 
any knowledge of Jolin o? Compton, maintaining that his appear- 
ance must have been a freak of my imagination, 

That she was acquainted with far more than she chose to divulge 
[ gathered in course of time from various disjointed replies, ex- 
tracted by degrees to seemingly careless questions, and Twas enabled 
by piecing these together to construct at length w fuirly well-con- 
nected history of Stephen Ashland. 

He was born in the year 1596, and had taken part in’ numerous 
bold adventures in his youth, more particularly in that last disas- 
trous enterprise undertaken by the gallant Sir Walter Raleigh, which 
failed so lumentably through the treachery, it) hath been averred, 
of his own royal master, and which cost that ill-starred gentleman 
his head. While Charles the First ruled the realm he had occupied 
some small post, | know not what, about the court, and siding with 
that monareh in his vain struggle against the will of his people had 
shared his misfortunes and defeat. It was at this time, when the 
king had fallen to rise no more, that he had come to Roanoke with 
his daughter, then eleven years of age, and had there resided under 
the appearance of a simple yeoman. 

At the restoration he had returned to court, though more than 
sixty years of age, and had in all probability died there im due time 
but that the love of desperate deeds had not burned out within 
him, and he was persuaded by the notorious ruffian Blood to take 
part in his well-nigh successful attempt to lang the Duke of Or- 
mond on Tyburn tree; and though the chief offender was afterwards 
pardoned not only that, but even his murderous attempt to carry 
off the regalia of Englund, and, most strangely, received at court, 
which set many tongues wagging that had better have been still, yet 
did Stephen Ashland, knowing doubtless his own guilt and peril, fly 
for shelter to this most singular house of his, where, ever since, he 
had resided, the solitude and Jack of pastime having undermined 
his wits, 
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I never after could think of this fearful old man without admira- 
tion, conjuring up in my boyish brain faint visions of the sights he 
must have seen, the deeds he must have had a hand in. 

He may have seen the good Queen Elizabeth in her terrible old 
age; he may have spoken with that sweet singer, as he hath most 
rightfully been styled, William Shakespeare ; he had sailed the 
Spanish Main, and had fought for gold and jewels in the Indies ; he 
was already nine years old at the discovery of the damnable plot to 
blow up the king, lords, and Parliament with gunpowder stored in 
the cellars: he had shared in the bloody battles of the war ; and had 
grieved doubtless at the murder of the king. Of what wild revels 
and debauches he had partaken at the court of Charles, the second 
of that name, it becomes me not even to conjecture, but if he had 
but written the true story of his life it would have made a book of 
far more interest than this poor one of his descendant’s. 

Of Mistress Alice I could at that time learn nothing from Meg, 
nor, though I often met her on the terrace roof, would she reveal 
anything of herself. She would stand for hours together gazing out 
to the distant shore, sometimes sighing, sometimes weeping, some- 
times singing the wild, sweet songs she so much affected ; but never 
would she speak more than a few brief words, and those beside the 
matter, though she seemed after her fashion to take delight and 
comfort in my presence, and would cling to my hand when I made 
show of departing, saying again and again with grievous earnest- 
ness : 

“*Do not leave me. Save me from him.” 

Tf I asked her from whom, she would give no answer save a sigh ; 
and ever I perceived that if a footstep sounded in the court velow 
she would shudder and turn pale, with that weird look of haunting 
terror which I had seen on her face the night we first met. 

So greatly did this expression daunt me that I came before long 
to avoid her company when I could do so, preferring rather to 
weary in solitude than to encounter that awful gaze. 

For some months my life was depressing beyond my power to tell, 
and indeed [I should often and often have run away to seek fortune, 
however ill, elsewhere, had I believed it possible that I could issue 
with life from the encireling sands. In truth, I think I should 
have eventually gone distracted from sheer inaction, had I net, in 
the early days of December, discovered a method of diverting my- 
self. Many times in my ramblings about the gloomy house I had 
remarked the great number of guns and fowling-pieces in the large 
hall on the second floor, which I had for that reason entitled the 
armory, before it occurred to me that if I could beg from Meg some 
ammunition I might practise the art of shooting on the countless 
sea-gulls that all day filled the air with their mournful erying. 

At first Meg resolutely refused to assist me in any way to effect 
my purpose, 
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“*Tt’s nae mainner 0” use fleeching and fleeching that gate, Ralph,” 
she would make answer ten times a day to my oft-repeated solicita- 
tion. ** There’s nae powther or lead in the haill hoose, nane ava. 
And hoo am I gaun to gie ye what isna?” 

But if she could be obdurate 1 could be persistent, and at length, 
seeing that her only hope of escaping from this unending persecu- 
tion was to vield, she grudgingly produced a small quantity, first ex- 
acting a solemn pledge that 1 would on no account venture off the 
stone platform onto the surrounding sands even to seeure my prey. 
In future, seeing that I manfully kept to my promise, she occasion- 
ally replenished my store. 

To begin with | blazed away with more eagerness than diseretion, 
but in course of time I began to improve, and eventually became a 
passably skilfal marksman, a talent which in after years proved of 
no little use to me, thought it also began by leading me into trouble, 
in this manner. 

I had by my unceasing onslaughts on their wailing ranks so 
effectually scared away the gulls that not one would approach 
within shot, and [ was lamenting this fact one night to Meg when 
she remarked : 

**Hech, Ralph, what for dinna ye wauken betimes, and hae a pw’ 
at the wild-dyucks that flee ower at the dawin?” 

Fully resolved to profit by this excellent advice, it was nevertheless 
three days before I succeeded in ewaking at a sufficiently early 
hour. The evening before, however, Meg had startled me by ex- 
claiming in the harsh, dread whisper from which I was never able 
to dissociate a cold shudder of fear: 

“Hark till’t, Ralph mon, the clatter 0° the causey.” 

In shivering silence I listened to the faint clop, clop, clop, until 
that awful repetition of ‘ nearer, nearer, nearer” drove me to seek 
refuge from its appalling monotony in my own chamber. 

Asa natural consequence of this premature retirement I awoke 
before daybreak, and hastily slipping on my garments I took my 
gun, and having passed through the silent, empty kitchen, tiptoed 
my way past Meg’s door into the littl! dark chamber from which 
the postern opened, and so onto the platform. <A chill sea-fog 
hung over the waveless ocean, which further obscured the seanty 
light, but I felt sure that if any birds came within range I should 
be able to see them clearly enough against the sky above. It was 
bitterly cold waiting, but my heart beat high with excitement as I 
heard the rush of approaching wings. The gun went up to my 
shoulder of its own accord, and my eve traveiled swiftly along the 
sights, but, when the birds suddenly loomed vague through the mist, 
I saw that they were beyond reach, and I did not fire. Glad was I 
next minute that I had not done so, 

Even as I lowered the gun IL heard faint in the distance the regu- 
lar thump, thump, of oars in the rowlocks, approaching so rapidly 
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that I had scarcely realized what the sound was when I caught also 
the splash of the blades. 

Whoever was pulling was in great haste, for, though as he was ap- 
proaching towards the house along the river from the north-east he 
had the assistance of the tide race, yet he came on with altogether 
unusual rapidity. 

I retired cautiously to the west end of the house, presuming that 
he would land at the steps before the great door, so that by peering 
round the corner I should be able to survey him without myself 
being detected. 

I had not long been in position before the boat appeared shadowy 
and indefinite, and a minute afterwards I heard her bump against 
the stone wall. [saw the man get out, and heard the rattle of the 
chain as he fastened his skiff to a ring, though the haze was too 
dense for me to do more than distinguish a blurred, sombre mass, 
but I was not long left in doubt as to his identity. While still 
engaged in preparing to disembark, he began crooning over, in a 
low, contented fashion, the lines of a song 1 knew too well : 


“A moonless sky and a cloudy night, 
A bright lookout for the signal-light, 
And hey for the king's embargo ! 
A barrel to bronch, and a gauger to tight— 
A blood-red stain on the sea-sund white 
Is all you will find of the cargo.” 


My blood ran cold as [ recognized the singer by his song. My 
eyes had not deceived me that night long past, and John 0’ Comp- 
ton, the Man of the woods, was a secret visitor to Connington 
Grange, 

When he had made an end of his arrangements he moved off 
towards the east end of the house, and, glid that he had not come 
in my direction, [ silently followed him. — To was at first possessed by 
the wild idea of securing the boat and escaping from that dreadful 
house, to which one more assured terror had now been added, but 
my reason told me that [was incapable of stemming that furious 
current, and that if ventured to attempt it should: infallibly be 
swept out to sea and drowned. 

I had arrived within a few steps of the corner, which Johns o° 
Compton had already turned, when TE heard him retracing his foot- 
steps. For one instant [stood frozen te the spot im overwhelming 
fright; and then, with the frenzy ef desperation, T turned and sped 
hack along the platform, but to my horror, before | got half-way 
down the seemingly interminable length of the heuse, I realized 
that he was behind me. Fortunateiy it was still dark, and close by 
vawned the black gulf of the main entrance, and into it LT plunged. 
If be had not seen me [ might yet escape.  Hastiiy L crouched 
down, with my face in the corner, that my dark hair and dress 
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might render me still less conspicuous, and strove to silence the 
fierce panting of my lungs. 

I dared not look round, but I heard him go to the boat and take 
something from it, and then there was a short space of silence. 
Concluding that he had departed, 1 was about to rise, witha sigh of 
great relief, when I heard a step close behind me, and a hand feel- 
ing along the wall. [nearly shrieked in my sudden agony of terror. 
Ilad he seen or heard me, and was he seeking for my hiding place ? 

Never have I forgotten the torture of the next few minutes. 
Even now, at times, after all these years, I live again in sleep that 
age of heart-sickening alarm, and wake shaking in every limb. 

~ Closer and closer to me came that groping hand until, still search- 

ing the wall, it lingered within a few inches of my head. My heart 
beat as if it would break, and T thought that [ should die of suffo- 
eation, for I dared not breathe while he was so close to me that 
each respiration of his stirred my bristling hair, One touch of his 
hand on my head, one step of his foot on my legs, and I was irre- 
trievably lost. 

How long this lasted T shall never know: one does not measure 
such passages of life by clock-ticks. — It cannot of a surety have been 
long before he raised himself, and, withdrawing his hand, muttered 
a curse upon something that he could not find, and went out. 
could have sobbed a prayer of thankfulness, but he might return at 
any moment, and there was no time to lose. I rose faintly to my 
fect, every muscle quivering till [T scarce could stand, and looked 
forth. Ile was proceeding in the same direction as he had taken at 
lirst. 

I had no longer any desire to follow him ; my euriosity had been 
trampled down by my fears in the ordeal LT had passed through, and 
my only thought was to reach the postern, and find shelter in my 
room. 

Hada cloud of ghastly fiends been chasing me, and the pavement 
thin lava above a fathomless perdition of burning fire, L could not 
have run more swiftly or more lightly round that house, still faney- 
ing | heard his following feet behind. But at the south-west corner 
I stopped with new-born dread. He also was making for the postern, 
and it was almost impossible for me to reach it} before he came in 
sight. My only course was to remain where [was until he had gone 
in, and then, after a reasonable delay, follow and hope to avoid 
meeting him inside. 

I waited, and waited, while the light waxed, and still he did not 
appear. L knew that he could not have got to the door before I 
reached the corner. What, then, had become of him ? 

At length T dared linger no longer. LT had now ne hope of eseap- 
ing in the darkness. In throbbing trepidation [slink along the 
wall, under the cold, gray sky, until [ reached the postern, and 
then fecling safe onee more halted and listened, Nota spunea 
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‘could I hear. In my new-found security my inquisitiveness revived. 
Where had he gone? 

Summoning up all my resolution | strolled to the corner with as 
great an appearance of indifference as | was master of, and looked 
round. Tle was not there. At the next corner the result was the 
same. His boat still floated at the steps, but he was nowhere to be 
seen. Had he entered by the great gate? With more caution | 
advanced to see. 

That could not be: my forgotten gun lay, plainly visible by me 
now, across the threshold, and must have attracted his attention 
and aroused his suspicions. The third and fourth sides of the 
house were equally deserted, and when I again reached the postern 
I was only sure of one thing. 

The Man of the woods had mysteriously vanished. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOW 1 SAW A STRANGE SIGHT; AND HOW L MADE A GREAT 
DISCOVERY. 

Some three or four nights after that eventful morning I awoke 
suddenly from a deep, dreamless slumber, with the tune of that 
grisly song still ringing in my ears, and became aware, by the noise 
below and the flic ‘ering, uncertain light thrown upon the eciling of 
my room, that some unusual business was in progress in the court- 
yard, 

My first natural thought was of fire, and I leaped from my bed 
and rushing to the window flung it open. The first glance showed 
me that my apprehensions were groundless; the second filled me 
with unbounded astonishment. 

The great gate was open, and through it a constant stream of 
men, under the directions of John o’ C ompton, were carrying kegs 
along, two and two, while other assistants lighted the way with 
torches. It was a strange, wild scene, with the lights and shadows 
leaping and falling along the gloomy walls, and throwi ing into strong 
relief the h: arsh, sunburned features of the evil- looking sulors, and 
I lingered long in doubtful enjoyment of it. 

Suddenly, a man who was carrying a keg on one shoulder and a 
torch in the other hand stumbled. The keg fell to the ground, 
bursting open with the shock, and at the same moment the torch 
dropped from the bearer’s grasp. Instantly a strong, blue flame 
flashed up, completely enveloping the wretched ereature and setting 
fire to his clothes. Witha wild shriek he lifted his face upwards in 
a spasm of unbearable pain, and I saw that it was the surly Jamie, 
Next instant a cloak was flung over him, extinguishing the blaze, 
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and he was carried groaning away, while I shrunk back horror- 
stricken to bed. 

Meg, as was her constant custom, denied all knowledge of these 
occurrences When | cross-examined her next morning, producing the 
well-worn explanation that To had dreamt it. But L was not to be 
put off so easily. I knew well enough that I had been witness to 
the disembarkation of contraband goods, and the obvious authority 
exercised by the Man of the woods threw some light upon his singular 
expression when, on the night he acted as my guide to the Grange, 
he had asked me, with a sneer, whether I was so sure that Stephen 
Ashland was master there, after having declared his ignorance of 
such a spot. 

“Where is Jamie, then?” Lasked, finally, annoyed at her per- 
sistent refusal to believe my story. 

* Jamie,” she said, with some hesitation, “Jamie, ou, he'll be 
ganging hame for a wee whiles, [ jalouse. A body is no kilt in the 
dwawm a feckless bairn.” 

Now, Meg,” said, you know that is nonsense.” 

* Noo, Ralph,” she said; ‘1 ken joost naething ava aboot the 
miaitter, sve dinna be sae fashous.” 

* But. Mee! Lexelaimed, in irritation ; and went on to deseribe 
the accident of which [had been an unwilling speetator. 

As [ finished T heard a dissatistied grunt behind me, and turning 
beheld in the doorway of the passage leading to the postern an 
unknown, ill-favored man who, seeing that he had attracted my 
attention, withdrew by the way he had come. f 

* Who’s that?” eried. 

Phat,” said Meg, deliberately, “that maun be the echiel that'll 
be dom’ Jamie's work while he’s awa’, Pm thinkin’. And not an- 
other word would she utter on the subject. 

I soon found that this new-comer was not inclined to treat me 
with the sulky neglect that his predecessor had displayed. Indeed, 
his interest in my preceedings was more marked than I altogether 
approved of. LT was bent upon making a thorough re-examination 
of the house, to discover if possible some traces of the last night’s 
transactions. Wherever I went he also seemed to have some im- 
portant occupation. Ile passed me in the passages, or looked out 
upon me from the deserted chambers, and on one occasion fairly 
surprised me by appearing in the stables when [ had left him but a 
few minutes before hard at work in the great hall on the first floor, 
from which there was no apparent egress except the long passage 
which I had myself just traversed, and the winding staircase by 
which I had descended. 

I concluded my investigations, in spite of his pertinacity, without 
finding anything unusual; and T might perhaps have come in time 
to believe that what To had scen had really been the result of a 
dream, if it had not been for a severe fright I got that very night. 
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Jamie's anguished face haunted me, and [could not get to sleep 
for some hours; but To owas at last dropping into an uneasy doze 
when IT was fully aroused by a noise at my window, which, as [I have 
siid, was on the second floor, Sitting up in saw a dark ob- 
ject outside, which T recognized as the top of a ladder, and I could 
tell by its peculiar motion that somebody was ascending it. 

I sat shuddering and incapable of moving, thinking, of a truth, 
that my last hour bad struck, and that, disturbed by my explora- 
tion of the house, the new attendant had been commissioned to 
murder me. But even in the midst of my extreme consternation 
was able to understand that it was not probable that such a 
hazardous method of entering the room where T lay would be 
chosen, when the door was open to all comers. 

A minute afterwards the faint light was obscured by a dark body 
without, and ina paroxysm of terror fell back and buried my 
head beneath the clothes. A short pause was succeeded by the 
sound of rapid blows delivered by a heavy hammer, and preferring 
to perish open-eved [looked out, 

* Bang, bang. bang.” Phe strokes followed in quick suecession. 
One pane split, and the fragments fell jingling to the floor, Still the 
man made no attempt to come ing and still the noise went on. At 
last it eeased first the figure, then the ladder disappeared and 1 
concluded that the deed, whatever it was, was finished. Slipping 
from the bed pattered across the cold) floor, and in an instant 
understood the meaning of this midnight disturbance. win- 
dow had been fastened up. and knew that what had seen the 
night before had been no fleeting vision. 

Heneeforth, no matter what hubbub or disturbance took place 
below, L was no longer able to overlook the unlawful doings, for a 
broad cornice projecting beneath debarred my seeing without lean- 
ing out, and that was effectually prevented, 

[ presumed that Basset, Jamie's suecessor, was the author of this 
piece of work, and T thought T detected a grim smile on his face 
next morning, but he said nothing to me; though often during the 
following year [discovered him dogging my steps atid watching my 
actions. 1 felt certain from this that there was something which it 
was thought desirable to conceal from me, and T of course deter- 
mined to find it out. Tt was in the end mainly due to this system 
of espionage that I did discover the secret which brought me so 
much terror and distress. 

The entire east side of the building on the ground floor, with the 
exception of a part oceupied by one end of the stables, was devoted 
to a large vaulted chamber, then used for the storage of hay, but 
originally intended for a chapel, as could be seen by the few fittings 
that remained. In the northern corner, opposite the door, stood a 
wooden structure which had unmistakably served the purpose of a 
confessional, and at the other end an arrangement of carved columns 
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and arches in the form of an alcove or recess indicated the spot 
where the high altar had once stood. 

The place was badly lighted, for the one window was almost 
entirely blocked by the heaped-up fodder, and the main illumina- 
tion came from the doorway. As this was only just across the 
corner in close proximity to the kitchen door, it was easy, when 
Basset was out of the way, to slip in; and once hidden among the 
bales Twas safe from intrusion. 

This snug retreat became in time my constant resort when I 
wished to be alone. Here, one eold| November afternoon, nearly : 
year after the sealing of my window, LT made myself so warm a nest 
that, lulled by the dim silence of my surroundings, T fell asleep. 1 
dreamt of the clatter o° the causey, which had recurred only the 
night before, and which had vainly striven to convince Meg was 
merely the sound of water collected im some unexplored cellars 
beneath the house, which might also xccount for the slight tremor 
which I was sure | had felt run through the building on more than 
one occasion, 

Iwas awakened by a sharp sound, like the snap of a lock, and 
looked out jit time to see the back of the seeming confessional glide 
softly into the wall. revealing a glimpse of the outer platform and 
the gray sea beyond. A man, in whom | at once reeognized John 
o Compton by his great size and lengthy arms, appeared in the 
opening, and having entered closed it behind him. 

At last L understood how the Man of the woods had vanished that 
December morning, and by what means he arrived and departed so 
mysteriously : and having learned so much TI yearned for more. 

‘Thad not long to wait. With an assured step he picked his way 
along the lumbered floor, and pausing close beneath where I lay, 
began fumbling among the carved ornament before mentioned. 

“Curse the thing! he exclaimed, presently. My fingers are 
so numbed with this infernal cold T cannot tind it. “Pwas lucky I 
brought the lantern.” 

Taking one already alight from beneath his cloak he turned it 
upon the spot he had previously been trying, and enabled me to 
perceive distinctly the stone rosette which he grasped and turned, 
and the narrow entrance he revealed by epening a heavy door, into 
which he immediately entered. 

At once T slid noisclessly to the floor, and with some trepidation 
followed in his footsteps. Three steps brought me to the foot of a 
winding staircase which [recklessly commenced to climb. Up, up, 
still up he tramped, and still I crept stealthily behind him. 

At length, when IT was breathless and giddy with the winding 
ascent, a final turn brought my eyes to the level of the top step, and 
here T paused for a while not daring to go farther. Before me lay 
a long, straight passage, running the whole length of the house, 
narrow and absolutely dark, save for the light thrown on the walls 
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by John 0’ Compton’s lantern, which was rapidly diminishing in the 
distance, I waited until this vanished round the farther corner, 
and then, with still more care, pushed forward in the darkness, a 
guiding hand on either wall. 

When I was about half-way down T heard again the metallic click 
and clatter which had fallen on my cars the night on which I had 
first seen my great-grandfather, and T stopped in wonder. Gather- 
ing courage from the continued silence [again moved forward until 
the wall on my right hand ceased, and I halted just in time to avoid 
running headlong against that at the end. I turned to the right, 
in which direction the passage now ran, and treaded it until I 
emerged in a fair-sized apartment, three-quarters filled with kegs 
piled up almost to the ceiling, and T understood then what had 
become of the cargo which T had seen in the course of being landed. 

At the same moment [ heard the faint murmur of voices close at 
hand. [stayed to listen, but could not catch the words, and sud- 
denly overwhelmed by a panic of consternation at my foolhardiness 
1 turned and hurried back along the passage and down the stairs ; 
nor did I recover my equanimity until I lay once more upon the 
hay-rick in the desecrated chapel. 

Half an hour must have slipped away before the secret visitor 
issued ‘from the passage. f watched him as he closed the door of 
the staircase, opened that into the outer air, the spring of which I 
had never been able to find, and went out into the darkness, for 
might had now fallen, closing the panel behind him. 

For ten minutes T remained motionless, lest he should unexpect-’ 
edly return, and then J groped my way to the important corner, and 
soon found the disguised handle. To my delight it turned in my 
clutch and, with a little effort, I swung the door open. 

It was not, however, my intention to make use of my newly gained 
knowledge just then. — First it was essential to take every precaution 
against discovery, and to account for my absence, in case it should 
be noticed, 

[ reclosed the door, and taking a long stick which stood by the 
entrance T placed it across the inside of the confessional in such a 
manner that no one could pass without removing it, and that it 
should yet have the appearance of having. been placed there un- 
thinkingly. 

This successfully accomplished, after a careful look round to see 
that Bassett was not lurking on the watch for me, I made my way 
to the kitchen, where I found him sitting by the fireside. 

I sat ina melancholy and depressed attitude until, as T had an- 
ticipated, Meg, who was always most kind to me, asked what ailed 
me; when [ replied that [ had a headache, and suggested that if 
she would give me my supper at once I would go to bed as the best 
eure. 

This she willingly did. I was too excited to eat much, but as 
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this was naturally attributed to my indisposition it only assisted my 
subterfuge ; and having disposed of a few morsels L bade her good- 
night and withdrew. 

I thought it wiser to go to my room first, and it was well I did so, 
for as I was again descending I encountered Basset on the stairway. 

‘© Halloah ! he said, addressing me directly for the first time 
since Thad seen him. ‘1 thought thou hadst gone to bed.” 

‘1 forgot to tell Meg something,” I said. ‘ 

** Never thou heed,” he answered. ** What is it? Twill tell her.” 

*'To call me early to-morrow,” I replied, seizing the first idea 
that oceurred tome. Twas afraid that he would notice my embar- 
rassment, but he did not, and with a surly good-night watched me 
us T reascended the steps. 

The instant I heard him begin to go down I followed, and as I 
arrived at the door of the stables I had the satisfaction of seeing 
him enter the kitchen opposite, 

In three bounds Twas in the chapel. All was well. The stick 
had not been moved, so John o” Compton could not have returned. 

The next minute Ll was creeping up the secret staircase, 


CHAPTER VII. 


HOW I WENT WITERE T SHOULD NOT HAVE GONE: AND HOW I SAW 
WHAT IT SHOULD NOT HAVE SEEN, 


IN spite of the darkness [ was not long in finding my way to the 
room which -had been the farthest point of my former exploration, 
and keeping one hand outstretched before me with that haunting 
sensation of some solid object which one constantly feels in even 
well-known obscurity, [ moved on. 

Turning the corner of the mass of barrels which blocked the 
centre of the room [T saw an ornamental grating through which 
penetrated a dim owl-light, and going up to it my eyes fell upon a 
sight that filled me with wonder. The open-work formed part of 
the earved frieze which T had observed in my great-grand father’s 
room on the oceasion of my visit, and through it T could obtain an 
uninterrupted view of the chamber below, and a singular exhibition 
it was Which met my astonished gaze. 

Ata table in the centre, covered by numberless little piles of gold, 
calmly consulting and comparing aecount books in the most rational 
und business-like way, sat Stephen Ashland, the old man who, when 
I had eneountered him, appeared to bea hopeless lunatic. Nor was 
the evening to pass away without furnishing me with ample and 
convincing proof that this dotage of his was a cunning mask pur- 
posely assumed to cover his smuggling transactions and who kuows 
what other villainies. 
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T was so absorbed in the contemplation of this remarkable spec- 
tacle that I did not at first observe that the silence was broken by 
other sounds than the scratching of the old man’s pen and the 
chink of the coins as he moved them to and fro; but I presently 
became aware that footsteps were echoing along the secret passage, 
and were then even close at hand. 

That my capture in a spot of whose very existence T was supposed 
to be ignorant would in all probability result in my instant death 
at the hands of the ruthless Man of the woods, who, as I rightly eon- 
jectured, was the unwelcome arrival, admitted of no dispute, yet 
there was no apparent means of escape. To attempt to pass anyone 
in that cramped corridor, even supposing he bore no light, which 
was unlikely, would be madness ; but there was no other egress from 
the room. = T was trapped, and all that [ could do was to crouch 
down among the barrels in the darkest corner and trust to his 
fancied security to prevent his making any examination. 

Searcely had LT accomplished this when he entered the room, 
accompanied by another man wrapped ina large cloak. He went 
straight to the grating, and having pressed a portion of it, with the 
sharp click [Twas now familiar with, the whole thing glided down 
into tlie room below, leaving a window-like aperture, and forming 
as L guessed a fairly practicable means of clambering to the floor 
beneath. 

Even as he threw a leg across the sill T saw plainly, by the light 
of his lantern, my cap, which IT had dropped in my fright, lying in 
full view at his feet. With a word of caution to his companion, 
however, he descended without noticing it. IT breathed a sigh of 
relief, but the next moment the stranger trod upon it, and having 
picked it up examined it with fearful interest. 

* What's this?” he said, in French ; and my blood ran cold as he 
spoke, but the instant afterwards John Compton's voice answered 
harshly from below, in the same tongue : 

“Never thou mind what may be there. “Tis none of thy busi- 
ness; and they that ask too many questions hereabouts are apt to 
find something sharper than the truth between their teeth.” 

He laughed that gruesome laugh of his as the other man, flinging 
down the cap with a muttered complaint, commenced the descent, 
and by the time T had secured it the tracery was back in its place. 

Cireat as was the risk of remaining, [could not tear myself away 
until Thad found out, if possible, what connection there could be 
between Jolin o’ Compton and Stephen Ashland, and what was his 
business there, so T once more took my place at the grating. 

At the sound of the approach of the visitants Stephen must have 
put up his gold with marvellous expedition, for there was no sign of 
it upon the table now, and he was standing with his back to the fire, 
while John o’ Compton was seated in the chair he had occupied, the 
man in the cloak standing aloof, 
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*<Tias’t made up thy mind?” asked John 0’ Compton, after the 
two men had remained silently eyeing one another for some minutes. 

“What need, what need, man?” replied Stephen Ashland, im- 
patiently. ‘ Why such unseemly haste? The wench cannot fly 
away, and how canst marry her without a priest ?” 

**Without a priest!” laughed John o’ Compton. Dost think I 
have not wit enough to foresee and provide for such a question ? 
Off with thy trappings, man, and show my master that, when John 
0’ Compton wills, it shall go hard but he will make a way.” 

The stranger, to whom the latter portion of this speech had been 
addressed in French, removed his broad hat and cloak, thereby dis- 
playing the tonsure and apparel of a priest of the Roman Catholie 
Chureh, whose open presence in England, even in the face of the 
new Toleration Act, would not have been without danger to him- 
self, so extreme was the fear and hatred cherished by the people 
against holders of that faith. 

Old Stephen Ashland seemed mightily taken aback at this un- 
expected move on the part of his opponent, for such he evidently 
Wis. 

Come, come, man,” continued John o? Compton, marking his 
hesitation. ‘* Hast thou not had enough and to spare of these 
shilly-shally methods. “would have gone hard with thee had I 
shown such a giddy, wavering spirit, more times than one ere now.” 

* But why so eager, John; why so eager?” remarked the old 
man petulantly.  ‘*'There are scores of maidens younger and fairer 
than she for you to pick and choose from.” 

**What matter is that to thee? “Tis | that wish to wed with her, 
not thou. Say “tis my humor, and let it pass. I wish it, and there 
an end.” 

‘But, John—” began Stephen. 

*T Jack none of thy buts.” interrupted the other. ‘Thou and 
I have had too much of buts, time past, to waste them now.” And 
he laughed uproariously at some hidden meaning which made old 
Stephen wince and cast a furtive glance at the silent spectator. 

* Come, come, man,” said John o? Compton again. I have no 
mind to rake up old tales, but take heed how thou cross me. 
There’s more against thee, as I could tell, than would serve to 
stretch thy weasand, old as it is.” 

* Hush, hush, John!” eried the old man, fearfully. ‘These are 
wild words.” 

“Wild, or not wild, thou’d’st best mark them. Come, tell me 
your mind in this matter, good or ill, and have done.” 

**T would fain know wherefore you have so much mind to marry 
the woman. It cannot well be for love of her.” 

**And why not? tell me that. Tush, man, what matter why? 1 
wish it, and I am not one to be thwarted with impunity. No man 
should know that better than thou.” 
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* Weill, well, John,” said old Stephen. ** You were ever a head- 
strong fellow. All said, “tis she must say the word, not Speak 
to her, and if you have her good-will, mine shall not be lacking ; 
but in truth I would gladly know what aim you haye in this.” 

“And so thou shalt,” cried John o’ Compton, adding, as he caught 
the gleam of satisfaction in Stephen’s eye, ‘when all is done, and 
safe.” 

** Ave, aye, so be it,” grumbled Stephen Ashland ; and going to a 
side door he opened it, and eried, ‘* Alice, come hither.” 

Directly afterwards she appeared in the entrance. As her eyes 
fell upon John o? Compton's face they dilated with terror, and she 
grew even more deathly pale than she was wont to be. 

**Come in, lass, come in,” said Stephen, encouragingly. ‘ There’s 
no one here will harm you. My good friend John here has come 
to ask your hand in marriage : what say you to that?” 

She turned her face to him with an expression of piteous appeal, 
which should have softened a heart of adamant, and her quivering 
lips fell apart rather than opened ; but, before she could utter the 
word of terrified denial that fluttered on her panting breath, John 
o”’ Compton rose, and fixed his fieree gray eyes upon her. 

Then followed the weirdest of scenes. Slowly, as if drawn against 
all resistance by some overpowering force, she swung round towards 
him, and as he stood silent and motionless, she advanced beneath 
his imperious gaze, dragging each foot as if, had it been possible, 
she would have nailed it through the flesh into the ground sooner 
than move it, until she stood close in front of him, looking up with 
that fixed stare of hateful dread. 

Still without word spoken, he held out his right hand. She hesi- 
tuted for an instant, but as he concentrated the fire of his eyes upon 
her, she raised her arm, as if it had been lead, and placed her hand 
in his. 

So they stood while one might count twenty, and then all in an 
instant her expression changed, a faint smile crossed her face, and 
a soft, dreamy, far-away look dawned in her eyes. 

‘© So, lass, so,” said John Compton, breaking silence at length. 
“That is well. Now tell these good folks whether thou art willing 
to marry with me or no.” 

*Yes—I am willing,” she said, with a hollow, lingering accent. 
Such, I thought, would be the voice of a corpse if, by some deyilish 
enchantment, it could be raised, and gifted with speech. 

“Say it again in French, then,” continued the Man of the woods, 
‘Our friend here has no English.” 

**Oui—je le yeux,” she said, in the-same faltering tone, as if some 
other one were speaking with her tongue, 

Satistied, or affecting to be so, with this assurance, the priest 
hastily made all the necessary arrangements, and in a few minutes 
the curious ceremony began. During the course of this, Alice 
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echoed, rather than spoke, all the proper responses, and when it 
was concluded, and John o’ Compton, who, | observed, had never 
once released her hand, stooped down and kissed her, she made no 
resistance, looking on him still with the blank, vacant eyes of a 
sleep-walker. 

This done, he led her courteously to the door by which she had 
entered and let go her hand. <As it fell the peaceful expression 
vanished, and was succeeded by one of bewilderment, which, after 
a glance of puzzled wonder round the room, changed once more to 
that familiar haunting horror, and with a wild, heart-broken ery 
she burst into tears, and fled from the place. 

** Now John, now John,” cried Stephen Ashland, eagerly, ‘* you 
have had your will, let me have mine.” 

* Thine!” sneered John o’ Compton. ** What is thy will to me, 
prithee?” 

** But, John!” he said, piteously, ** remember, you promised.” 

* Promised quotha! Did’st thou ever hear that John 0? Comp- 
ton was over-squeamish about breaking aught?—heads, or jails, 
bond, pledge, or promise ?” 

“Come, John, you will tell me, won’t you?” whined the old 
wretch. ** Why did’st marry her? ‘Tell me that.” 

“Why, what is that to thee ?” asked John, and kept plaguing 
him, until he was almost ready to weep with rage and vexation, 
when he at length deigned to enlighten his curiosity. 

** Did’st ever hear the name of Roanoke?” 

** Roanoke!” snarled the old man, while I pricked up my ears to 
hear what might concern me in this revelation. ‘*Aye, 1 know it 
well.” 

** Has’t thou heard that Allan Roanoke is dead?” 

* Aye, ave, and glad Twas. I hate the whole brood.” 

“And that the estate was forfeited to the king ?” 

t*No, no; I never heard tell of that. Good news ! good news!” 

In brief phrases he related how the sequestration had been de- 
feated by the announcement of the exchange of the daughter for 
the natural son, and as he spoke the old man’s expression of glee 
at my disinheritance changed to round-eyed interest. 

understand, [ understand,” he eried, suddenly. Oh, John, 
you are a cunning fox, if ever there was one.” 

“Of atruth, | think it was a good stroke,” cried John 0’ Comp- 
ton exultingly. ‘Thou understand’st that, as Allan Roanoke was 
thy daughter Hlester’s unlawful son, instead of Alice her daughter, 
as you believed, thy little scheme, whatever it was, is blown to 
atoms, but as Alice is the eldest born legitimate child of Gerald 
Roanoke, and heiress to the estates, mine must sueceed.” 

‘You'll claim them, John, vou’ll claim them, won’t you?” ex- 
claimed the old man, a greedy light of avarice flaming in his eyes. 

** Well, my old cock o’ the game,” replied he, ‘‘all in good time, 
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Thou know’st that the English courts 0’ law were none too healthy 
a countryside for thee or me to dwell in, nowadays, but I shall bide 
my time, fear not.” 

As, however, I perceived a growing aaxiely on his part to be off, 
I dared stay no longer, but making a hasty retreat I crept undis- 
covered to my own room, with plenty of matter for subsequent 
reflection. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW [| VENTURED ONCE TOO OFTEN; AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


From the fact that the name of my sweet cousin May has not 
appeared in my pages since the hour I left Roanoke it might be 
inferred that with the ready fickleness of youth [had forgotten her, 
but this conclusion would be both unjust and erroneous. Often 
and often, by day and night, her radiant image rose before my 
mind’s eye. [ wondered what she was doing, whether she was 
happy, if she ever thought of me, or if my existence had already 
passed from her recollection, or only lingered as a vague and fleet- 
ing memory. I have forborne from recording such reflections, as it 
is not.any wish to pour forth such a flood of speculations, philoso- 
phisings, and inward communings as our writers so often inflict 
upou us, It is of my adventures in connection with Roanoke and 
Conningtou Grange that I intend to speak, and all things apart 
from those are beside my purpose. 

Now, however, these two were brought into intimate association 
by the fearful disclosure that I had overheard. That my uncle 
Edgar and his charming daughter should be driven from their home, 
and that such a wretch as John o’ Compton should reign over Roa- 
noke were thoughts that stirred me to my soul. Tlow I longed for 
some method of communicating with the unsuspecting victims !. If 
T could but warn them of the fate that was in store for them! But 
even while I throbbed with these eager desires I knew that it was 
impossible, that [ was helpless, little better than a prisoner, cut off 
from the outer world, and that all I could do was to watch and 
wait in hopeless helplessness. 

I drew what comfort I could from the knowledge that the Man 
of the woods had declared himself powerless to act at present, and 
I could only hope that some unforeseen contingeney would occur to 
prevent his carrying out his threats. In the meantime it was my 
self-appointed task to follow events as far as possible, and to obtain 
as complete an insight as I could into John o’ Compton’s hopes and 
schemes. 

So it was that during the following months he seldom visited 
Stephen Ashland without my being an unseen auditor of the inter- 
view, and in time I became so emboldened by my continued im- 
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munity that I quite forgot the serious danger I ran every time I 
penetrated into the secret closet. 

One afternoon, towards the end of June, from my lookout amid 
the hay I saw John 0’ Compton enter the secret door, and I pre- 
pared, as was my wont, to follow. Before, however, I could put 
this project into execution the man Basset and another robustious 
villain entered the chapel. 

‘Never thou heed the why and wherefore, but do as thou art 
bid,” said the former. ‘* Betuke thee to the roof as I have told 
thee, and seize man, woman, or child who shall venture there.” 

‘*But what the devil for, Mat 2” asked the other man, 

“What is that to thee, man?” replied Basset. ‘* Go, go: we 
waste time tarrying here. My post is in the stables. The captain’s 
commands are straight, and thou knowest how disobedience to his 
orders is rewarded,” 

With these words they went out, and having waited some min- 
utes, pondering what all this stir and preparaiion might be for, I 
opened the door and swiftly threaded the passage, whose darkness 
Was now as familiar to me as that of my own chamber at midnight. 
Even before L turned the corner at the farther end [ heard John 
0’ Compton’s voice high in anger, and when IT reached the opening 
I could see that he was mightily enraged. 

tell thee. man,” he was roaring, is God’s truth. have 
proof positive of every word [ have told thee. Oh! to be foiled by 
such a whipper-snapper powder-monkey. What art thou grinning 
at—thee. I believe thou knew’st this all along.” 

‘No, no, John, you wrong me,” said the old man, eagerly, has- 
tily repressing the gleam of exultation that had risen in his eves at 
the sight of the other's discomfiture. ‘In faith you wrong me. 
I knew naught of all this.” 

‘‘HWe shall not thwart me,” burst out John o’ Compton. ‘* No 
voung changeling of them all shall come between me and my des- 
tination.” 

**No, no, John; of course not,” said Stephen Ashland, relieving 
the strain of his enforced sympathy by rubbing his hands together 
gleefully beneath the shelter of the table; ‘of course not. John 
Compton's well-laid plans overset and brought to naught by a 
chit of a pale-faeed, trembling brat of a boy! that would be a rare 
sight indeed.” 

**Curse thy prating,” growled he ‘*1 believe thou would’st so 
regard it.” 

‘No, John; no, no, no. But what will you do, John?—what 
will you do? Tell me that.” 

“Do! What would you do if you saw an adder in your path?” 

Crush ‘t. John; crush it, crush it. Smash its head and grind 
out its life,” cried the old man, with fiendish ferocity, working his 
heel on the ground the while. 
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« Ah!” said John o’ Compton, in a low, fierce voice ; and there 
was silence for a space, during which he paced the room, followed 
by Stephen’s hungry gaze. 

* Crush it,” he repeated, finally. ‘* Old man, thou say’st well. 
It shall be done.” 

‘But not here, John, not here,” exclaimed old Stephen, anx- 
iously. ** Let us have no more bloodshed in this house. There is 
enough stain upon it as it is, God knows.” 

Pah!” said the ruffian. Fear not; there shall be no klood 
spilled here. ‘The sea is wide and deep enough for all, [wish the 
boy no harm, but he stands between me and my object, and he 
must be removed ere he proye troublesome. ‘To-night, as sure as 
my name is John o? Compton and his— What's that?” 

So interested was [in this cruel and mysterious dialogue that I 
had altogether forgotten where T was, or in what position, and 
neglecting all my customary precautions | gave vent to an exchuna- 
tion of surprise. In an instant the grate was dashed clanging 
down, and seeing that my presence was suspected [turned to fly. 
As [did so, as ill luck would have it, my sleeve caught on a nail 
projecting from one of the kegs at my side, and brought it to the 
floor with a resounding crash, drawing two or three others rattling 
down in its wake. All subterfuge was now at an end, and I fleeted 
along the passage like the shadow of a swallow on a water. 

Soon [heard John Compton's hasty feet thundering after me. 
This was so far an advantage that the noise he made drowned my 
lighter footfalls, but as TP reached the end of the corridor he stopped 
suddenly, and the pat of my tip-toed steps echod along the vaulted 
roof. 

*Who is that?” he bellowed. ‘Stop and reveal thyself, or J 
fire.” 

[ entered the first turn of the winding stairway as he spoke, and 
at the same momenta vivid flash broke from the darkness behind me. 
The sharp rattle of the slugs against the wall above was instantly 
followed by the rolling crash of the explosion, and then I heard him 
start to running once more, 1 was at the door by that time, but so 
disordered by my speed and terror that T could not find the spring, 
Mad with fear, To hunted and fumbled while he drew instantly 
nearer. With the desperation of a rabbit pursued by a weasel into 
a blind hole Twas about to turn in impotent attack upon my enemy, 
when the door gaped ajar. T tlung it back and to again with such 
violence as to overthrow the man who had so unwittingly effected 
my release, and before he could recover his feet [ was in the court- 
yard, 

Thad no time then to take precautions, and IT was well in the 
centre before T saw that escape seemed impossibie, that every outlet 
was guarded. Basset stood in the entrance to the stable, another 
man in that of the kitchen, and two more in a seldom-used portal 
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which led to the unoccupied dining-hall. One place alone was open 
to me, and that was the archway of the main entrance. Into this I 
dashed, though I knew it was a forlorn hope that the great gate 
should be open. I flung myself against it, but it was firmly fas- 
tened, and I turned in panic-struck resignation to my fate. To my 
surprise I perceived, on my left hand, a narrow opening like a 
sentry-box, and I leaped into this, pulling the iron door to behind 
me as two men appeared in the entrance, 

They were immediately joined, as I could hear, by John 0’? Comp- 
ton, cursing and swearing terribly at my evasion. There was a 
handle on the inside, and to this [clung madly, defying all their 
efforts to open the door which swang outwards. John 0? Compton 
battered at the barrier, bidding me come forth, but I paid no heed, 
though it had flashed across my startled mind that I must éven- 
tually yield or perish of starvation. 

“Never mind that,” said the Man of the woods, presently. ‘* Look 
out above there.” 

Before | had time to reflect upon the meaning of these words I 
felt myself moving swiftly upwards, aud an instant after the light 
of day shone chilly from above and | was swept up through a sliding 
stone to the terrace of the roof. The man I had seen in the chapel, 
and who had been watching the chase below, was already running 
for the stairhead, but [had a long start of him, and was descending 
in mad haste before he turned the corner. 

Down, down, down, giddy with the speed, I rushed, straightfor- 
ward along the dark passages until Twas suddenly hurled against 
some solid body, and found myself ensnared by the terrible arms of 
John o’ Compton. LT struggled weakly fora moment, but he twisted 
me together like a kitten, causing excruciating pain in my crumpled 
limbs, and carried me down into the open air. 

“So, my young cavesdropper,” he said, smiling grimly, “since 
thou art so fond of searching forbidden secrets, thou shalt een have 
leisure to work thy will.” 

Without another word he bore me to the corner of the chapel, 
opened that unlucky door, flung me limp and exhausted upen the 
steps, and closed the portal, barricading it without so stoutly that all 
my utmost efforts could not stir it one inch. 

Fora long time I sat without hope, almost without thought, upon 
the spot on which | had sunk down, when I realized that all escape 
was debarred, until the black darkness weighed upon me like a 
tangible horror, and T crawled slowly up the stairs, eager for even 
the dim twilight of the chamber above, and resolved to make i 
despairing appeal for rescue to Stephen Ashland. 

«No, my sonnie, no,” he said, in sour answer to my passionate 
pleading. * An you choose to take upon yourself to cross John you 
must pay the shot. Tam a poor, weak old man, and dare not make 
or meddle with his affairs.” 
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It was in vain. He would not even deign to answer my further 
supplications, nor did he take other notice of me than to cast an 
occasional upward glance, accompanied by a pitiless smile, at my 
arms stretched out through the gratings. 

Presently he rose and left the room, and I was left alone in deathly 
silence, while darkness slowly descended upon the chamber. 

I had sunk intoa state of sombre apathy when I heard a move- 
ment in the room below, and looking out I beheld my unfortunate 
Aunt Alice carrying a lighted taper. 

* Alice, Alice !” [ cried, witn some return of hope, “let me out ! 
Oh, let me out!) Tam shut up here and cannot find the spring, and 
John o? Compton means to murder me, I know.” 

She looked up terrified at the sound of my voice, but recognizing 
me, came and stood beneath me. 

“Hush ! she whispered, throwing a fearful glance around. 

I waited in sick apprehension. Would she dare ? 

Suddenly I heard the click, and with a ery of joy saw the grate 
slide downwards. At the same moment, us [ sprang forwards, a 
hand grasped my shoulder, dragging me back from the hoped-for 
outlet. 

“Come, my young dandyprat,” said John 0? Compton; ‘thy 
time is out. As for thee, Mistress Alice, thou shalt pay dear for 
this.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


HOW IT ESCAPED DEATH ; AND HOW T SAW AN UNCROWNED 
KING. 


Nicurt had fallen, and it was by the light of flaring torches that 
I was carried across the courtyard into the kitchen. Old Meg burst 
into a torrent of stormy tears when she beheld my evil plight, and 
would have rushed forward to embrace me had not John o? Compton 
thrust her violently back. 

“Oh, Ralph, Ralph !” she cried dolefully, wringing her hands in 
agony. ‘*Whare are they ganging to tak ye? and what are they 
ettlin at doin’? wi ye, ma puir, puir bairn? Taye thocht that ill- 
faured carle Jock o° Compton wudna alloo ye to bide ower lang in 
peace,” 

**Hold thy prating tongue, thou old Scotch hag,” growled he. 

**Haud ma tongue, is’t ?”? cried Meg, in shrill menace, quite un- 
daunted by his threatening manner. ‘* Vil no do that at thy bid- 
ding. I'll tauk till T gar thy lugs crack—” 

* Bring the lad along,” interrupted John 0’? Compton, roughly ; 
and [ was lifted by one of the men and carried through the postern 
onto the platform. 

**Faur ye weel, Ralph, faur ye weel,” wailed Meg, in parting 
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salutation, “Gude be wi’ ye, as [e's aboon us a, for it’s ill hauns 
ye’re in the noo. I heard the clatter o’ the causey loud, loud the 
nicht, and itll come hame in time.’ 

As I stood while some arrangements were being — in the 
boat which awaited us, I heard for the last time, still far away, that 
faint clop, clop, clop, the sound of which I had att ee dread 
almost as much as Meg herself, for whether she were right or wrong 
about it the hearing of it always seemed the precursor of some mis- 
fortune or disaster to myself. 

It was a warm summer night, cloudy overhead, but with no likeli- 
hood of rain, and even in my desperate straits | could not altogether 
resist the soothing influence of the fresh air, and the smooth, easy 
fashion in which we were swept onward by the loug, sturdy strokes 
of the brawny owrsmen. 

Some indefinite confidence in the fuvagn Was even aroused within 
me by the calm silence, broken only by the splash and rattle of the 
oars, and the musical gurgling of the water before the advanei ‘ing 
prow. Was my outlook so black, after all? I began to think, 'T he 
Man of the woods was naturally enraged at my intrusion upon his 
secrets, but he did not know how much I had learned of his 
schemes, and [at all events could offer no obstacles to their fulfil- 
ment. Even he could find no account in purposeless slaughter, and 
was not likely to take my young life without good cause. 

These would-be comforting reflections were interrupted by my 
enemy’s voice, chanting in a low tone that hateful verse : 

“A barrel to broach, and a gauger to fight— 
A blood-red stain on the sea-sand white, 
Is all you will find of my cargo.” 


He seemed to me to infuse a fresh and gruesome meaning into 
these concluding lines, and my frail structure of hope was blown into 
shreds by his breath. 


bright look-out for the sigual-light.”’ 


Ife sang, and ceasing, spoke : 

* Easy all, lads. We should be close on her by now, ii I’m not 
out of my reckoning.” 

He rose from his seat. and taking a dark lantern from beneath it 
flashed it into the darkness, first three times, then twice. Directly 
afterwards from straight ahead came back an answering flash, first 
twice, then three times. 

*€ All’s well, lads, give way,” he said, and in a few minutes a dark 
mass appeared in front of us, and we ran up alongside an evil-look- 
ing, low, two-masted vessel. 

** Now then, tumble up there, tumble up,” he growled to me ; and 
though I barely comprehended the meaning of his words I saw by 
the accompanying gesture that he wished me to ascend by a ladder 
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of ropes which hung down the side of the ship. [hastened to obey, 
but as I was clumsy and awkward at this unaccustomed exercise he 
assisted me with so vigorous a thrust of his arm that [ was flung 
outright over the bulwark, and falling heavily onto the deck lay 
there unheeded and half-stunned. 

By the time I had partially regained my wits, and struggled to my 
feet, the anchor was weighed, and we were sliding under full sail to 
the southeastward before a gentle breeze. The motion was so ex- 
hilarating that [ remained entranced, watching the white foam 
hissing past the gloomy side, until aman seized me by the shoulder, 
and led me towards the stern. 

** Here, captain,” he said to the steersman. ** What’s to be done 
with this young landlubber? Where is he to be stowed away ? 
There’s none too many berths aboard as it is.’ 

Don’t fret thyself about the lad, Jake,” answered John o > Comp- 
ton, We'll find him a corner anon. In Davy Jones’s locker m: 
be. There’s room and to spare there, if all’s true that’s said of it.’ 

He and the man burst into fits of unpleasing lughter, though J 
could not myself see any wit in the remark. 

As the breeze freshened, and the movement of the ship increased, 
I began to feel an uneasy, giddy sensation, and thinking that 1 
should be more at my ease if I could lie down I went toa man who 
was standing forward, looking out ahead, and remembering John 

* Compton's remark about my destination, asked him if he could 
direct me to Davy Jones’s locker. 

Ile stopped whistling the tune of that detestable song, and hav- 
ing gazed at me for some moments in incomprehensible astonish- 
ment, slapped his thigh, and roared lustily : 

Art in such a hurry to get there, lad?” he cried, when he was 
capable of speech. “Thou art the first ever T sailed in company 
with that was. Davy Jones’ locker, say’st thou? Marry, my mas- 
ter, there’s many a way thither, though devil a man, that T heard 
tell of, found the way back again.” 

There was something sinister in the fellow’s tone and manners, 
and I was turning away, with a feeling of unaccountable dread, 
when he grasped me by the arm, and dragging me back to John 
o’ Compton cried, his voice still shaken by half-suppressed merri- 
ment : 

he re ’s a volunteer for Davy Jones’s locker. He wants 
to learn the way. 

* Does he?” ae John 0? Compton, with an oath. ** Then, 
he shall. Take the helm, Jake.” 

He advanced towards me, and as I shrank back clutched me with 
one hand, and raising me high above his head advanced to the side 
of the vessel. ‘The other nen turned to watch his proceedings, but 
not one stirred a finger or showed any sign of compassion or desire 
to interfere. 
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** Davy Jones’s locker,” said he, ‘* lies down below, and is the very 
berth for thee, and the likes of thee.” 

I was paralyzed with fright, and could neither cry nor move, but 
I shut my eyes and prayed fast, as he swung me to and fro, expect- 
ing every instant to feel myself whirling through the air, and to 
hear the cold salt water hissing and roaring in my ears. 

Suddenly a crash-and a shrick of consternation broke the pause. 
I opened my eyes and beheld a dark shape looming high above me. 
As John 0’ Compton turned and let me go, a tight-stretched rope 
came in contact with me, and clinging to it with arms and legs I 
hung on for dear life, never felt so dear before as then. 

The next instant the two ships surged apart, and [ saw below me 
nothing but the black, heaving billows, relieved by interlacing lines 
of angry foam. With a strength and agility born of the imminent 
danger in which I found myself IT clambered, L know not how, to 
the prow of the strange vessel, and dragging myself over it into 
siufety sank senseless on the deck, overwhelmed by the agony and 
terror through which [ had passed during the last few minutes. 

I cannot tell how long afterwards, but day had already dawned, I 
was aroused from my stupor by someone shaking me roughly by the 
shoulder, and [ sprang to my feet with a ery, thinking m my half- 
awakened condition that Iwas once more in the hands of John 
o’ Compton, and that my averted doom had overtaken me again. 
One glance at the strange face looking down at me with an expres- 
sion of amused surprise reassured me, and my unlooked-for escape 
from the hands of the Man of the woods rushed back upon me as [ 
gazed round the vessel that bore me. 

‘Who are you, and how do you come here?” asked the stranger, 
in French, a language which [ fortunately understood, and could 
even speak with sufficient fluency to convey my meaning, if some- 
what imperfectly, to natives of that land. 

Lexplained how I had made my way on board during the col- 
likion without, however, deeming it necessary to relate the events 
that had preceded and, as [ gathered, led to that catastrophe, the 
universal attention attracted to John o? Compton's intended murder 
of myself having prevented the discovery and avoidance of the 
French ship-of-war bearing down upon them, 

“You are English, is it not so?” he next inquired ; and con- 
tinued, as [ gave ready assent, ** You know, then, probably that 
England and my country are at war?” 

So completely had T been cut off from all communication with the 
outside world while at Connington Grange that Thad not only not 
heard of this fact, but Twas not even aware until [ was informed of 
it by my new acquaintance, who proved to be the captain of the 
ship, that a revolution had taken place in England, and that Wil- 
liam of Orange was now in precarious oecupation of its throne, 
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while Tames was established in Ireland, whither my rescuers were 
at that time conveying despatches from Lewis, the French king. 

“You understand, of course,” he concluded, ** that you are now 
@ prisoner.” 

“Surely, sir,” T said, ‘*a country so powerful as France does not 
make war on boys.” 

“No, no,” he said, langhing merrily. ‘* Your captivity shall be 
an easy one, but I must keep you, as much from necessity as choice, 
I cannot set you ashore in England, so you must make the best of 
it, and remain with me.” 

I may as well state here at once that this kind and honest gentle- 
man, Whose name was Monsicur Delavigne, invariably treated me 
with the greatest kindness and consideration during the whole 
period of our connection, and though at his invitation [accepted 
the position of personal attendant on himself he always behaved to 
me more as if | were a friend and companion than a dependent. 

When T had enjoyed a hearty and much-needed meal in his cabin 
T asked him for further details of the collision and its consequences, 
hoping. L do not hesitate to own, to hear that John o’ Compton and 
his crew of cut-throats had all been sent to that same Davy Jones's 
locker for which he had destined me; but he assured me that when 
he had communicated with them after the first confusion and alarm 
had passed, they had declared that their damages were slight and 
easily remedied, and that as he was in especial haste he had conse- 
quently continued his course, leaving them to attend to their own 
repairs. 

Two days afterwards we anchored off Dublin, and Captain Dela- 
vigne, having ascertained that James had marched to the north- 
ward to encounter King William, who was advancing south from 
Carrickfergus, determined to proceed in person to deliver his de- 
spatches, and to take me with him, 

We left on the fifth of July, but as we were nearing our journey’s 
end, about nine of the clock the following morning, we perceived 
the plain and roads ahead of us covered with foot-soldiers in mad- 
dened flight, and gathering from one as he dashed past that James 
was defeated and all was lost, my companion declined the risk of 
forcing a passage through the panic-stricken fugitives, and we drew 
rein and returned to Dublin, from which port we sailed the same 
night, having learned that no attempt would be made to hold the 
city. 

‘Ts this France ?” T asked, when some days afterwards I came 
on deck at daylight to find that we were once more at anchor in a 
bay, surrounded by lofty hills. 

**No such good fortune,” replied my protector, It is again 
the accursed Ireland. Glad shall I be when [ turn my back on it.” 

There was another vessel lying still farther in, between us and 
the shore, and as there was nothing else to be done | amused my- 
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self by watching her and the signals, which I could in no way 
understand, that passed between the twoships. Early one morning, 
as I was thus engaged, I observed a considerable degree of excite- 
ment on board her, and shortly afterwards a boat put off and pulled 
to the shore. Searcely had it arrived when a party of gentlemen 
rode down at great speed, and while some of them dismounted 
hastily and entered the boat, the rest remained silently gazing, hat 
in hand, So they stood until the new arrivals were safely on board 
the vessel, when, once more covering, in the same unbroken silence 
they hastened away. 

An animated exchange of signals had in the meantime taken 
place between the two ships, and with a profound blessing Captain 
Delavigne gave orders to prepare for immediate sailing, which were 
obeyed with the utmost alacrity and cheerfulness. The other ship, 
however, had a long start of us, and while our anchor still lay 
embedded in the bottom of the bay, she came slowly down before a 
light and fitful breeze, and passed us on her outward course, 

Alone in her bows stood a worn, thin gentleman of medium 
height. His complexion was fair, his long, curled hair light brown, 
His nose was long, and his mouth weak and sensuous, but his large, 
dark eyes were not without a beauty of their own, and the sad, long- 
ing look with which they were fixed upon the shore fast fading in 
the distance gave an expression of noble suffering to his face. 

Captain Delavigne, who was beside me, respectfully doffed his 
hat, as he glided past us, and while following his example, I asked 
him why he did so. 

‘As a mark of respect,” he replied, ‘to fallen greatness and 
broken power; the misfortunes of a monarch, however well de- 
served, must gain the pity of the generous.” 

Who is he then ?” I asked. 

‘*To-day he is James Stuart. Not long agone he was King of 
England.” 


CHAPTER 


HOW I SOJOURNED IN THE KINGDOM OF FRANCE; AND HOW I 
RETURNED TO ROANOKE, 


T HAVE before declared my resolve to banish everything from my 
narrative that does not bear directly or indirectly upon the history 
of Roanoke Hall and John o’ Compton. In the furtherance of 
this determination I shall pass briefly over the following four years, 
during which I heard nothing of the one, and saw nothing of the 
other. 

Having no other resource T closed with Captain Delavigne’s offer 
to remain on board his ship, and as T was only rated as his servant, 
and not expected to take part in any operations, offensive or defen- 
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sive, | managed to convince my conscience that only in appearance 
was | bearing arms against my native country. 

I was present with Admiral Tourville’s fleet when he sailed to 
cover the transport of a vast army from Normandy to England, so 
assured of his opponent’s treason that, though vastly outnumbered, 
he had no fear of an engagement, which he did not believe would 
in reality occur. 

My heart beat high with patriotic joy when Admiral Russell, all 
Jacobite as he was, declined to betray his king, and flung himself 
upon the self-contident Frenchmen, who, though taken by surprise, 
it must be said to their credit, fought with the utmost bravery for 
many hours, and only fled at last when all hope of victory, or even 
of further resistance, was beaten down, 

Closely pursued by an English vessel, we fled all night along the 
dangerous Norman coast. Chat I should have spent the time in 
prayers for our capture was only natural; but it was not to be, and 
in the morning we found ourselves secure in the bay of St. Malo, 
in company with some score of other ships of war, whose tattered 
sails, splintered masts and spars, and shot-riddled sides told only 
too plainly of the terrible storm of battle through which they had 
recently passed. 

The next two years would have been comparatively happy, had 
it not been for my ceaseless anxiety concerning my uncle Edgar 
and May. We heard stories of battles and sieges, vietory and 
defeat, and when we were in harbour could see for ourselves the 
terrible misery that held the unhappy land of France in its iron 
grip ; starvation and abject poverty were daily increasing, the price 
of provisions had raisen to famine point, and disease stepped in to 
finish what hunger had commenced, 

We were employed during this period in cruising along the coast, 
but so completely had the spirit of the navy been shattered by their 
last disastrous reverse that we seldom ventured far from land, and 
always avoided an encounter even with a manifestly inferior foe. 

I was heartily wearied of this monotony and inaction when, at 
the end of the year sixteen hundred and ninety-four, [ being at 
that time seventeen years of age, Captain Delavigne summoned me 
to his cabin, and informed me with his usual consideration that he 
had been erdered to join a fleet about to sail for Spain, and askedy 
me whether [ still wished to follow his fortunes, or whether ] 
would rather be set on shore to do the best I could for myself. 

While thanking him for his great and uniform kindness I begged 
that he would not think me lacking in appreciation and gratitude 
if I prefered the latter course, alleging that my one consuming 
desire was to get back to my own country, and my consequent 
unwillingness to embark upon a voyage which would of necessity 
carry me so much further than I already was from the place where 
all my hopes and joys centred. 
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He took my explanation in excellent part; and when, twenty years 
later, [ visited Paris after the peace of Utrecht, I was rejoiced to find 
him hale and hearty, and to renew an acquaintance which, so strange- 
ly begun, had ripened into warm friendship before we parted. 

This we did most amicably. He presented me with a consider- 
able sum of money, under guise of repayment for my services to 
him, and wished me all good luck and a safe and happy return to 
my own home. 

[ made my way without adventure along the coast from Cher- 
bourg, where I left my kind captain, to Calais, from which town 
I knew that many smuggling-vessels were accustomed to sail to the 
opposite coast, in spite of the war and the preventive service, 

The danger I ran in taking this step did not occur to me until, 
entering a wine-shop on the night of my arrival, I beheld seated 
in a corner the man Basset, who had been my unamiable jailor at 
Connington Grange. 

As hasty flight would probably have made matters worse than 
they already were, I assumed as careless an air as I could and gazed 
boldly at him as if his countenance was altogether unknown to me. 
He, on his part, after the first start, appeared equally unconscious 
of any previous acquaintance, but, when he had finished the stoup 
of spirits he was consuming, a backward glance of his eye as he 
strolled out of the place assured me that he had known me at once. 

When Basset was near I concluded that John o’ Compton would 
not be far off, and I kept a careful lookout in all directions as I 
made my way back to the small tavern in which I had taken up 
my lodgings, but just as I turned the corner of the street in which 
it stood the darkness seemed to burst into countless sparkles of 
blinding light, and then sense and sight alike fled from me. 

The blow which struck me down was, fortunately for me, but ill- 
directed in the darkness, or it must have slain me. As it was, 
though, as I heard afterwards, I lay unconscious for three days, I 
escaped with my life. 

My first hours of returning sensibility were distracted by vague, 
fleeting visions, which annoyed while they disturbed me. At one 
time May bent over me with a loving smile; at another my uncle 
Edgar, scowling, swore that a traitor’s child should be no son of 
his; anon my grandmother, sad and pale, beckoned me to rise and 
follow her, whither I knew not; and amid all these hovered a 
gentle visage, which was strangely familiar, though I could not 
remember where I had seen it. 

At last this one alone remained out of the dizzy swarm, and I 
knew that all the rest had been phantoms of my unsettled brain. 
He was an old priest, I learned in time, who, returning from some 
errand of merey, had alarmed my would-be murderers, and having 
found me stretched in blood upon the ground had procured my 
removal to his own house, and there tenderly nursed me to recovery, 
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What is your name, my son?” heasked, when I was well enough 
to endure the burden of conversation, 

** Roanoke,” I replied, ** Ralph Roanoke.” 

Roanoke— Roanoke,” he repeated, musingly. ‘* Where have I 
heard that name before?” 

I waited eagerly in hopes that his recollection would enable him 
to discover what his connection with that name had been, but I 
waited in vain, and it was by chance alone that I found eventually 
why his face was not strange to me. 

I was sitting by the window of my chamber one afternoon when | 
heard voices in the garden below. One of them was Pere Ambrose, 
but the other—could I be mistaken, or were those indeed the gruff, 
harsh tones of John o? Compton ? 

This suspicion filled me with alarm, for, though I could not 
doubt the guilelessness of Pere Ambrose, the proximity of the Man 
of the woods would entail serious risk to me. 

* Who were you speaking to, father?” [ asked, anxiously, when, 
some time afterwards, he entered the room. 

* An old acquaintance of mine ; a countryman of yours, to whom 
T have at times been of some service.” 

his name John o? Compton?” asked, 

“Yes.” he answered. ** What then?” 

«Then L know where have seen you before!" cried.“ It 
was at Connington Grange, the day you married John 0? Compton 
to Alice Roanoke, and that is where and how you knew my name.” 

No,” he said: remember, but it was not that I was 
thinking of.” 

What the other association was Thad still to learn. Some weeks 
later, he entered my room joyfully, with a flask of wine in his 
hand. 

*T have found it.” he exclaimed—* that missing link in my 
brain. But first drink some of this. A good friend of mine has 
sent it me ;and as Ido not use it myself [ thought it would be 
good for my convalescent.” 

He poured a mugful out and handed it to me as he spoke. 

** But the link, father, the link 7” I cried, eagerly. 

“The link, Ah, yes. Many years ago, when I was a young 
man, [was in England ; the name of the town I cannot recall. I 
Was summoned from there secretly one night to go toa place of your 
name, where T married—what was it? Sherald, Sherard—” 

** Gerald,” T suggested. 

*Yos, yes, that is it-—-Gerald Roonoke to— But you do not drink 
your wine.” 

Convinced that I should never hear his story until he was  satis- 
fied, [ raised it to my lips, and took a sip. 

“Father,” I said, putting it from me, ‘it is strangely bitter. 
Ah ! it is poisoned!) Where did it come from ?” 
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‘Poisoned !” he cried. ** My son, could you suspect me of such 
acrime? It is, I fear, the blackness of your own heart that sug- 
gests it. See.” 

Before | could prevent him he raised the mug and drained it to 
the dregs. ‘The next moment he was stretched dying in convulsions 
on the floor. 

I was overwhelmed with horror at this catastrophe. It needed no 
revelation to trace John o’ Compton’s hand in this, and though I 
had marvellously escaped, the future looked black indeed. I had 
no doubt that, having been again balked in his attempt upon my 
life, he would save himself further trouble by delivering me up to 
justice as the assassin of poor old Pére Ambrose, my benefactor. 
What chance in that case would my bare, unsupported word have 
against the circumstances, and the evidence he would not scruple to 
fabricate 

‘There was but one course open to me, and leaving my poor friend 
lying where he had fallen I fled terror-stricken from the house and 
place. 

With the constant expectation of finding myself in the hands of 
my pursuers, I slunk from village to village until I arrived in the 
neighborhood of Dunquerque. 

Warned by my former misadventure, I took care to avoid the 
quarters most haunted by sailors, only creeping down to the harbor 
after nightfall in the hopes of slipping unseen on board one of the 
swift craft that risked the dangers of the channel in the lust for 
gain, and so obtaining a surreptitious passage to the English coast. 

Many and disheartening were my failures, as the months rolled 
by. Once I got as far as mid-channel undetected, when our ship 
was so hotly pursued by a revenue cutter that her crew were glad to 
get back uncaptured to the port she sailed from. 

Again, some months later, [was lying snugly ensconced among 
the lumber of a ship about to put out. All was in readiness, the 
ropes were manned, the anchor was on the point of being weighed, 
when a too familiar voice sent my heart into my mouth by starting 
a song : 

moonless sky, and.a cloudy night, 
A bright look-out for the signal-light. 
And hey! for the king’s embargo.” 

I slipped over the bows into the water, quaking at the narrow 
escape Thad had of standing once more face to face with John o’ 
Compton, alone and unarmed, on the high seas; and as I swam 
ashore his voice followed me, trolling gayly : 

‘A barrel to broach and a gauger to fight— 
A blood-red stain on the sea sand white 
Is all they will find of the cargo.” 
That was my last attempt, for, rather than run such a risk again, 
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I resolved to linger in Dunquerque, living sparely on my earefully 
hoarded store of money, until some chance occurred of returning in 
safety to home and May. 

On a bright October morning, in the year sixteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, [at last stepped ashore from a fisherman’s boat at the 
little village of Folkestone, and once again, after an absence of seven 
weary years, stood upon my native land. The peace of Ryswick 
had been signed, to the relief alike of the French and English 
nations, and the renewed relations between the two countries 
removed all obstacles to my open and secure return. 

With a glad heart 1 made my way through the verdant and luxu- 
riant country, than which none is more charming at that season 
to my eyes, until the gray, time-worn chimneys of Roanoke Hall, 
rising amid the golden foliage of the surrounding trees, greeted my 
enraptured eves from the brow of the hill, trending down into the 
valley, over which IT had, years past, seen my father riding to his 
doom. 

If it were my purpose to depict the workings of my mind, I could 
fill pages with the sensations, half-painful, half-delightful, whieh 
throbbed in my bosom as T rode through the village and up to the 
Chace., 

It was sad to mark the havoe that time and negleet had wrought 
In that once prosperous spot : but Twas too glad to be once more at 
home to pay much heed to this at the moment. 

I should never have known the bent and wrinkled erone who 
tottered forward when [called for Martha, and it was long before 
I could convince her that Twas indeed Ralph Roanoke, and not a 
ghost or an impostor. 

“Eh. Ralph.” she said, plaintively, when she was finally assured 
of my identity. Glad am I to see ye; “tis time ye came to lift the 
burden from my old shoulders. ‘They have borne it over-long, and 
“twill not now be many days ere [sink beneath it into everlasting 
rest. But I'm glad to see thee home again, and “twill be a comfort 
to me in my last hour to know that you have come back to take 
eare of your own, It’s but a sorry state you'll find the old place 
in.” 

I did not linger long in converse with her, but having requested her 
to make what preparations she could for a meal for me on my return, 
I set off across the park to introduce myself to my uncle Edgar, 
und more especially my cousin May. had ascertained old 
Martha that she was still unmarried, and with [ know not what 
hopes and fears T brushed the long grass in the meadows. Tow 
every tree and bush evoked a swarm of thronging memories! Tere 
wus the oak Thad climbed to rob for her the raven’s nest. there the 
one beneath which we had sheltered together for a sweet half-hour 
during a summer storm; here was the stile by which we played so 
many times; and yonder—could it be? Was that slender and 
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graceful Amazon, with the soft red-brown hair, deep eyes, and rose- 
bud mouth, my darling, my cousin May ? 

She was mounted ona sorry-looking old steed, and gazing out 
towards the village with eager eyes, as if in expectation of some 
arrival, Ah! what a pang of jealous rage transpierced my heart as 
L realized that it could not be for me. 

As my footstep grated on the gravel of the road she turned and 
looked at me with an expression of anxiety, | fancied, certainly with 
no shade of recognition. 

I cannot paint in words how beautiful she seemed to me, as | 
stood, my pulses singing in my ears, my knees trembling beneath 
me, striving to find voice to address her. [ had left a dainty, win- 
some child; I found a stately, radiant damsel; and the change, 
though anticipated, and often in the past years conjured up be- 
fore my mental vision, was overwhelming in its visible actuality. 

** Ts—is Edgar Roanoke at home ?” I stammered feebly, at length. 

“Yes,” she said, hesitatingly. ‘* Yes. Do you wish to speak 
with him ?” 

** Yes,” I answered, gathering courage and self-control from her 
unmistakable failure to perceive my identity. ‘* Ll should like to 
see him if it is not inconvenient.” 

**On business ” she asked, leaning forward with undisguised 
agitation. 

** Well, yes,” [ replied ; ‘on business, if he is at leisure; but | 
do not wish to disturb him if he is engaged. I can return at some 
other time.” 

** You are very good,” she sighed, as she turned her horse’s head. 
**T wish he could receive the same consideration from all of you.” 

“© All of us?’ I queried, as [ walked along by the side of her 
steed. 

* All of you lawyers,” she said. 

** Lawyers!” I exclaimed. ‘What makes you think I am a 
lawyer, M—Mistress Roanoke?” 

** Are you not one ?” she cried, with suddenly revived animation. 

“Why should you suppose that Iam?’ [ said, parrying her 
question with another. 

* Oh,” she remarked, dolefully. ‘*most of the gentlemen who 
come to see my father nowadays are lawyers. You are not one, are 
you 2” 

* No,” I said, as we turned into the dear old courtyard, which 
looked sadly dilapidated and forlorn, ** no; [am not a lawyer.” 

** Who are you, then, and what is your business with my father ?” 
she went on, detaining me in the doorway, when I had assisted her 
to alight. 

** My business,” [ responded, ‘tis as much with yourself as your 
father. I can only hope I shall prove more successful with him 
than with you,” 
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‘* With me ?” she said, gazing at me fixedly, ‘* With me !” 

you.” 

‘“Who are you ?” she cried, again, taking one step towards me, 
and searching my face with burning eyes, as if trying to connect it 
with some vague and half-effaced reminiscences. 

** May !” [ exclaimed, unable any longer to keep up the conceal- 
ment, ‘* May ! don’t you know me? Years have passed since we 
met, it is true, but I have never forgotten you. Don’t say that you 
have quite forgotten me.” 

‘Ralph! Ralph!” she cried. ‘* Home at last, at last !” 

With a delicious murmur, half sob, half laugh, she sprang into 
my arms, and as her hands closed round my neck our lips met for 
a moment in a sweet kiss. The next instant she drew back and 
freed herself from my embrace, blushing and confused at the joy- 
ful impulse which had swept away the intervening years and caused 
her to forget the alteration in our relative positions. For one de- 
lightful moment we had been children again, and then the barrier 
of man and maiden had rose ruthlessly between us. 

**T—I beg vour pardon,” she said ; ** [—I forgot.” 

*“T wish you had never remembered,” I whispered, softly, as I 
followed her across the great hall to my uncle’s apartment. 

He was aged by more than the years, and his face was furrowed 
by eare and worry, as he raised it from the papers over which he 
was poring when we entered, but an expression of tender affection 
crossed it as his eyes rested on May. 

** What is it now ?” he askad, with weary fierceness, as he saw she 
was not alone. 

‘*Here is a—a gentleman who wishes to speak with you,” said 
May, demurely. 

** Another!” he groaned. ‘More distress, more delays, more 
ruin !” 

“Oh, papa! papa!” she cried, pitifully, but at the same time 
elasping her little hands with glee, ‘‘it is not a lawyer this time. 
Don’t you know who it is? Look at him closely. It is Ralph come 
home at last.” 

**Ralph !” eried my uncle, hoarsely, starting from his chair. 
‘Ralph! God bless you, my boy, and welcome home. Where 
have you been ? What have you been doing? I never thought to 
see your face again.” 

«© And many a time I thought you never would,” I answered. 

They would not breathe a word of their own sorrows until I had 
as briefly as possible narrated my own troubles and adventures. My 
uncle’s eyes glowed at times with suppressed passion, while May lis- 
tened throughout with charming open-eyed wonder, varied on occasion 
by shuddering sympathy when I recounted the perils I had escaped, 
while I observed that every time the name of John 0° Compton 
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recurred, always in connection with some new villainy, their eyes 
met for an instant. 

“And now,” I said, when Thad made an end of my story, “am 
I right in guessing that your griefs also spring from the same 
abominable source 7” 

* You are,” he answered. ‘* For three miserable years that man 
has made my life a burden, and now he will be satisiied with noth- 
ing less than my utter and irrevocable ruin. ‘The facts are simple.” 

“T know them well,” I interrupted. * Alice, your elder sister, 
whose place my father innocently took—* 

Yes, yes, Ralph,” he interposed, hurriedly, extending his hand 
to me, “innocently, | know, though, God forgive me, L did not 
heed it onee.” 

** Alice,” T continued, grasping his hand warmly, ** did not perish 
as an infant, as reported, but is now the wife of John o’ Compton, 
and in her name he claims your estates.” 

‘That she did not perish is proved beyond all doubt. That she 
is not that arch-villain’s wife, which he has failed as yet to estab- 
lish, is my last remaining hope on earth.” 

* Alas,” T groaned, ‘that I should be the one to shatter it! 
They are most assuredly wed, for [imyself, unknown, thank God, to 
him, was present at the ceremony.” 

The system of persecution he had pursued was soon laid bare to 
me. He had commenced, three years before, by convincing my 
uncle of the strength of his case, and had then demanded an enor- 
mous ransom, on the professed grounds that he did not wish for the 
estates, and would prefer to avoid the expenses of a lawsuit. 

* But the scoundrel did not dare to show his face in England at 
that time,” Leried. “'To bring an action was consequently out of 
his power.” 

“So I discovered when it was too late,” said my uncle, sadly. 
‘But that has availed me little. Having bled me again and again 
by unconscionable extortions for upwards of two years, he has in 
the end turned traitor to his selemn pledges, and laid a case in his 
wife’s name for the recovery of Roanoke Hall, producing among 
other evidence the very payments I have well-nigh ruined myself to 
make him as an acknowledgment on my part of the justice of his 
claim.” 

“And how does the case stand at present?” I asked. “Can 
nothing be done ?” 

* Judgment has been given against me, but delayed for appeal on 
the plea that, Alice’s marriage not being proved, the proceedings are 
invalidated, as being brought under a name she has no right to 
bear.” 

All, then, is not yet lost,” I said. ‘* He himself unwittingly, 
in aiming at me, destroyed the only other witness, the priest who 
married them, for Stephen Ashland’s assumed madness will turn 
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against them now. [alone can serve him, and, right or wrong, | 
will never reveal my knowledge to establish that murderous ruflian 
in your place.” 

Ten days afterwards, as I was returning from the funeral of old 
Martha, who, as if released from life by the removal of her respon- 
sibility, had peacefully faded away, [was met upon the threshold of 
my house by a strange man, who handed me a parchment docu- 
ment, and departed without a word. I gave a cry of mingled rage 
and horror on opening it. It was a subpena summoning me to 
appear the following March as a witness of the marriage of Alice 
Roanoke to John 0’ Compton. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HOW I OPENED THE LIBRARY DOOR, AND CRIED INTO THE DARK- 
NESS. 


ONE blusterous March night, about six months after my safe 
return to Roanoke, I was sitting alone in my library. It is a large, 
and now again handsome apartment, furnished with old carved oak 
that has been there since Harry the Eighth was King. 

From the centre of one wall a large monumental stone fireplace, 
asmall room in itself, projects into the chamber. The opposite 
side is broken by four windows, the embrasures of which are pro- 
vided with broad, low seats. The door opens in the midst of one 
end, while the other is concealed by book-shelves, which stand also 
at either side of the fireplace and between the windows, earning 
for the place its title of library. This, though originally intended 
as a distinction from the dining-hall and withdrawing rooms, was 
at that time a mere relic of former dignities, for it served me, from 
necessity as well as from choice, for all purposes combined save 
sleeping, being in fact almost the only spot left habitable in what 
I had remembered as a large and well-appointed house. 

Here then I was sitting in no amiable frame of mind. I had 
that same afternoon received a severe rebuff, having added to my 
manifold misfortunes that of rejected love. 

My cousin May, though at first somewhat shy and distant with 
one who had grown so out of all recognition as to seem a stranger, 
had gradually melted as time passed, and before long our relations, 
though not quite so unrestricted in their expression, had practically 
returned to their state when, a boy of eleven, I had departed for my 
nine years’ perilous adventures, 

I loved her passionately in short, and when at last I gathered 
courage to put a period to my wooing I found that her childish 
affection had undergone no abatement, and that as far as she was 
concerned my highest hopes were crowned with happiness. 
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In what light my uncle would regard them was a question that 
vexed us both not a little, and having that day put them to the 
test I had seen them ruthlessly, albeit’ kindly, torn into tatters 
before my very eyes. It was in vain that I pleaded the strength of 
my affection, and its long endurance; that I recalled how im our 
childish games my pretty, capricious cousin May had gayly borne 
the title of my little wife; that now, even after long years of sep- 
aration, when we were grown to man and womanhood, we found 
that our infant liking had developed into mutual love ; each appeal 
had been set aside, and each argument parried by one unanswerable 
objection—my poverty. 

**No, Ralph, no,” said my Uncle Edgar, with a gentleness that 
did not for one moment conceal the firmness of his purpose. ‘*I 
‘annot permit it. It is no personal disapproval that sways me. 
Your father, though only my half-brother, was dear to me, until 
we quarrelled at the last, and I owe his mother a debt of gratitude 
which I but ill repaid during her lifetime. For their sakes I wish 
to be on terms of friendship with you, but this eruel lawsuit 
threatens my ruin, and has already sorely crippled me. I am not 
mercenary, but it is essential that May should wed a man of means. 
You are too poor.” 

** But uncle,” IL said, ‘*she loves me. She has told me so again 
and again.” 

Tush, tush!’ he said, with some irritation—‘‘a maiden’s 
faney. She will ere long outgrow it, and I must say, Ralph, that it 
would have shown more fitting in you to have consulted me in the 
matter before extorting such an avowal from a silly wench.” 

‘*There was no need of extortion,” I answered, angrily, ‘and 
I think the suggestion most insulting. The affair, as you should 
know, is of long standing, and the avowal came in due course, as 
the fruit follows the blossom, and the blossom the bud.” 

‘Softly, softly.” said he, quite undisturbed. ‘* Why so hot ? 
I should, I own, have kept my eyes more open to what was going 
on around me than I have done, but it is not too late. Buds may 
be nipped, you know, and blossoms beaten down, without harm 
done to the tree.” 

‘*Itis too late,” I eried. ‘* May is not one to change a lover like 
the fashion of a head-dress, or break her troth, even at the bidding 
of a father.” 

“Tut, tut !” said he, somewhat uneasily, for, without intending 
to take any advantage of him, | had forced him to the dilemma of 
acknowledging the truth of my remark, or of himself branding his 
daughter as a shallow coquette. *‘* Tut, tut, my good Ralph. 
Heroies are mighty fine, but we cannot rule our lives by them. 
May is young, and so are you, and you will both forget it.” 

Never!” exclaimed. ** have as much faith in her constancy 
as in mine own,” 
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**No more ?” he answered, laughingly. ‘* Faith! that is an ad- 
mission all in my favor, for when you get to my time of life you 
will know that constancy is a rare quality in man or woman.” 

I was about to indignantly deny this cynical conclusion, but he 
rose as if to put an end to our interview, and patting me on the 
shoulders with both hands said in a friendly tone : 

‘No, my lad, no. Once for all I cannot have it. Tam sorry 
for you, upon my soul I am, but you will get the better of it, never 
fear. Weare too poor. I shall always be happy to receive you as 
a friend, but no more love passages, mark you. Make up your 
mind that May is not for you, You could not ask her to share your 
tumble-down roof, now could you ?” 

** But I will work, and earn the wealth we have lost.” 

** Kasily said, easily said,” he replied, with a glance of pity. 
«Remember, moreover, that, after all, your branch of the family is 
only on the left hand.” 

As I strode through the park after this dismissal I was so en- 
angered at this unkindly reminder, and so indignant that my 
grandfather’s wrong-doing should beso visited upon my head, that I 
had well-nigh forgotten the sting of my disappointment, when a 
sudden turn of the path brotight it surging back upon me with 
tenfold bitterness. by the stile, where years agone I had played 
with my little cousin, and which had lately been the scene of many 
a sweet hour's lingering conversation with my love, stood May, she 
whom I had learned to call my litthe May—now, alas, mine no 
longer. 

I was about to clasp her to my heart, when the recollection of 
her father’s stern decision checked me, and she evidently saw that 
in my eyes which prompted her to draw back from the expected 
embrace. 

Oh, Ralph! what is the matter ?” she cried in alarm, and I sank 
at her feet with no other answer than a groan of overwhelming 
despair. 

Needless were it to relate here all the details of our mournful 
discussion. It is sufficient to say that I found May could be as firm 
in her determination to do whet she believed was right as ever her 
father could be. ‘That she loved me she did not hesitate to repeat 
that she should never love, and would never marry, any other man 
she frequently affirmed ; but she would be no party to disobeying 
or evading her father’s commands. I felt, and I fear me spoke, 
harshly about what I unjustly termed her fickleness, and finally, 
in a burst of unreasonable wrath, left her weeping bitteriy, and 
returned home ina tumult of revolt against a sense of injury which, 
even while J nursed it, I knew to be unfounded. 

**T shall always love you, Ralph,” she had said; “but he is my 
father.” 

**Again and again, as my brain stroye to fashion accusations 
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against her, my heart recalled her sad, pleading words, and, in spite 
of myself, the conviction was forced upon me that I had acted 
towards her like a madman and a brute. 

In this wild turmoil of conflicting passions I passed the evening, 
sometimes sitting despairingly inert, at others pacing the room with 
furious gestures and ejaculations. At one time my own unhappi- 
ness at the loss of my love, the dreary outlook that the future pre- 
sented were the predominant ideas in my mind. ‘These passed away 
to give place to fierce resentment and helpless rebellion against her 
father’s worldly-minded caution, At another time | broke into loud 
half-expressed invectives against May herself, the worthlessness of 
a love that dared face no obstacles, the cold self-interest that could 
so easily consent to sacrifice the appeals of a poor lover to the com- 
mands of a father. I convicted her of inconstancy, falseness, self- 
seeking, a hundred faults which | knew the while had never had, 
could never have, an abiding-place in her pure, innocent mind ; and 
then I fell intoa slough of self-reproach, in which I erected higher 
than ever the idol which, but a minute before, I] had been striving 
to drag down into the mud. She was true, she was loving—above 
all, she was right. Who was I to expect her to brave a father’s 
anger, and to face the struggles of poverty for my sake ? 

In time this reasoning prevailed, and the first effervescence of my 
anger and despair having dwindled considerably, I felt’ myself able 
to settle down to my usual nightly studies with a fair amount of 
calmness; but though I no longer felt constrained to start to my 
feet at intervals and restlessly pace the room, | was nevertheless 
quite in-apable of fixing my attention upon the volume before me. 
I felt at the same time excited and depressed. My mind was 
filled with unaccountable apprehensions, while my senses were in a 
condition of preternatural acuteness. The small noises which, as 
a rule, passed almost unnoticed, were singularly obtrusive: the 
creaking and straining of the ancient woodwork, the squeaks and 
seuffles of the mice behind the wainscot, the scratching and tap- 
ping of the boughs without the easements positively jarred upon my 
cars like cannon-firing, and added each moment to the ever-increas- 
ing grim and uncanny sensations which weighed upon me like : 
presentiment of some imminent, unknown evil. 

I became aware by degrees of a feeling which culminated in an 
assurance that somebody was standing just.outside the door. For 
a long time I refused to give way to it, and endeavored to Jaugh at 
it as a ridiculous delusion, but it declined to be shaken off ; and 
finally, with something of the pitying scorn for my weaker side, 
which experience feels for the groundless terrors of a child, I rose, 
and walking to the door, flung it wide. 

It opened into what had once been the banqueting hall, but 
which was now a windowless and, in pliees, roofless rum, The 
moon shone dimly, obscured by drifting clond-wrack, but the faint 
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‘light which streamed in through the apertures above was sufficient 


to show that the dismal apartme nt was absolutely empty ; yet, even 
asI realized this, the conviction returned, 

“Who is there?) Come in!” IT cried, almost without thinking 
what I did. 

My voice disturbed some bird that had taken shelter there, but 
there was no answer save the ringing echo among the rafters, and 
L re-entered and closed the door behind me with a half-hearted 
laugh at my own folly. And yet, when I was once more seated in 
the cheery lamplight, the same sensation arose more strongly than 
before, and drew my attention from the volume I desired to peruse. 
Again I fought against it, and again it conquered. 

This second time I walked the whole length of the hall before 
returning without encountering anything out of the common, and, 
as before, there was no sound in reply when I exclaimed, half- 
angrily, half in jest: 

*Come in, can’t you?” 

Still, in spite of the indisputable evidence of my eyes and 
ears, the conviction came back upon me_ in greater force than 
ever. This time the mental struggle was long and strong. I tried 
to read in vain. I determined I would not reopen the door. | 
laughed'at myself, girded at myself, and lastly, as if drawn by a 
stronger will ‘than my own, I rushed to the door, and dashing it 
open cried, wildly : 

* Man or devil, come in !” 

I felt that something passed me, and went in; and yet Idid not 
exactly feel it : [ was rather, in’ some incomprehensible fashion, con- 
scious of it. I felt nothing; [ heard nothing ; I saw nothing ; and 
yet [ Anew that something had passed me, and gone in. 

Ishut the door and gazed eagerly round the room. I could not 
tell afterwards what Iexpected to see. I was not even sure that I 
expected to see anything; but if there was a half-formed anticipa- 
tion in my mind, 1t was disappointed. ‘The room was apparently as 
empty as before. 

Concluding that it was merely a delusion of my over-excited 
brain, [ returned to my chair and once more opened the book, of 
which, with the best intentions, 1 had scarcely read half a page, and 
of that even I retained the vaguest recollection. The previous dis- 
turbing influence had passed away, but it was already replaced by 
the impression that some one was now in the room with me, though 
neither sight nor sound gave grounds for or confirmation to the 
belief. 

Angry and not a little frightened at these thronging fancies, 
which I thought might possibly betoken incipient insanity, [resolved 
that nothing should tempt me to raise my eyes from my work for a 
whole hour, 
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CHAPTER NIL. 
HOW MY CRY WAS ANSWERED, AND HOW L LEARNT A SECRET, 


THE resolution was an excellent one, and [ protest I should have 
stoutly adhered to it had not an unforeseen interruption prevented 
me. Ilow long I had kept my vow [ had no means of judging ; but 
it cannot have been very long before the light began to fail, and in 
a moment the page was plunged in darkness so profound as to 
hinder my distinguishing one letter from another, Inwardly cursing 
the old woman who had replaced Martha for having neglected to 
replenish the lamp with oil, [raised my eyes, and perceived to my 
surprise that, though the book I held was in deep shadow, the walls 
on either hand were as brilliantly illuminated as before. Wondering 
what the meaning of this peculiarity might be, [ looked round, 
for L was sitting with my back half turned towards the light, and 
beheld between me and the lamp the figure of 1 woman so sombre 
against the brightness as to appear absolutely black, 

I sprang to my feet, astounded at this unheard approach, and in 
doing so once more brought the lamp within the range of my eyes. 
At the same instant the figure vanished. I felt that this was be- 
coming serious, and determined to take the advice of an apothe- 
cary at the earliest opportunity: but im the meantime IT was 
anxious not to give way to these delusions, but rather to combat 
them to the best of my powers with which idea I returned to my 
place. No sooner had T opened the book than T saw that the 
unusually gloomy shadow stil lay upon it. and extended also to the 
floor beyond. Once more T turned, and beheld the murky figure in 
its former position. 

**Who are you, and what is vour will with me?” T cried, for I 
was beginning to think that the phantom was not merely the out- 
come of nervous excitation, but stood there indeed. 

There was no answer: but I was conscious, by the same strange 
intuition that had informed me of the approach of this eerie 
visitant, that the thing was either speaking in words inaudible to 
human ears, or struggling to speak. 

I remembered to have heard at some time of a person who, haunted 
by the apparition of a man seated ina chair near at hand, had so 
fur summoned up his courage as to deliberately eross the room and 
take his place in the same seat, thereby dispelling the illusion. 
Still but half-sutistied of the reality of the spectre, I rose to perform 
wv similar experiment, and as 1 did so made one discovery as to its 
weird character. [t was only visible to me when it stood between 
me and the light. If I moved either to the right or left, until 1 
caught sight of this, it instantly and completely disappeared. 

Though daunted in some measure by this ostensible proof of its 
actuality, [ moved towards it, not without trepidation, It did not 
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stir; but when, had it been solid, I should have been in contact 
with it, it offered no bar to my further progress ; and, with another 
step, accompanied, 1 fancied, by a slightly chilling sensation, I 
passed through it, as through a veil of mist, and emerged into the 
Jamplight. 1 turned, and there was nothing to be seen, 

T walked all round the room without espying anything unwonted, 
until I returned to my chair, when I again beheld the black figure 
still motionless on the same spot. There was no longer any possi- 
bility of doubting that the thing, whatever it was, was there, 

I moved my chair into the light, but the next instant the shadow 
again fell upon the book, blotting out the words ; and, after several 
such unsuccessful attempts to elude it, 1 could only conclude that 
it had some settled purpose in preventing my reading, though what 
I could not conjecture. To find out, if possible, was my speedy 
decision, 

Giving up all attempts at reading, T turned my chair round, and 
sat down facing the ghostly figure. No sooner had [ done so than 
it slowly raised an arm, and pointed to a portrait that was framed 
in the panelling above the mantelpiece, at some distance from the 
ground, 

* What! Lexclaimed. ** Am I to understand that you are the 
spirit of my dear grandmother?” 

There was no reply, no sign of head or hand that my question 
had been heard ; but the arm was lowered. What was the meaning 
of this? For what great cause had my long dead relative returned 
to earth ? 

I looked more closely at the picture, as the ghost made no further 
motion. It was that one which I have before incidentally referred 
to as having been made by a painter from London shortly after our 
final removal to Roanoke Chace, and was neither better nor worse 
than most of its kind. It represented my grandmother, plainly 
dressed in black, as [had always known her, holding in her down- 
stretched hands an open book. There was, however, one peculiar- 
ity about it which had often excited my curiosity. In the upper 
left-hand corner was painted in tarnished gilt letters the following 
strange verse : 

“Marke well ye Booke 
On which I looke, 
Faste Binde, 

Faste Finde.” 


I had made many wild guesses as to the meaning of this mysteri- 
ous advice, but the only plausible theory [ could evolye was that 
the book was intended for a Bible, and that the good old dame had 
piously intended to prompt her successors to a life of holiness. It 
did not altogether explain the rhyme, and, as May had once observed, 
if that had been her object it had been thwarted by the malice or 
incapacity of the artist, for her eyes were in no way fixed upon the 
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beok, which, from its position, she could not have read if they had 
been, but were gazing out to the right of the picture in the most 
worldly fashion. Incomplete, however, as the explanation was, it 
was the only one, and even if my attention were now requested to 
the inse ription it did not enable me to throw any more light upon 
its hidden significance. 

« Well,” Tsaid, speaking aloud rather than addressing the figure, 
‘what is to be done next?” 

She raised her hand, beckoning, and moved slowly away to the 
left. It was unmistakable that for some purpose of her own she 
wished to lead me in that direction. That this guess was right was 
instantly proved, for my first step brought the figure again in sight, 
whereupon it once more moved on. I followed her in this fashion 
all round the table, until [ stood with my back to the book- 
shelves, facing the door, Then she began to move slowly towards 
me. Knowing now that if T waited until she passed me I should see 
her no longer, I stepped back until I was stopped by the projec- 
tion of the lower part of the bookcase. And _ still the shade 
advanced, 

That she wished to draw my attention to something on the shelf 
behind me was now manifest: it was no easy matter to discover 
what. If I moved on one side to make way for her, the lamp came 
in sight and she vanished, Something was behind me, I doubted 
not, of infinite importance, yet I could devise no means of obtain- 
ing it. 

For a long time was | batiled by this difficulty, to overcome which 
I racked my brains in vain. At length I hit upon an expedient 
which I believed would answer, and at once proceeded to put it 
into practice. IT moved the lamp from its position on the table in 
the centre of the room, placed it on the ledge of the shelves at 
some distance from the spot where lay the object of my search, and 
took up such a position that this was between me and the light. 
Instantly, as if divining my intention, the figure stepped between, 
and I saw again, with loving awe, the well- remembered, clear-cut 
profile of my grandmother. ‘Turning her head to gaze on me with 
eyes which I could not see, she laid her hand upon a book about on a 
level with my head. I drew near, and marking which volume the 
shadowed finger rested on, | took it from the shelf, and carried it, 
together with the lamp, to the table. 

Up to that moment the intense excitement of this weird pursuit 
had so absorbed me that I had had no time to realize its ghastliness, 
but now, when I had, as I believed, the fruits ofit in my hand, the 
whole horror of this silent midnight interview with a sojourner 
in the inevitable unknown, who, though unseen, might still be 
at my elbow, flowed over me like a wave of icy water, and with an 
irrepressible shudder I drew my chair up to the hearth, where the 
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‘red embers of my fire still glowed reassuringly, and prepared to 


examine my prize, for such I deemed it. 

It was richly bound in unusually solid leather covers, stoutly 
sewn, and gilded and tooled with exceptional grace and delicaey— 
a priceless treasure to one of those dilettanti who collect such trifles ; 
but I imagined that it was in the interior that I must seek for the 
secret that I felt sure awaited me. I opened it, and on the in- 
stant the shadow fell across it. I closed it, and the figure moved 
aside. 

Every subsequent attempt tended to prove the same strange fact, 
—that it was the outside, not the inside, of the volume that con- 
cerned me. 

I examined every detail of the ornamentation with serupulous 
eare, but could find nothing whatever to warrant this supposition, 
and I had weil-nigh concluded that there was in it no aid to the 
unveiling of the secret, or that it was so ingeniously concealed that 
it was impenetrable, when an accidental discovery that I made con- 
vinced me that there was more in the matter than had as yet met 
my eyes. In pacing the room, while turning the affair over in my 
mind, I happened to pause in a direct line between the portrait and 
the spot where the mystic volume had so long rested, and standing 
thus [ noticed that the eyes of the portrait appeared to meet mine, 
an effect which was obtainable in no other position, and it required 
little Ingenuity to discern that this was not mere chance, but that 
the extraordinary inscription, ‘* Marke well ye Booke on which I 
looke,” referred not to the painted volume on the wall, but to the 
actual one on the shelf. 

Stimulated by this to further mental exertion I turned onee more 
to an examination of the book, but still without avail, and I was 
about to abandon the quest in despair when the black figure again 
obscured the light, and the hand pointed first to the book and then 
to the fire. As, overcome by astonishment, I did not move, the 
action was thrice repeated. 

“Burn it?” I exclaimed, forgetting that Iwas unable to make 
myself audible to the spirit, or at all events to elicit a comprehensi- 
ble reply. 

Again, with an air of impatient authority, was the gesture repeated ; 
in unwilling obedience I placed the book upon the embers, and the 
figure immediately moved away into invisibility. 

This latest caprice was altogether beyond my understanding. — I 
could not imagine why [ should be ordered to destroy what it had 
taken so much trouble to obtain. 

As I sat watching the beautiful cover warping and twisting in the 
heat, I saw a raised panel, which formed part of the ornament, 
forced from its position by the increasing curvature. 

Regardless of blistered hands I snatched the smouldering object 
from the flames, and hastily beat out the last sparks. The excep- 
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tional thickness of the binding was explained when I found that it 
had been constructed as the hidden receptacle of several closely 
written manuscripts. 

Undeterred by the difficulty arising from the fineness of the writ- 
ing, and the close compression of the lines and words, I devoured the 
contents with feverish eagerness, uttering at times exclamations of 
surprise or delight, and leaping up at the end with a feeling of exul- 
tation akin to stupefaction, 

This indeed was a trenchant blade to cut the Gordian knot of my 
affairs. The stain on my birth was washed away, my poverty in part 
mitigated, and John Compton’s vexatious litigation blown to, thin 
air. 

Neither he nor my uncle had any claim upon the IKoanoke estates, 
I—I alone was the rightful heir. 


CHAPTER 
HOW I TOLD MY STORY, AND EARNED MY REWARD, 


As I made my way to Roanoke Hall next morning, to impart to 
my uncle the strange information which I had so strangely acquired, 
I could not withhold my admiration from the ingenuity of my grand- 
mother’s arrangements for attracting attention to her secret deposi- 
tory—an ingenuity which, as is often the case, had defeated its 
purpose by over-elaboration. The explanation of the couplet, even 
down to ** Safe Binde, Safe Finde,” was complete, but the allusion 
was so very abstruse that it was small wonder that no one had 
ever realized its true bearing. I had no doubt, however, that she 
had intended to relate the matter to me in a surer fashion, and 
that this was what she struggled so painfully to reveal as she lay 
dying. 

My reflections were interrupted at the aforementioned stile by the 
appearance of my cousin May, and full of the new sweet hope that 
recent events had given birth to in my mind I clasped her lovingly 
to my heart. 

She had been very pale and sad, but the hot blush mounted to her 
cheeks as she gently drew herself from my embrace. 

“May, my darling,” I said, ‘Ll am going to see your father. 
Will you come ?” 

' “What is the use, Ralph?” she answered, turning pale again. 
“He has already spoken, and when once he has made up his mind, 
he is immovable.” 

“IT think this time, my dear, he will perhaps change his inten- 
tions,” I said. “1 am going to ask him, Will you come with 
me ?” 

‘Wherever you wish, Ralph ; but it is useless, I know.” 
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*“*We shall see,” I said. a little disappointed at my failure to 
excite her curiosity, and slipping my arm round her slender form I 
led her towards the house. 

My uncle arose with an expression of profound astonishment as 
we entered his apartment hand-in-hand, | stepping boldly forwards, 
while May, alternately red and pale, lagged unwillingly behind ; but 
his surprise gave place to considerable indignation when I said 
simply and unhesitatingly : 

*Unele, | have come to ask you once more to give May to me.” 

* Pooh !" he eried, angrily. ‘* 1 told you yesterday, once for all, 
that I would not hear of it. May, go to your room.” 

May tast a look of despair at me as she withdrew, with tearful 
eyes, Whereat [ encouragingly bade her not to be abashed, thereby 
adding not a little to my uncle’s wrath. 

“What is the meaning of this fantastic play-acting? What do 
you mean by this?” he burst out, as soon as she had left the room. 

** My dear uncle,” L began, with the utmost affability, ** yester- 
day you reminded me of a most unpalatable fact ; I have come to 
reply to it.” 

“Well, for goodness’ sake, make haste, for Lam busy with these 
plaguey law papers,” he remarked, more calmly. 

** Never bother yourself about them,” Lanswered. “IT will take 
care that you shall no longer be troubled by John o? Compton.” 

* You will?” he exclaimed. ** But in any case do not think that 
I will take back what [ said, because I will not.” 

We shall see,” [ said. Won't you sit down ?” 

“What on earth has taken possession of the boy?” he cried, in 
wonder, as he took my advice and resumed his chair. 

** Last night, by means so inexplicable as to be almost ineredible, 
I discovered these,” [ said, producing the documents [I had saved 
from the flames. ** Before [ continue, LT wish to assure you that it 
is neither my wish nor intention to act upon them further than is 
absolutely necessary. I have thought the matter out most care- 
fully, and in my position as head of the house of Roanoke—” 

** Head of the house ! cried my uncle, bouncing out of his chair, 
and adding as he reseated himself, ** the lad is crazed.” 

* No, uncle,” [ replied, repressing a smile at his bewilderment. 
** Tam perfeetly sober and sensible, as you will yourself be shortly 
forced to allow. I will not, at present, trouble you with the history 
of how these papers came into my hands, but will proceed at once 

to put you in possession of their contents. You doubtless remem- 
ber my grandmother's statement as to my father’s birth 2” 

* Yes,” he answered, somewhat shamefacedly. ‘* L remember it 
well. It was a great sacrifice.” 

Great 1" Leried ; ‘tit was noble; far greater and far nobler 
than you have any idea of.” 

* What do you mean?” exclaimed my uncle, hoarsely, 
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‘For your sake she cast away good name and reputation, and 
with her own lips announced a fact that branded her with shame.” 

**She did, she did,” sighed my uncle. ‘* It was ill-deserved and 
ill-requited.” 

“It was ill-deserved—by her,” I hastened to add, as I saw a look 
of penitent appeal in his eyes. ‘*I have no right or wish to be 
your judge.” 

** By—her?” he queried, in a slow, puzzled yoice, 

was not true.” 

* Not true—what was not true?” 

* T should say rather it was but part of the truth. Your sister 
and my father were indeed exchanged as infants, but my grand- 
mother was married to Ger: ald Roanoke, your father, in 1655, 

“In 1655! What month?” he gasped. 

* In May,” I answered, 

‘In May! Good heavens! A month before—” 

‘“*A month before he married, or rather prete ded to marry 
Alice Clermont, your mother. ‘There is the proof.” 

* Tell me all,” he said, after he had taken the paper with shak- 
ing hands, and read it with weary eyes, 

The facts are very simple.” In May of that year he secretly 
married Hester Ashland. Within a week of the ceremony he came 
to her in great tribulation and distress. His parents, who were at 
that time but ill-provided for, had arranged the match with Alice 
Clermont, who was a very wealthy heiress. To refuse without giv- 
ing any reason, he declared, was impossible; to announce the true 

cause would be ruin, Ie begged her on his knees not only to keep 
their marriage an unbroken secret, but to act, and to leave him free 
to act, as if it had never taken place.” 

** And she consented to that course ?” 

“She was devotedly attached to Gerald Roanoke, and not with- 
out some contempt she consented to maintain silence. In less than 
a montly Gerald Roanoke went through the form of marriage with 
Alice Clermont.” 

“Tt was a generous deed of poor Hester.’ 

‘Tt was more than generous, for before long it was evident that 
she must either break her troth, or patiently endure a woman’s last 
ignominy, that of being a mother yet not a wife.” 

t+ And she unflinchingly bore that great reproach ?” 

“It was known to but fewat the time. The better to conceal 
the truth she consented to accept a humble situation in her hus- 
band’s house, There she gave birth to a son, my father, while 
Within a few days your sister was born. Your poor deceived mother 
was perilously il, and this fact inspired Hester Roanoke with an 
idea. She was prepared herself to suffer in silence any humiliation 
for the man she loved, but she would not consent that her son 
should be punished for his father’s sin, She insisted upon, and 
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finally procured, the exchange of the infants. My father was 
brought up in the position that im all justice belonged to him, and 
TI, as his son, should have succeeded him but for that fatal rebellion. 
The rest you know.” 

For a long time my uncle sat speechless, his face buried in his 
hands, and the tears dripping through his fingers, 

“Tt is not for myself, Ralph.” he said, when he was capable of 
speech, ‘not for myself, nor even little May, but for that poor, 
brave woman who dared so much for me, and whom I so bitterly 
ill-used, God forgive me.” 

She has repaid,” [ said, striving to console him. “It is to her 
hands you owe a punishment that it is my intention, as it would be 
hers, to render as light as may be.” And I briefly reiated the 
events of the previous night. 

* What do you mean to do?” he asked, when he had a little re- 
covered from his first surprise, and persuaded himself to believe 
my story. 

**Next to nothing,” I answered, “if Tam left to act as T wish. 
T shall, of course, begin by compelling John o* Compton to give up 
his villainous attempt at robbery. It is no less, for I know now 
that he has long been aware of these facts, though how he procured 
the information I cannot guess. [ understand now the meaning of 
a fragment of conversation that [overheard the di ay on which I was 
carried off by him from the Grange, and why he so yenomously 
pursued me, and so persistently sought my life.” 

* But for yourself? 

‘For myself [see no need to take any steps. ‘There ean be no 
necessity for raking up this unknown scandal, unless you wish. it. 
May is your only child, and the property will naturally in course of 
time revert to her. Al] Task is your permission to marry her—that 
is, provided IT ean gain her consent.” 

which, imagine, you have little doubt.” 

We talked the matter out thoroughly, considering it in all its 
bearings, and T finally induced him to let me act as | wished. He 
would not at first hear of my taking no greater advantage of my 
undoubted birthright, and was for a time resolved to abdicate in 
my favor, or at least to give up to my use a large share of what 
income remained. 1 refused altogether to entertain the first. of 
these proposals ; as to the second, FE pointed out that he was free to 
settle what proportion he pleased upon May. 

* There is not much left to divide,” he finished, ruefully, 

By-the-way,” said, suddenly, ‘that reminds me that 
have not yet come to the end of my tale. Listen, while I read : 
‘With regard to the plate, jewels, and moneys of which my almost 
son Edgar hath often spoken to me, with little kindness ’—” 

My uncle bowed his head, and groaned piteously, as I proceeded : 

***_I do hereby freely confess and acknow ledge that I did my- 
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self abstract and conceal them on that fatal night when first I heard 
the tidings of the Duke of Monmouth’s shameful disaster and my 
misguided son’s capture. Foreseeing what the end must be, 1 laid 
them away ina safe and secret place, as a provision for my beloved 
grandson Ralph Roanoke, where he shall find them easily by the 
following plain directions “—” 

* Well! said my uncle eagerly, as [ stopped. “Go on, and 
finish.” 

That,” answered, ‘tis unfortunately impossible. This was, 
as it happened, the outer sheet of the papers, and was so severely 
scorched during the violent ordeal which at length brought them 
to light, that the rest of it erumbled into fragments in my hands, 
and the instructions contained in it are lost forever.” 

* Phigue take it, how vexatious!” cried he. ‘ Never mind ; if 
time and patience can do aught, we will find vour treasure yet.” 

** My treasure,” said, you need not go far to seek. She is im 
this house, and if I have but your consent to win her, the other, 
though it would be welcome enough, L allow, will scarce be missed 
by me.” 

* Ralph,” he said, rising and shaking me warmly by the hand, 
‘vou are a good lad, and if May will not give her consent, by the 
Saints, she shall thrive as best she can on bread and water until she 
does.” 

No, no,” said, laughingly, cannot consent to any such 
Spartan forcing of her inclinations. —Though—” 

* Though you don’t think it will be needed, eh?” he interposed. 

He himself led her back to me and placed her ino my arms, 
prettily confused in smiling blushes, and it needs not to add that 
the arrangements we had made met with no opposition from her, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HOW THE WEIRD WAS DREE’D AND THE DOOM FULFILLED. 


I was, as may be conceived, most anxious that my union with 
the lovely May should take place as soon as possible, but my uncle, 
with a wisdom that [could not deny, maintained that it would be 
wiser to make certain first that John 0” Compton’s fraudulent claim 
upon Roanoke had been finally withdrawn. In accordance with 
this decision, having bade May a fond adieu, I started three days 
afterwards for Connington Grange, determined to wreak full ven- 
geance upon the Man of the woods for his manifold villainies. 

With what different sensations [ traversed the read to those which 
[ had entertained when before, a mere boy, orphaned and penniless, 
I had ridden along it, leaving all I loved in the world behind me, 
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to seek shelter with strangers who might be expected to be indiffer- 
ent, and who proved far worse ! 

So entirely without adventure, good or ill, was the most part of 
my journey, that it fell upon me almost as a calamity when, in the 
late afternoon of the day which | hoped would bring me to my 
destination, my horse stumbled and fell, Fortunately my descent, 
though violent and startling, was effected upon some bushes by the 
wayside, and IT escaped with a severe shaking, some seratches, and 
a strained ankle. My steed was not so lucky, and in the crossing 
of his legs, which occasioned the disaster, had so injured one of 
them that I was compelled to proceed on my way at a foot-pace for 
the future. 

As a consequence of this I did not arrive at the brow of the hill 
overlooking the vast quagmires, in the midst of which Connington 
Grange was so strangely set, until that chill period of silent dark- 
ness which betokens the coming of day. 

I was still hesitating as to what my best course was, when a form 
loomed out of the darkness by my side, and asked me in a gruff 
voice whether I knew the way to Connington Grange. 

‘It lies somewhere in that direction.” I said, pointing to the 
southward across the dim expanse, in which here and there the 
reflection of a star gleamed faintly. 

** You know the place perhaps, sir.” continued the man. 

**T do—too well,” Lanswered, grimly, adding with ill-considered 
rashness, **T am on my way thither now.” 

“Say you so!” he cried, catching hold of my horse’s bridle. “A 
light here.” 

Some ten or a dozen men, one of whom carried 2 lantern, sprang 
up around me, as if fromthe earth, and, while repenting the folly 
ot my thoughtless disclosure, I realized that both flight and. resist- 
ance were utterly useless, 

“Well,” I said, as the man turned the light ful! upon my face, 
“what do you want with me?” . 

“What do you want with Connington Grange 2?” he retorted ; and 
as he spoke I was relieved to see by his garments that he and his 
companions were revenue officers, fully equipped and armed. 

** My errand there is much the same as yours, [ fancy,” [ made 
easy answer-—‘* vengeance on the villain John Compton, and 
Stephen Ashland.” 

My interlocutor, who wore a shrewd, amiable expression upon 
his sunburned face, looked me steadily in the eyes for a full minute 
before he turned away. , 

“Tf that is so, you have come in the nick of time. Let us on, 
my men.” Te added several directions in an undertone to his 
associates, Who formed up in such a way as to completely surround 
me, and I perceived that in spite of his ready acquiescence in my 
avowed object he was not without his suspicions, and that his will- 
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ing acceptance of my company, and the arrangement of his men, 
were in reality a kind of informal arrest, a discovery which in no 
way disquieted me. 

** You must know the road passing well to venture on it in such 
darkness,” I said, as we moved in this order down the hill. * It 
is a difficult spot at the best of times.” 

**Why, when did you last cross it 7” asked my original questioner, 
who was walking close at my right hand. 

** More than tem years ago,” I replied. 

“Ten years! Whew!’ cried the man. You do not know, then, 
that within the last two years they have built a stone road upon 
piles and brushjwood across the bad part to the river bank north of 
the house 

Texelaimed. Have they dared 

* Dared !” echoed the man, ‘* you may well say that. There are 
few things in heaven or earth, or hell below for that matter, that 
John o’ Compton would not dare, as you should know, if you are 
acquainted with him.” 

He went on to ask me a series of seemingly careless questions as 
to my connection with Connington Grange and its inmates, to all 
of which, though I perceived that he was sounding me, I answered 
truthfully and explicitly, having no reason to keep the facts of my 
sojourn there from him, being anxious rather to convince him of 
my entire candor and credibility. Gradually he relaxed in’ his sus- 
picious attitude, and by the time we got into the lower levels seemed 
quite satisfied. 

Day had dawned by that time, and there was already sufficient 
cold gray light for me to see ahead of us a long dim line of white 
stretching away in almost a straight line into the distance, in the 
direction of a dark mass which I knew to be the house we were . 
approaching. 

I learned from my somewhat reticent friend that a long series of 
daring outrages and eyasions of the excise had culminated in the 
cold-blooded murder of an officer, as it was supposed by John 0’ 
Compton and Stephen Ashland, for his body had been found with 
the throat cut, cast ashore close to the mouth of the river which 
flowed past the Grange. 

**T must ask you to dismount here, if you please,” said the man,. 
as we arrived at the beginning of the stonework. ‘*'There is no 
need to announce our approach more than is necessary.” 

I explained that, owing to my fall, [ was unable to walk without 
! intolerable agony, and as the man seemed to still nurse some doubts, 
and to be unwilling to leave me to myself, it was decided, after some 
discussion, that 1 should be allowed to continue as I was. 

** Depend upon it,” said one man, ** John o’ Compton knows as 
much about it as we do by this time.” 

** Aye, and more too, or ’m much mistaken,” chimed in another, 
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but in spite of these assurances I observed that the clatter of my 
limping horse’s hoofs upon the uneven stones drew more than one 
disapproving glance from members of the band. 

““Clop, clop, clop—clop, clop, clop—clop, clop, clop.” The reg- 
ular beat went on, settling itself at last, in an unaccountable fash- 
ion, into the words of that oft-heard air which had first rung in my 
ears on these same ill-omened sand drifts : 

““ A moonless sky, and a cloudy night : 
A bright lookout for the signal light. 
And hey for the King’s embargo. 
A barrel to broach, and a gauger to fight. 
A. blood-red stain on the sea-sand white 
Is all you will find of the cargo.” 


*Clop, clop, clop.” Where had [ heard that sound before ? 
What dim, unseizable recollections did it call up in my mind ? 

** Look out, men, there’s some one coming from the house !” 
The voice of the leader in sharp accents suddenly broke in upon my 
reverie, and the band halted in some consternation. Far away a 
figure, dark against the now effulgent horizon, could be seen speed- 
ing towards us, its garments fluttering in the brisk sea breeze. 

* Bah ! “tis only a woman,” said another, and the march was re- 
sumed: 

Nearer and nearer she came, until she was absorbed into” the 
ranks of the advance guard, some hundred yards ahead. 

“Whaist?”? Whaist? Let me gang till him,” [heard her say- 
ing eagerly to the men who were conducting her back to the main 
body. and I knew the voice to be old Meg's. 

“Wha are ye, my mon?” she said, making straight for me, and 
quite disregarding the officers. 

“Why, Meg! Tsaid. Don’t youknow me? Ralph Roanoke.” 

“Ralph !” she cried wildly, raising her clasped hands.‘ Ralph! 
Gude be praised, ye hae come at last. [ micht ha suspeckit it. 
Ye'll mind the clatter 0’ the causey, dinna ye laddie. Aweel, its 
aye been drawin’ nearer, nearer, nearer, year by year. A week sin’ 
syne it came frae the foothills, and a’ the nicht ‘twas on the verra 
ausey, and whan I heard ye comin’ to the hoose itsel’ I kenned 
weel that the weird was dree’d, and I hae fled frae the comin’ doom. 
The auld biggin itsel’ seemed to foreken it, for noo and than it wad 
gie a kind o’ secunnerin shudder that garred my verra heart dirl. 
And it’s yersel, Ralph, yer ain auld sel. Gude be praised! Gude 
be praised !” 

She cried all this out in a fierce spasmodic rapture, and I felt as 
she spoke that she was in some sort inspired, and that the clatter of 
my horse’s hoofs upon the causeway, the ghostly forebodings of 
which I had heard so long ago ringing down the coming years, was 
indeed the signal of death and destruction to that dark, evil house 
and its inhabitants, 
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‘Who is this woman ?” asked the chief of the party, as we con- 
tinued to advance, old Meg clinging tightly to my hand, and press- 
ing it at intervals to her withered lips, while tears streamed down 
her wrinkled face. I explained to him her position in the house- 
hold, and readily undertook to be responsible for her appearance 
when and where it should be necessary. 

** Halt here!” he said, when we had arrived at the end of the 
causeway, and only the river rolled between us and the Grange. 
‘Tow many men are there in the place?” 

Meg, to whom the question was addressed, with difficulty ab- 
stracted her attention from the one absorbing fact of my safe return 
sufficiently to understand, and answer : 

[foo mony? Ou the haile gang ‘Il be there. —'Thretty or fourty 
black-a-viced carles, a’ reekin wi wrath and blood-guiltiness.” 

**'Thirty or forty !” exclaimed the man, casting a glance round 
upon his few supporters. ** We can’t take the place with those odds, 
We had better come to a parley.” 

His intentions were anticipated by the appearance of John o 
Compton himself at the bay window in the second story, above the 
door. 

“Good morrow; good morrow, merry men all,” he cried jeer- 
ingly. ‘* Yeare stirring betimes. I grieve that I cannot ask ye in to 
break your fast.” 

**Come down and open the door,” cried the officer. 

“Come down, say’st thou? Open thedoor ! At whose bidding ? 
Not at that of man or devil.” 

“Come, come, John Compton,” rephed the other; ‘cease 
this fooling. Your time has come, my man, late as it is, and there 
is more for you to answer than you will care to meet.” 

**And if I do not choose to meet it, what then?” 

“Why then we shall be constrained to force you, and so much the 
worse for you.” 

* Brave words, brave words, my springald,” laughed the Man of 
the woods. ‘*Come, Alice. Come my pretty pet, my poppet, my 
dainty dove, come and see these bragging guests of thine. Did’st 
thou invite them, ch? Did’st thou? It would be like thee.” 

He dragged her, pale and trembling, to the window. She was 
sadly aged and altered, but that ghastly look of speechless terror 
was only stamped more deeply and darkly on her face. She gazed 
round with vague, unseeing eyes, until her glance rested upon me, 
as I sat upon horseback well raised above the surrounding crowd on 
foot. She sprang forward with a cry, leaned upon the window, and, 
stretching out her arms towards me, cried piteously, as she had done 
so many times in the weary days long past : 

“Ralph ! Ralph! save me from him! save me from him !” 
**Come in, wench !” he cried, snatching her back with an oath, 
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** Dost wish to dash out thy brains on the stones below? What 
hast thou to do with yonder bastard ?” 

“You lie, John o’ Compton !” I shouted, furiously. ‘* You lie in 
your throat, and you have known it these eight years past. Your 
claim upon the estates is an impudent fraud, for which you shall 
smart, or my name is not Ralph Roanoke. ‘They are mine, mine, 
and you knew it long ago.’ . 

His face grew blac ‘k with rage, and with a hideous imprecation he 
seized a gun that leaned in the window corner, and leyelled it with 
deliberate aim at my head. 

**Say you so?” he cried.“ Then I will shortly make your claim 
as void as mine.” 

There was a moment’s pause, during which I seemed to feel every 
pulse in my body. A singular feeling of mingled dread and exulta- 
tion overwhelmed me, and had [ been able to move I felt that I 
should have scorned to do so, The men around seemed fixed as if 
by enchantment, and though several had instinetively raised their 
veapons they hesitated to fire, for fear of injuring the woman by 
his side. 

Suddenly the spell was broken, as Meg, with a shriek, leaped to 
my neck, and strove to drag me from my seat. At the same mo- 
ment John o’ Compton pulled the trigger,and Alice struck his arm 
with her frail white hand.  [ saw the flash with unblinking eyes, 
and at one instant both he and I realized that he had missed his 
mark. He turned, cursing, and with the full foree of that terrific 
arm struck Alice to the ground. As her pale, blood-streaked face 
sank out of sight, every man in the horrified crowd fired, and the 
shattered glass sprang singing from the fr: mes as the bullets whis- 
tled through. But a second afterwards John o’ Compton reappeared, 
and fired a second shot at random. 

So rapidly had all this passed that 1 had time to see one of the 
revenue officers clap his hand to his side after this second discharge, 
before I felt Meg’s grasp around my neck relax, and beheld her 
sink upon the stones. 

‘What is it, Meg?” I eried, leaping from my horse and kneeling 
beside her. ‘* Are you hurt?” 

‘Hurt! Ay, Ralph. I’m kilt, sure aneuch,” she answered, 
feebly, smiling and stroking my face with a weak, trembling hand. 

**Tt’s the clatter o’ the causey. [Taye kenned I wad dee upon it; 
but it’s for yer sake, Ralph, and I’m ower ready to gang awa’. Gude- 
bye, dear, gude-bye. Dinna greet, laddie ; but yell mind auld Meg, 
at times, winna ye, my dear? for I aye lo’ed ye like a bairn o’ my 
an.” 

‘*No, no, Meg,” eried you must not die. Let me bind up 
your wound. You must not perish for me. You shall live.” 

** Na, na, my bairn ; Gude’s wull be dune.” Her hand fell from 
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my hair, she smiled, and, raising herself in an attempt to kiss me, 
sank back witha sigh, and passed away. 

“You villain!’ I eried, leaping to my feet, and shaking my fist 
at the window in impotent fury; ‘‘you shall pay dear for this. 
Give me a gun, some one.” 

But even as 1 took the proffered weapon, a white cloth tied to a 
stick appeared in the casement, and they cried to me to hold my 
hand, for it was a flag of truce, and must not be fired upon. 

“What do you want?” said John o° Compton, appearing in the 
place of his signal, as if nothing had as yet occurred. 

* The bodies of John o Compton and Stephen Ashland,” an- 
swered the leader of our impatient crew. 

* The body of John 0’ Compton you shall never have. As to the 
body of Stephen Ashland, he shall have it that dares to fetch it, and 
here is earnest of my troth.” 

He swung his long right arm, and with a mighty heave sent some 
unrecognizable object whirling and twisting through the air. It fell 
on the pavement at our feet with a sickening thud, and all the men 
who leaned forward to see what it was recoiled in horror as they 
beheld the recently severed head of Stephen Ashland. 

When we looked back, John o? Compton was already on the em- 

brasured roof, surrounded bya gang of his fellow-ruftians, 
. For nearly half an hour a dropping fire went on between the two 
parties, until our leader announced his intention of withdrawing. 
It was indeed madness to remain longer. ‘They were well sheltered 
by their walls, while we were fully exposed upon the open causeway, 
and already four of our men were killed outright, and most of the 
survivors wounded more or less severely. 

A derisive cheer greeted our retreat, but it was almost immedi- 
ately sueceeded by a yell of horror, very man, whole or wounded, 
turned where he stood at this unlooked-for sound, and saw as 
strange a sight as ever man beheld. 

With a slow, quivering throb the whole house stooped over 
towards us, righted with a grinding shudder, as | have seen a sink- 
ing ship do, trembled an instant, and then, with a dull roar, with 
the sound of rending timbers and crashing stones, fell together in 
a shapeless heap, and sank swiftly into the treacherous soil, which 
seemed to gulp it greedily down with indescribable slimy gurglings 
and sobbings. 

The river rushed in a wave over the site, then ebbed away, and 
nothing but a stretch of writhing, shivering quicksands, dotted with 
pools of water, remained where but a minute before Connington 
(rrange had frowned upon the waste. 

In voiceless dread, carrying our dead and wounded, we made our 
way in all haste to the land, fearing at each step that the solid pave- 
ment beneath our feet would be engulfed into the depths. Arrived at 
last in safety, I bade adieu to my companions, and as IL had no 
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further call to linger, set out for Roanoke Hall, to report there the 
marvellous end of John o? Compton. 


CIIAPTER XY. 
HOW WE READ THE RIDDLE, AND FOUND TIE TREASURE, 


TEN days after my return to Roanoke my wedding bells rang out 
merrily over moor and woodland, and amid the rejoicings of the 
Villagers, and the congratulations of the neighboring gentry, 1 led 
the blushing May to the altar of the old parish church, and carried 
her home as my bride. 

From that day to the sad one on which she closed her eyes on 
earthly affairs she was the dearest, sweetest, most loving wife that ever 
mortal man was biessed with, and though hourly mourn her loss, I 
still draw solace from the thought that while she lived she never owed 
to me a moment's sorrow, and that in the course of nature it cannot 
be long now before I go to rejoin her. 

We started next morning for the city of London, which at that 
time neither of us had ever visited, as it was thought wiser that I 
shoutd be present in person to insure the complete abandonment of 
the abortive law proceedings. 

It was no cheap or easy matter to send communications to any 
distance, but my father-in-law succeeded in conveying to me almost 
every week some account of the restoration of the Dower house, 
which had been resolved upon before our departure, and which he had 
undertaken to overlook, It seemed to me that, in his eager search 
for the mysterious hiding-place of the treasure, he was doing full 
as much dragging down as setting up, but as we were quite con- 
tent to linger among the gayeties of the metropolis I made no re- 
monstrance, and he finally announced that the place was ready for 
our return, his investigations having in the end been altogether 
unrewarded, 

It was a happy day for me when I led my beloved May through the 
now renovated apartments, and took her to see the portrait, the 
original of which had exercised so strange and happy an influence 
upon our lives. 

She freely acknowledged our indebtedness to my grandmother, but 
the idea of the spiritual visitant disturbed her, and she resolutely 
refused to occupy the library, or even to enter it after dark, so that 
for some months it was used but seldom. 

A time, however, arrived when it was thought advisable for her to 
retire to rest at an early hour, and I resolved to return in the 
evenings to what was, in truth, from old associations, the room I 
liked best in the house. 

As I sat before the great fireplace, smoking a pipe of that sooth- 
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ing weed which T have ever affected, my eyes sought the portrait of 
my benefactress, and LT hoped she was abie to feel the intense love 
and gratitude which I entertained for her. Surely, I thought, since 
she had been permitted to return to earth to succor me in my great 
distress, there must be some secret and unfathomable sympathy 
which should enable her to know my heart. 

Even as this gratifying hope was born within me T felt an assured 
conviction that IT had not yet learnt all, that there was still some 
story the picture had to tell. What could it be? [idly wondered, 
Something, no doubt, with regard to the missing treasure, but 
what, or how, [could by no ingenuity conceive. [sat late revoly- 
ing these doubts in my mind, until, anxious not to alarm my wife 
hy too prolonged an absence, | withdrew, fully determined to under- 
take next morning a closer examination of the portrait than I had 
as yet attempted. 

It was placed, as [have remarked on a previous occasion, at some 
considerable height from the ground. 1 can with ease stand up- 
right in the vast yawning fireplace, and as the picture was above that 
it was not possible to see it distinctly : but so confident was [ that in 
it lay concealed the only clue to the mystery [ was so anxious to 
unravel that the first thing next morning I procured a ladder, and 
placing it against the mantelpiece ascended until my face was on a 
level with that of the portrait. 

It was, as I had already noticed from below, framed in the panel- 
ling, and it occurred to me that it not improbably concealed an 
aperture in the wall behind. [ pressed upon it, but it seemed to 
be perfectly firm. I sought for a secret spring, but could find 
nothing to indicate one, and I finally determined, as craft had failed, 
toe mploy foree. 

I armed myself with a cold chisel, and without difficulty removed, 
one after another, the strips of moulded oak which secured it to the 
wall. On the very first one LT observed a notable fact: some of the 
paint from the picture had been transferred to the frame, wherever 
they came in contact, thus proving that it had been placed in posi- 
tion so immediately after completion that the pigments had not had 
time to dry. 

* There must surely,” [ thought, ** have been some strong reason 
for this unusual haste.” ' 

Whatever the object was it had apparently no connection with any 
hiding-plaee in the wall behind, for this was perfectly solid, and 
showed no traces of ever having been disturbed, In the picture 
itself then, if anywhere, lay the key, 

This was so stained with dampand dirt, owing to the long neglect 
of the chamber, that my first proceeding was to wash it thoroughly 
with warm water and a soft cloth. It was improved not a little in 
appearance by this operation, but even then the coarse varnish 
hastily laid on had become so discolored by time, especially in 
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‘the lower part, that I thought it best to remove it altogether. 


Patience and turpentine accomp\shed this at length, and the paint- 
ing stood forth almost as fresh as if it had but recently been laid on 
the panel. 

My wife entered while I was engaged upon this laborious task, but 
as I did not wish to disappoint her by exciting hopes that might never 
be realized, I pretended that my exertions were prompted solely by 
devotion to the memory of Lester Roanoke, 

When Thad thus cleaned it sufficiently began a close examination 
of the entire surface. For a long time my attention produced no 
result, but [Eat last made a discovery which promised to be of im- 
portance, ‘The letters on the book which the figure held in its hands 
were not mere meaningless scrawls, as is usually the case, but abso- 
lute printed signs, From the position of the volume these were 
ordinarily upside down, and almost illegible, but this was easily 
remedied by reversing the picture, and with the aid of a magni- 
fying glass I was able to read them without difficulty. 

The passage seemed to be an extract from some history, and 
began in the middle of a sentence at the top of the page. It struck 
me as strange that the artist, whose work was in no way eharac- 
terized by minuteness of detail, such as I have seen in pictures by 
those old painters out of Holland, should have been at the pains to 
copy the words so elaborately, even to the curious errors of printing 
which we find so often even now in our books. The matter itself, 
moreover, Was so significant that I was certain there was some pro- 
found meaning in its selection. Thus it ran: 

‘— it is reported that the Goths did Divert The river Vasento, a 
Stream of Calapria Above Cosenca. ‘The purpose was Newe, not to 
make a ford, or build a Bridge, but to bury their commander 
Alaric, for which reason they did Digge a pit Beneath the river-bed, 
and did there inter It Secretly, where they did Find it most im- 
petuous, and with the body Much gold and jewels, a great Treasure, 
after which they did Hastily Restore the stream to its previous 
course.” 

I could not for a moment entertain a doubt as to the intention 
of this quotation. It was not likely to have been chosen haphazard, 
and could only refer to the burial of the missing valuables in the 
bed of some river, probably that which ran through the grounds of 
the Hall and Chace, but this with all its windings extended toa 
length of at least four miles, and to dig up the bed for such a dis- 
tance was manifestly impossible. Yet there seemed no obvious 
indication ef the spot in which a successful search might be made. 

My only chance was to follow the course of the stream, and 
endeavor to discover any remains of a previous disturbance. This 
I did at once, without effect. Indeed, it was vain to expect such, 
for the traces of the original diversion were certain to have been 
carefully effaced by its author, I returned to the inscription, con- 
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vinced that, if I could not find the necessary directions there, I 
should never obtain them at all. 

My wife’s interest had by then been so fully aroused by the 
peculiarity of my conduct that I had no choice but to explain the 
case to her, and produce the passage as evidence of my story. 

At once with the quick, if not always logical, perception of a 
woman she observed the significance of a detail which had escaped 
me, 

She pointed out the extraordinary way in which the capitals were 
scattered about, and suggested that it might be a cipher. 

* Zounds exelaimed, ‘* what a dizzard I must be, never to 
have thought of that.” 

The first attempt was disheartening. On writing down the cap- 
itals, as she read them out, | found that there were eighteen con- 
sonants, and only three vowels. It was obviously impossible to 
construct a sentence from such a proportion as that. 

**Never mind,” said she, as L sank back in despair. ‘* Let us 
try the words.” 

I took up my pen and wrote, ‘ Goths—Divert—The—Stream— 
Calabria.’ 

** But, my sweetest May,” I cried, ‘* this is mere rubbish. Goths 
and Calabria! It is folly.” 

“ Patience, patience, you fiery creature,” she said, with a dainty, 
chiding gesture. ‘* Go on.” 

Above—Cosenca,’ groaned, ‘The—Newe—Bridge--Digge— 
Beneath !” 

have it,” Teried. Goths, Calabria, Cosenca are naught but 
ablind, Leave them out, and it isas plain as the nose on my face.” 

“Indeed? You have it, have you?” she said, with a pretty im- 
pertinence, for which there was but one for mof sufficient punish- 
ment, after which interruption we resumed. 

‘** Divert the stream above the Newe Bridge. Digge beneath it. 
Kind much treasure. Hastily restore. Hastily restore! Why? 
What does that mean?” 

*Hastily restore!” echoed my wife, puckering up her snowy 
brow in thought. Hf. R.; Hester Roanoke, of course.” 

“At Jast !? 1 exclaimed, triumphantly, waving round my head 
the paper bearing these all-important words. ** At last! The New 
Bridge lies just without. 1 can remember well the building of it.” 

The work was put in hand at once, and pushed forwards with a 
will, I would not permit May, in her state of health, to stand about 
the sloppy banks, but she was able to watch our progress from the 
windows. By the time, however, that we had arrived at the layer 
of massive stones which lay beneath the bridge, even that participa- 
tion in the excitement of our search was impossible for her. 

The stones were firmly cemented together, and it was a long 
business and hard toil to make an impression upon them. It was 
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done at last, and with a beating heart I watched the centre one 
heaved ponderously from its resting-pl: ice. Below yawned a stone- 
lined cavity, into which not a single drop of water had penetrated, 
so stoutly had it been built. In it stood a large, iron-bound, oak 
chest. 

Slowly it was raised, and carried by staggering laborers into the 
house. 

Its contents, when it had been forced open, surpassed our wildest 
expectations :—gold and. silver plates and dishes, jugs and ewers, 
many of which my father-in-law remembered to have seen ; two 
large bags of coin, and a great heap of articles of jewelry and 
precious stones shone before our dazed and startled eyes. Beneath 
all lay a strip of parchment, upon which was clearly written: ‘1 
bequeath all herein contained to my dear grandson Ralph Roanoke, 
to whom they rightfully belong. Hester Roanoke. The thirtieth 
day of July, one thousand, six hundred, and eighty five. A.D.’ 

Among the numerous pieces of plate was a massive, richly-chased, 
silver -cilt punchbowl, in which, not many days after its restoration 
to the light of day, with all due and fitting forms and ceremonies, 
we solemnly christened the heir of Roanoke. 
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